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Foreword 


Nearly thjcc and a half years have gone by since Gandhiji passed 
away. The manner of hU death was the culmination and perfect 
climax to an astonbhing career. Even during his Life innumerable 
stories and legends had grown around him, and now he seems almost 
a legendary figure, one in the great hne of Indians sages and heroes 
and wise men, A new generation grows up to whom he is almost a 
name, a great name to be revered, but nevertheless a name. Within 
a few more years there will not be mrsny 'left who have come in 
personal contact with him and had experience of that vivid, virile 
and magnificent personality. The legend will grow and take many 
shapes, sometimes with little truth in iL Succeeding generations 
will remember liim and pay honour to him. As b India’s way, we 
shall add him to our pantheon and celebrate the day of his birth 
and the day of his passing away. We shall shout jW when his name 
is mentioned and perhaps feci a little elated in the process and that 
we have done our duty to him. 

What gods there are, 1 know' not and am not concerned about 
them. But there are certain rare qualities which raise a man above ^ 
the common herd and appear to make him as made of different 
clay. The long story of humanity can be considered from many 
points of view; it is a story of the advance and growth of man and 
the spirit of man, it is also a story full of agony and tragedy. It is 
a story of mnati-ji of men and w'omcn in ferment and in movement, 
and it is also the story of great and outstanding personalities who 
have given content and shape to that movement of masses. 

In that story Gandhi occupies and will occupy a pre-eminent 
place. We arc too near him to Judge him correctly. Some of us 
came into intimate contact with him and were influenced by that 
dominating and very lovable personality. We miss him terribly now 
for he had become a part of our own lives. With u$ the personal 
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factor IS so strong that it comes in the way of a coireci appraisal. 
Others, who did not know him so intimately, cannot perhaps have 
full realization of the Uwng fire that was in this man of peace and 
humility. So both these groups lack proper petspectivc or knowledge, 
Whether that perspective will come in later years when the problems 
and conflicts of today are matters for the historian, I do not know. 
But I have no doubt that in the dbtant, as in the near, future this 
towering personality will stand out and compel homage. It may be 
that the message which he embodied wdll be understood and acted 
upon more in iater years than it is today. That message was not 
confined to a particular country or a community. Whatever truth 
there was in it was a truth applicable to all countries and to humanity 
as a whole. He may have stressed certain aspects of it in relation to 
the India of his day, and those particular aspects may cease to have 
much significance as times and conditions change. 'iTic kernel of that 
message was, however, not confined to time or space. And if this is so, 
then it will endure and grow in the understanding of man. 

He brought freedom to India and in that process he taught us 
many things which were important for us at the moment. He told 
us to shed fear and hatred, and of unity and equality and brother¬ 
hood, and of raising those who had iKen suppressed, and of the 
dignity of labour and of the supremacy of things of the spirit. Above 
all, he spoke and wrote unceasingly of truth in relation to all our 
aedvidtt. He repeated that Truth was to him God and God was 
Truth. Scholars may rabe their eyebrows, and philosophers and 
cynics repeat the old question: what is Truth? Few of us dare to 
answer that question with any assurance and it may be that the 
answer itself is many-sided and our limited intelligence cannot grasp 
the whole. But, however limited the functioning of our minds may 
be or our capacity for intuition, each one of us must, I suppose, have 
some limited idea of truth, as he sees it. Will he act upio it, regard¬ 
less of consequences, and not compromise with what he himself 
considers an aberradon from it? Will he even in search of a right 
goal compromise with the means to attain it? Will he subordinate 
means to ends? 

It is easy to frame this question, rather rhetorically, as if there 
was only one answer. But life is terribly complicated and the choices 
it offers are never simple. Perhaps, to some CJstent, an individual, 
leading his indiridual and rather isolated life, may endeavour 
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with some success to answer that question for himselF. But where 
he is concerned not only with his own actions but with tliosc of 
many others, when fate or circumstance has put him in a position 
of moulding and directing others, what then is he to do? How is a 
leader of men to function? If he is a leader, he must lead and not 
merely follow the dictates of the crowd, though some modern concep¬ 
tions of the functioning of democracy would lead one to think that 
he must bow down to the largest number. If he does so, then he is no 
leader and he cannot take others far along the right path of human 
progress. If he acts singly, according to his own lights, he cuts himself 
off from the very persons whom he is trj'ing to lead. If he brings 
himself down to the same level of understanding as others, then he 
has lowered himself, been untrue to his own idc^, and compromised 
that truth. And once such compromises begin, there is no end to 
them and the path is slippery. What then is he to do? It is not enough 
for him to perceive truth or some aspect of it. He must succeed 
in making others perceive it also, « ' 

The average leader of men, especially in a democratic society, 
has continually to adapt himself to his environment and to choose 
what he considers the lesser evil. Some adaptation b inevitable. 
But as this process goes on, occasions arise when that adaptation 
imperils the basic ideal and objective. I suppose there is no clear 
answer to this question and each individual and each generation 
will have to find its ow'n answer. 

The amaaing thing about Gandlii was that he adhered, in all 
its fullness, to his ideals, his conception of truth, and yet he did 
succeed in moulding and moving enormous masses of human beings. 
He was not inflexible. He was very much alive to the necessities of 
the moment, and he adapted liimsclf to changing circumstances. 
But all these adaptations were about secondary matters. In regard to 
the basic things he was inflexible and firm as a rock, There was no 
compromise in him with what he considered evil. He moulded a 
whole generation and more and raised them above themselves, for 
the lime being at least. That was a tremendous achievement. 

Does that achievement endure ? It brought results which un¬ 
doubtedly endure. ,\nd yet it brings some reaction in its train also, 
For people, compelled by some circumstance, to raise tlicmsclves 
above their normal level, are apt to sink back even to a lower 
level than previously. Wc see today something like that happening. 
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We saw that reaction in the tragedy of Gandhi’s own assassination. 
What is worse is the general lowering of standards, when Gandhi’s 
whole life was devoted to the raising of these very standards. Perhaps 
this is a temporary phase and people will recover from it and find 
themselves again. I have no doubt that, deep in the consciousness 
of India, the basic teachings of Gandhi will endure and will affect 
our national life. 

No man can write a real life of Gandhi, unless he is as big as 
Gandhi. So we can expect to have no real and fully adequate life 
of this man. Diiilcult as it is to write a life of Gandhi, this task 
becomes far more difficult because his life has become an intimate 
part of India’s life for half a century or more. Yet it may be that 
if many attempt to write his life, they may succeed in throwing 
light on some aspects of this unique career and also give others some 
understanding of this memorable period of India’s history. 

Tendulkar has laboured for many years over this book. He 
told me about it durfaig jGandhiji’s lifetime and I remember his 
consulting Gandhiji a few months before his death. Anyone can 
see that this work has involved gr^t and devoted labour for many 
long years. It brings together more facts and data about Gandhi 
than any book that 1 know. It is immaterial whether we agree 
with any interpretation or opinion of the author. We arc gii'cn here 
a mass of evidence and we can form our own opinions. Therefore, 
1 conrider this book to be of great value as a record not only of 
the life of a man supreme in his generation, but also of a period 
of India’s history which has intrinsic importance of its own. Wc 
^^live today in a world tom with hatred and violence and fear and 
'passion, and the shadow of war hang;s heavily over us all. Gandhi 
told us to cast away our fear and passion and to keep away from 
hatred and violence. His voice may not be heard by many in the 
tumult and shouting of today, but it will have to be heard and 
understood some time or other, if this world is to survive in any 
civilized form. 

People will write the life of Gandhi and they wiD discuss and 
criticiae him and his theories and activities. But to some of us he 
will remain something apart from theory —n radiant and beloved 
figure who ennobled and gave some significance to our petty lives, 
and whose passing away has left us vrith a feeling of emptiness and 
loneliness. Many pictures rise in my mind of this man, whose eyes 
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were often full of laughter and yet were pools of infinite sadness. 
But the picture that h dotnmaut and most significant is as 1 saw 
him marching, staff in hand, to Dandi on the Salt March in 1930 ^ 
Here was the pilgrim on his quest of Truths quiet, peaceful, deter¬ 
mined and fearless, who would continue that quest and pilgrimage* 
regardless of consequences. 


P^khaigom, Kashmir 

7™ J*>* 
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I GAPiNOT trace iKe origin of ihh book because ii has written itself 
and it reflects the times in which I and my generation have grown. 
Ii is a dream-world from which I have not emerged. Gandhiji 
and his story are present all the time before my mind's eye. He 
is moving among us and talking to us, as he did only a few years 
ago* His death h but a small incident; he courted it and defied 
it many a time. It is only the finale to a nvycstic symphony^ 

When I look back, the death of Tilak atid the national n^ourning 
come to my mind, with a vivid picture of Gandhiji leading the 
people, tJic very next day, to heFoic heights. The first of August, 
1920, is fixed deeply in the subconscious, though it was just die 
beginning of a great drama, developing almost without a flaw. I was 
then only ten years old. 

I was drawn into the whirlwind of revolution like the millions. 
It was a queer revolution, dcFying the Government in the open, 
in wbich the whole nation participated, pitting indomitable will 
against brute force. The mind became at once free, and defied 
siarv'ation and death, and followed the great leader wherever he 
wanted us to go* It was not merely hcri>worship but consciousness 
of strengtJi, with which he imbued the people to break the shackles 
of their enslaved minds* 

There were ups and downs in the nadon^s progress^ but no stag¬ 
nation. Gandhiji knew no defeat and inspired the people to march 
along a path never trodden before* 

The present work h a simple narration of the events through 
which we have lived. It is a history of the last fifty years or so witJi 
Gandhiji in the foreground. There is no attempt either at moraliKa* 
tion or dramatization of these exciting times* 1 have tried to tell 
the story faithfully and, m far as possible, in the words of Gandhiji, 
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who not only took the leading part in the movement but wrote the 
best commentary on it. 

I never knew that 1 would undertake this work, although I was 
eager for many years to examine what Gandhiji did to mould the 
new thought. In the beginning 1 was a devotee, then a critic, and 
am now an impartial admirer. I belong to no particular school 
of thought, and liave had no time, so far, to give my undivided 
attention to his philosophy as such. I did not always agree with him, 
but with his all-embracing life and his courage of conviction he has 
attracted me much more than any oilier historical figure, 

1 remember those early years when I read Arfiii with asidity 
and looked forward to the next issue. For thirty years, Gandhiji 
fed the minds of thousands and moulded the people’s character 
imperceptibly. With perfect co-ordination between his activities and 
his vm tings and speeches, he set a supreme example for the people 
to follow, though they did not always do so intelligently. Today, 
it may seem that his influence has vanished and that lie alone 
was his follower. But how can the seeds of great thoughts prove | 
so barren ? 

Fortunately for India, Gandhiji lived long and led an intensely 
active life. It touched almost every phase of the nation’s activity. 

His contacts were varied and his experiences unique. He made a 
gift of his wisdom to the world through his writings and speeches, 
illustrated by his actions. Einstein wrote: "Generations to come, 
it may be, will scarce believe that such a one as this ever in flesh 
and blood walked upon tliis earth.*' 

1 had the good fortune of receiving Gandhiji’s co-operation in 
completing this work, wliich involved many years of research and 
took ^ years to write. Some of the important speeches and writings 
were revised by Gandhij'i himself for this book. Historical facts 
have been checked from the original sources as well as from some 
of Gandhiji's colleagues. Indiaii Opinwn, Tintng /ndia and Harijaa 
have been an important source of material, and I am greatly 
indebted to Mahadev Desai and to some extent to Pyarclal. 

To make the work authentic and detailed, 1 have consulted daily 
newspapers of the last fifty years. All available literature, in several 
Indian and foreign languages, has been made use of and the chaff 
sifted from the grain. In doubtful eases my final authority was 
Gandhiji himself. When I met him last on January 22, 1948, we 
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discussed the smallest details—the format of the biography, type, 
illustrations, standardization of spelling, quotation-marks and even 
hyphens. He took keen interest m my work, and always gave me 
his gracious co-operation. 

I have also drawn upon important and not easily available letters 
in the custody of men close to Gandhiji and in private collections. 
In search of material I visited the important places associated 
with Gandhiji's name. And still 1 feel that mine is but a humble 
attempt to depict the life of one who has left behind treasure 
which is scattered and not yet made available to rttcarch students. 
I only hope that the material collected by me will be of use to 
future generations. 

The work tliat 1 undertook many years ago has not always 
been smooth-sailing. There has been abundant co-operation, and 
some non-co-operation too. But Gandhiji being my chief guide 1 
have been able to achieve something. I must mention here that we 
have yet to cultivate an appreciation of •historical works. It was 
a painfiil experience to be told by some of Gandhiji's colleagues 
that they had destroyed his letteis. Even big libraries in India do 
not possess files of Indian OpiniMf Towig India and Hanjan. 

Mine has been a strenuous task, but I have thoroughly enjoyed 
it, although 1 sometimes feel that it should have been undertaken 
by someone else. I am temperamentally not made for historical worb. 
The artist in me remains not altogether satisfied. 1 have, however, 
chosen to stick to facts and eschewed material, however interesting, 
when there was the slightest doubt about its authenticity. 

In completing the eight volumes of the present work, I have re¬ 
ceived help and co-operation from several fHends and sy mpathizers. 
First, i am indebted to my friend, the late Yusuf J. Meherally, who 
supplied me with boob for over twenty yeais and goaded me to 
wTite, while I was interested only in reading. I may also reveal 
here that the seeds of this book were sown in Nasilt jail where we 
were both detained in 1940, although it was scarcely realized by 
either of tis then. 

In the jail I met another friend, R. R. Diwakar, who took keen 
interest in my work and has made possible its publication in the 
present form. As an underground Congress worker in 1949-45, 
he actively collaborated with me in bringing out the seventy-fifth 
birthday volume, Gandhiji, He then suggested that I should write 
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a full-knj^th biogr^iphy of Gandhiji. Having made that suggestion, 
he was keen on seeing the eight volumes come out as early as 
possible. It is no exaggeration to say that lie has taken greater 
interest in this work tlian in his own books. 

The story of the publication of this work dcserv'cs a chapter by 
itself, but this is not the place for it. 1 can only mention that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru offered his active co-operation from the 
very inception of the idea. He has been a source of strength to me 
for many ycajs and has taken personal interest in the publication 
of this biography. He also hcljted me in getditg valuable material, 
and permitted me to use important letters in Ivis possession. And, 
above everything, he ha$ put his faith in me, which means so much 
for a semidve person. 

My chief co-worker in the present venture is V'ithaibhai K. 
Jhaveri, my friend and colleague for the last twelve years. We 
have been together in several cultural activities. He made the 
seventy-fifth birthday volume on Gandhiji a beaudful produedon. 
In Uiis work, he is not only responsible for the collccdon of rare 
illustrations and documents, for litc fly-leaf and ihe jacket, but has 
also not spared himself in getting material for my research work. 
He gave me access to his excellent library of Gandhian literature. 
By embellishing this work with apt illustrations, he has made it 
doubly interesting and informative. The illustrations form a vital 
part of what is a documentary work, and he has shown zeal and 
taste in collecting them. In designing the jacket and the fly-leaf 
Vithalbhai has received hearty co-operadon from S. Dasgupta. 

1 am solely responsible for the text as well as for the structure 
of the book, I am aware of some of its defects which could perhaps 
have been avoided in more suitable circumstances. My friend and 
co-worker on the seventy-fifth birthday volume, M, Chalapathi Rau, 
went through the whole manuscript and helped me In chiselling 
it. He treated my work as his own and dev'oted to it several months 
of his very busy time. 

My manuscript was also read by my friend, N. G. Jog, who lias 
helped me in other ways. Some part of the manuscript was read by 
my friends, Yusuf J, Mcherally, Ranimanohar Lohia and Frank 
Moracs, and they gave me encouragement all the time. 

For four years, my friend and colleague, Anu Bandyopadhyaya, 
has given me assistance in revising the manuscript. She has all 
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through stood by me, and has treated my work as her own, for 
which I am gratefal^ She has assisted me in reading the proofs and 
has given me vaJuable help in avoidiiig typographical errors. Her able 
assistance has saved me from extra strain in preparing the glossary 
and the index. 

Foremost among those who rendered spontaneous help from die 
very beginning to VithalbJiai and myself is Sumati Moraijec. She 
secured material Ibr the Ixjokj and has helped us in several ways 
as few could have. She completely identified herself with the work 
and has made valuable contribution to it. 

My old colleague and friend^ Mridula Sarabhai, gave me assistance 
hi contacting people and visiting placs In connection with my work. 

My two friends. Dr. N. B. Parulcfcar and Baburao Patel, freed 
me from economic worry to enable me to concentrate upon my 
labour of love. 

Jivanjibhui D. Desai, on behalf of the Navajivan Trusty has 
rendered help by furnishing some mater^l a*nd by permitting die 
reproduction of Gandhiji's writings, the copyright material of the 
trust. For this I am thankful to thp Navajivao Trust. 

Acknowledgement is due to Visva-Bharati for permitting the use of 
the Gatidhi-Tagore cotTespondcncc and some illustrations, 

Nirmal Kumar Bose, Gandhiji's secretary at NoakhalJ, furnished 
for the book some material. He also kindly went diroiigh the chapter 
on Noakhalt. Manu Gandhi, U. M. D. Thakersey, Girdhari Kripalaiii 
and Sanialdas Gandhi lent us some material. Dr. Monibhai Trivedi, 
C. M, Trivedi, D. R. D. Wadi a, Kusumbehn Desai, Shivlal, and 
Kanu Gandhi have lent us photographs. 

Among those who actively helped in securing material are R. G. 
Soman, Narendra Deva, D. S. Bakhle, Soli Ratliwala, Khimjibha] 
Patel, Balkoba Bhave, Ratilal ShcUi] V, C. Masliruwala and R. 
Phatak. R. K. Prabhu and G. N. Dhawan lent me their files of 
India and Harijan and put at my disposal other Gandhi an 
literature. Lfsha Mehta translated a couple of articles by Gandhiji 
from Gujarad into English. 

My thanks are due to the custodiaas of the Servants of India 
Societ>'’s Library' in Poona, Sabarmati Asliram, Kashi Vidyapith, 
the Government Record Libraryi' and the Royal Asiatic S«iety‘s 
Library in Bombay, the AlUndia Congress Committee's Library 
in Allahabad, the Tolstoy Museum at Yasnaya Polyana* 
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In typing the manuscript which involved tremendous labour^ 1 
had the willing help of Bha^kar and Anant Avasare. M. V. Ganesh 
and C* V, Natesan also gave help* 

Central Camera Co*, Continental Photo Stores^ Premier Offset 
Works, Provincial Industrial Co-operative Assodadon, L. N. Renu, 
Pnndlik Katgadc, U. S. Mohan Rao, P. D. Tandon, Sitaram 
Gunthey, Hamarain Singh, Vidyutkumar V* Munshi, Champaklal 
C- Shah, V* K* Raiji, C* C. Shah, K. Nagsh Rao, S. A. Ayer, 
Giridhari, and M.O* Mathai gave their cenoperaUon* Our thanks to 
J. Mistri for the rilk screen printing on the book's doth cover. 

The responsibility of publication has fallen on my shoulders and 
that of my colleague, Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri. This has been made 
possible by the donations given as loan to us by the following persons, 
to whom we are indebted: 

The late Mr. Dhirajlal B. Desai, Mrs. Sushila Rani Baburao 
Patel, Mr. J* M* Coo«r, Mr, M, N. Kulkarni, Mr, K, H, Kabbur, 
Mr, P. N. Kaul, Mr. Ramnath Potdar,, Mr. Jehangir P. Patel, 
Mr. Pratap Dialdas, Messrs, Amulakh Amicharxd & Co., Crown 
Spinning & Manufacturing Co*,«Ltd., Bhaidas Maganlal & Co*, 
N* M. Tripathi Ltd.j Mafatlal Gagalbhai & Co., and the Maharaj* 
kumar of Vizianagram. 

S* K* Pad! has helped us in the arduous task of raising the money. 

Our special thanks are due to Mr* J* C. Jain^ General Manager of 
Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd., who has taken keen interest in the 
publication and has given all necessary faciliues. We arc also thank¬ 
ful to the workers of the Timra of India Press for their hearty 
__ co-operation. 

Our thanks are due to several other friends, in India and abroad, 
w^ho have given us their ungrudging co-operadon in tlie publication 
of the biography of one who belongs to the whole world* 


D, G. TENBULKAn 
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Plassiy To Amritsar 


Mohandas KAitAMCHAND Gamdhi was bom twelve years after the 
Revolt of 1857* a last fierce effort to drive out the foreigner. When 
Lord Dalhousie left India in 1856 British rule had been estabUdicd, 
directly or mdircctlyj over the whole of India^ In May t837 it was 
suddenly challenged by the revolt known in text-books as the Indian 
Mutiny* and the issue was decided by June 185S. The revolt brought 
forth among others the inspiring figure of Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi 
who died fighting on the battlefield- * 

The foundations of British domination were laid at Plassey in 1757- 
A broad a series of inventions in the jiidustrial field found Britain ripe 
for industrial revolution in 1770, To' make it a success she needed an 
expanding market and cash capital which prostrate India meekly 
provided. The East India Company looted Bengal to fill its coffers. 
India's ruinous condition was demonstrated by a famine in Bengal 
in 1770 in which ten million people died. Yet land revenue was 
increased and rigorously collected* By 1813 the company's monopoly 
of the Indian trade had been terminated and a new policy of exploi¬ 
tation begun* It was designed to expand the Indian market for 
British manufactures and to increase Indians production of raw 
matertals for the benefit of British industry*, In the name of free trade 
British products were allowed free entry into the country while tariffs 
were raised high against Indian goods entering England* In 1787 
the exports of Dacca muslin to England amounted to three million 
rupees j in 1817 they ceased altogether. By 1S30 India w^ho for cent¬ 
uries had exported cotton goods to the whole world was importing 
one-fourth of Britain's cotton textile exports. 

Mill cloth from England destroyed the handloom industry in India 
and machine-made yarn wiped out the Indian spinners. The bask of 
the traditional Indian economy in which farming was supplemented 
by cottage industiy' was thus destroyed* Millions of artisans and 


crafismcn v?crc forced to fall back on agriculture as their sole means 
of subsistence and survival. Between 1770 and igoo—130 years — 
there were twenty-two famines. Millions of people died of starvation 
and the survivors had not much strength left to resist the evib of 
foreign domination. Lord Bentinek, the Governor-General, reported 
in 1834 that “the misery hardly finds a parallel in the history of eom- 
merce. The bones of the cotton weavers are bleaching the plains of 
India,“ The impoverished nation, howcvcrj rose heroically in revolt. 

The Revolt of 1857 threw everything in confusion and its suppres¬ 
sion was followed by the abolition of the East India Company and by 
the assumption of the government of the country by the British 
sovereign. By the Act for the Better Government of India passed in 
August 1858, the authority of the directors and of the Board of Con¬ 
trol was transferried to the Secretary of State responsible as a member 
of the cabinet to Parliament, In November 1858 Lord Canning, now 
styled Viceroy as well as Governor-General, formally announced the 
change through a Ro'yal ^Proclamation. “We hold ourselves bound to 
the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligation of duties 
which bind us to all our other sulyccts. Iti their prosperity will be our 
strength j in their contentment our security and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” 

For many years the proclamation acted like a balm and Indian 
leaders vied with one another in their loyalty to the British crown. 
But regarding the pledge of equal status for all British subjects, Lord 
Lytton who was the Viceroy from 1876 to 1880, in a confidential 
letter to the Secretary of State for India, wrote, “We all know that 
these claims and expectations never can or will be fulfilled." One 
Indian entered the Indian Civil Service in 1B64, three more in 1871, 
M late as 1913 over eighty per cent of the highest and best paid posts 
in the civil sendee as a whole were still in British hands. In Britain 
public interest in India, excited for a time by the 1857 rebellion, was 
dying down. Only on rare occasions could Indian policy be made an 
issue in party warfare, for the leaders on both sides were agreed that 
self-government for India was not yet practical politics. Disraeli, for 
example, presented Queen Victoria with the imperial title in 1876 
in order, as he said, to show the world that “the Parliament of 
England has resolved to uphold the Empire of India," John Bright, in 
evejy way Disraeli’s opposite, was as convinced as any Tory that the 
attainment of India’s freedom would be a matter of “generations”. 
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In spite of impoverishment and fru^tratioiij public-spirited leaders 
tried to infuse a new life into the prostrate nation and India threw 
up a great figure like Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

Ram Mohun Roy* who was born in 1772^ laid the roundatton of 
public life in Bengal. Well versed in SanskritPersian and Arabic, 
he preached against idolatry' and superstition. He began learning 
English privately at the age of twenty-four for there were no English 
schools then. He learnt Greek, Latin and Hebrew' to discover the 
sources of religion and culture of the W^est. He also took interest in 
the sciences. In 1815 he started an agitation against suttee, went to 
the burning grounds and persuaded people to desist from this cruel 
custom. The rite was abolished in December 1828. To popularize bis 
views Ram Mohun Roy brought out a bilingual Bengali-English 
weekly, Sambad Iidumudi, in 1821 and Mir^t-uMkhbar^ a Persian week¬ 
ly^ in 1822, These journals were perhaps the first to be conducted by 
an Indian, Ram Mohun Roy's joumalLtk activities were intimately 
connected with his reform movements, Hf was bitterly opposed by 
the orthodox sections but he also had staunch supporters, among them 
the Tagore family which played a great role later in the renaissance 
in Bengal. He wrote text-books m Bengali on grammar, geography, 
astronomy and geometr^^ On his suggestion* the Hindu College w'as 
opened at Calcutta in 182410 introduce western educadon. He found¬ 
ed the Brahmo Samaj in 1828 to wean the Hindus from the evils of 
pernicious conventions. It was also meant to be a meeting-ground of 
alJ sects who wished to unite for divine worship. In 1830 he left for 
England to represent the grievances of Akbar Shah 11 , the titular 
Emperor of Delhi^ For this purpose he was invested w^ith the title of 
Raja and given a seal of office by the Emperor. On his voyage to 
England* he insisted* even tliough he was feeble in health, on visiting 
a French ship* which was anchored in Capetown harbour. He wished 
to pay homage from his motherland to France, who had raised aloft 
the banner of revolution for ‘"Liberty, Equality* Fraternity"^ After a 
five months* voyage he arrived in England in April 1831. At King 
William I V"s coronation a seat was assigned to him among the ambass^ 
adors of free countries. He took keen interest in the great agitation 
over the Reform Bill of 1832, He observed: “The struggles are 
not between reformers and and-reformers but liberty and oppression 
throughout the world.’* He visited Paris in 1832 and was received 
with the highest honours. He was present in England for the first 
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sitting of the rdbimcd Parliajfnent* He look up the cause of Indian 
political reform, advocated the separation of judicial and executive 
functions and vM'as the first Indian to go to England to give evidence 
before a parliamentary committee. The father of modern India wished 
to visit America but died unexpectedly at Bristol in September 1833. 

Another great figure of the time wa^ Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, a 
great scholar and educationist, bom in 1817. As a result of the Revolt 
of 1857 the Mushnis suffered more than the Hindus from the vindic¬ 
tive attitude of the British. Syed Ahmed Khan, though then serving 
m a subordinate judge, pointed out that one great cause of the revolt 
was that the Government had no contact with the people and, there* 
fore, were oblivious to the feelings and die conditions of the masses^ 
He declared i ^*Had the Indians been repre^nted in the councils the 
grievances of the people would have been communicated from time to 
time to their rulers.” 

Belonging to a family of high position and repute in Mogul days, 
he joined the lower rank%of the civil service in 1837 and steadily rose 
till he reached the highest position so far reached by an Indian, 
membership of the Govcmor-Qcnerafs Legislative CounciU His 
influence within his community was great and his notable service to 
it was in the field of education. He worked to reconcile oriental learn¬ 
ing with western hterature and science. From 1858 right up to his 
death in 1898, he dominated Muslim public life in India. He opposed 
the idea of the Muslims joining hands with the Indian National 
Congress though he felt die justice of the Congress demands. He 
advised his community lo eschew politics and to devote its energies 
to education. In 1876 he founded the Muslim College at Aligarh. 
Ten years iaicr he initiated the Muslim Educational Conference. 
**Reason alone is a sulficicnt guide,was his motto for education* He 
believed that ihe Hindus and the Muslims were the two eyes of India^ 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century dial western 
polidcal ideas manifested themselves in India. In 1851, the Bridsh 
Indian Associadon in Bengal and, m 1852, the Bombay Presidency 
Associadon w ere started. The British Indian Association, Founded by 
Surendranadi Bancrjea, superseded the Bengal National League, 
which had itself superseded the Bengal Associadon, primarily a land¬ 
lord organization. The leading figures of the Bombay Association 
w^reDadabhai Naoroji and the famous jurist, Vishvanaih Narayan 
Mandalik. As a protest against favouritism to Lancashire goods. 
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Mandalik appjcartd in the Boinbay Legislative Council in the home- 
spun country' cloth now known as khaddar, and said it was his poll- 
tical protest* With the Bombay Presidency Association were con¬ 
nected Pherozeshah Mehta, E- Wacha, K. T. Telang and Badru- 
din Tyabji. In the south, public life was inaugurated by Mnrfi# started 
in 1878^ M- Veeraraghavachariar^ Rangiah Naidu, G* Subramania 
Iyer and N. Subbarau, the founders oTHmda.Uid the foundauoii of 
political organization through the Madras Mahajan Sabha in 1O84. 

The offshoot of the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal was the Frarthana 
Samaj in Bombay, founded in 1S67+ Professor R- G. BhandarkaCj 
Justice Ranade and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar joined it and worked 
for social reform* Mahadev Govind Ranadc, bom in 184^7 was not 
Only an eminent judge but a historian, economist and ardent social 
reformer. His disciple, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, once said of him: 
"Tor about thirty years, he represented our highest thought and our 

highest aspiration/’ ^ » 

Social reform was the hardest task in Ifidla. People deprived of 
their worldly possessions stuck fast to their agelong social customs. In 
1840 a secret organizations Paran^thansa Mandal, was founded in 
Bombay- Its creed was to destroy caste and communal barriers- It 
advocated widow marriage and deprecated idol worship. A new 
member had to drink milk from a common vessel and eat bread- The 
society's branches spread outside Bombay and counted among its 
members some Muslims and Christiains- It strictly enjoined secrecy as 
there was fear of ostracism. The society came to an end in 186b as a 
result ofindL^reet publicity of its existence and of the members’ names. 

People iike Bhandarkar, Teiang, Ranadc and Agarkar working 
openly for social reforms had to face the music. In 1&90 filly promi- 
nent Brahmins of Poona including Ranadc and Tilak were invited to 
a gathering of missionaries. Tea and biscuits were seiaxd. When this 
news leaked out Ranadc and Tilak were excommunicated. They had 
to bow to public agitation and perform the purification ceremony. 

Solid political and social work in Maharashtra was done by the 
Sarvajanik Sabha, started in 1870 by Ganesh Vasudev Josbi alias 
Sarvajanik Kaka* He propagated swadeshi and spun yam daily for 
his own wear; he opened swadeshi shops and by his own example 
converted people to the swadeshi creed. His intellectual inspiration 
came from Ranade who also worked for the Sarvajanik Sabha till 
1895 when it was captured by Tilak. During 1881^1 Chiplunkar, 
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Agarkar and TiIakstarted the New English School^ the English weekly 
Mahmttay and the Mara tin weekly Kesari to propagate and prepare the 
people for national service. The triumvirate rose rapidly to prom¬ 
inence. In 1896 as a result of the unbridgeable gulf between TilaVs 
extremist school and Ranade^s moderate school of thought, the Deccan 
Association was inaugurated by Ranadc and his pupil Gokhale. 

After Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Dadabhal Naoroji^ who was bora 
in Bombay in 1825^ occupied the most significant position. He was 
the founder in India and in England of more than thirty institutions. 
In the teeth of opposition Dadabhai laid the foundation of women*s 
education in Bombay in 1849. In 1851 he started a Gujarati journal 
Rost Gqftar^ as the organ of progressive views on social, religious and 
educational reforms. The first Indian to be a professor> he wras 
appointed Professor of Mathematics and Physics at the Elphinstone 
College in 4854. Next year he accepted the offer to join the com¬ 
mercial firm of the (Jamas in London as he was **desirous of seeing 
an intimate connection tetablishcd between England and India”, 
and “particularly to provide home for young Indians so that they 
might freely go to England and ct>mpete for the Indian Civil Service 
and other services.” Dadabhai;, however^ resigned his partnership in 
185S because he could not persuade himself to pocket earnings 
derived from dealings in opium^ wine and spirits which led to the 
ruin of thousands. Dadabhal worked as Professor of Gujarati in 
University College, London, and actively participated in several 
institutions. Dadabhal founded in 1&66 what is now known as the 
East India Association. He became an unofficial ambassador for 
India and worked for her in every field. In 1874 he was appointed a 
minister in the Baroda state and in 1885 he was nominated an addi¬ 
tional member of the Bombay Legislative CounciL He was elected 
a Member of Parliament in iSga* the first Indian so elected. His 
greatest gift to posterity was Pci^ertj and an-Bniisk Rule in India^ 
published in igoi. He presided thrice over the Indian National 
Congress. In 1904 he attended the Internationa] Socialist Congress 
at Amsterdam representing the people of India. The delegates leapt 
to their feet and stood uncovered before him in solemn silence to 
mark their respect for India's representative. On hearing Dadabhai, 
the Amsterdam Congress passed a resolution that it **bmnds Great 
Britain with the mark of shame for its treatment of India“\ The 
Grand Old Man of India died in 1917 at the age of ninety-two. 
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Besides persons and msHtutians^ the Indian newspapers played an 
important role in those early formative ycars^ They helped the people 
to understand the problems of different pro\inces_s thus created a sort 
of brotherhoodj and became a powerful medium for the political 
education of the people. In Madras, ffinduj in Maharashtra, Kesari 
and Mahratta and in Bengalj Fatrika came into being. 

When in 1B78 the Vernacular Press Act was passed, F^ilrika to 
escape the consequences was changed from a Bengali-English into 
an English pap>er overnight. The press of the time was a national 
tribune and newspapers like Kisari were read eagerly in groups, even 
in the villagesp 

The scholarly literature of 1850-1900 had the greatest influence 
in kindling the flame of self-respect in the nation^ The great orien¬ 
talists, Rajendralal Miira, Bhandarkar and Tilak probed into the 
hoary wisdom of the East and showed to the world that originality 
and scholarship were not the monopoly of the,West, Btlhler^ Weber* 
Dcussen, Monicr Williams, Macdondh S 4 r Edwin x 4 rnold, Sylvain 
Levi and Ma.x Mailer interpreted India to the West, Besides the 
literature on philosophy and religisn* India produced original histor¬ 
ical works w^hich influenced the political life of the country^ Romesh 
Chunder Dutt j Ranadeand Dadabhai revealed through their scholarly 
books the real condition of India's dumb millions. The foundation 
of Indian economics was laid by Ranadc, Sir -Asutosh Mookerjec 
transformed the Calcutta University from a mere examining body to 
one of the greatest teachirig universities in the East* manned and 
controlled by Indian scholars. He encouraged research in all branches 
of learning. In science India first attracted the attention of the world 
at the beginning of the twcntielh century through the researches of 
JagadishChunderBose and the great mathematidan Ramanujan, In 
the art world Bengal did the pioneering work, E.B. Havell, Principal 
of the Calcutta School of Art, popularized Indian art through his 
brilliant books. Dr. Ananda K, Coomaraswamy through his scholarly 
and inspiring writingson art guided the taste of new India. In literature 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Hali, Tagore and Iqbal gave India 
a new ideology and inspiration, Bankim^s "Bande Mataram^^ and 
Iqbal's "'Hindostan Hamara^’ were the bat tie hymns which resounded 
throughout India, 

Another factor w hich contribuied to the new' life was the renais¬ 
sance in the religious field. The first religious movement of the 
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nineteenth century started by Raja Ram Mohuri Kay and came 
to be known as the Brahmo Samaj* His work was continued by 
Debendranaih Tagore and Keshub Chnnder Sen, by the former on 
the lines of pure Hinduism and by the latter on Christian lines. In 
Bombay the Prarlhana SamaJ was founded to carry on the same 
work. The Arya Samaj was founded in 1875 in Bombay and in 1877 
in Lahore by Swami Dayanand Saraswati on ancient Vedic prin¬ 
ciples. Its cry was ‘^Back to the Vedas”. It exercised a great influence 
upon his wdl-organisccd and self-sacrificing followers. The Theosoph- 
ical Society under Mrs. Annie Besant rendered valuable service to 
the revival. The most picturesque figure was Swami Vivekananda, 
the disciple of Ramakrbhna Paramahansa. From Cape Comorin to 
Almora^ he exhorted the youth of India to arise and conquer the 
w^orld with their spirituality. In 1885 the Anjuman-e-Himsuyat-uL 
Islam was founded in Lahore to arouse new interest in the Muslim 
religion, to combat C^hristian mUsions, and to open Urdu schools. 

The use of religious ftr^'^our for political organization was first 
made in Maharashtra. The Ganapad festival was inaugurated by 
Tilak in 1B94. Volunteers were trained in the art of fencing with 
sticks. The students joined in hundreds. Lectures, processions and 
singing of patriotic songs w'ere the main features of the festival In 
1895 Tilak also inaugurated the Shivaji fesdval and it became a 
platform for preaching nadonaiism. Tagore and Aurobindo supported 
the movement for honouring the memory of Shivaji in Bengal. In 1904 
Tagore wrote the poem “Shivaji Utsab"' and read it at the Calcutta 
Town HalL Similar to the Ganapad festival there w^as the Kali fesdval 
in Bengal The British Government strongly suspected the modvc 
behind such celebrations and used all means 10 suppress them. 

The political unrest had received a great incentive from the costly 
durbar held at Delhi in 1B77. The princes and nobles flocked to it 
from far-fiung parts of the country^ in great pomp. It occurred to 
Indian leaders who witnessed the celebrations that '"if the princes 
and the nobles in the land could afford to form a pageant for the 
glorification of an autocratic Viceroy * why could not the people be 
gathered together to invite themselves to restrain by constitutional 
means and methods the spirit of autocratic rule?^* 

In Calcutta the Indian Association held a National Conference 
m 1883, which was attended by the intelligentsia of Bengal. It was 
at this conference that Surendranath Banerjca, referring to the Delhi 
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exhorted the audience to unite and organize themselves 
for the country's cause. Cakutta*3 lead was followed by Madras, 
Bcimbay and Poona. In March 1885 it was decided to hold a meeting 
of representatives from parts of India during the next Christmas. 
This can bc$aid to be the origin of the Indian National Congress, the 
foundation of which marts the most important event in the political 
history of India. Poona was considered the most central and, there- 
fore^^ suitable place* The following circular was issued : 

Conference of the Indian National Union will be held at Poona 
From the 25th to the 31 st December 1&85. 

“ITte conference will be composed of delegates—leading politic¬ 
ians well acquainted with the English language—from all parts of 
the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 

“The direct objects of the conference will be; (t) to enable all the 
most earnest labourers in the cause of national progress to become 
personally known to each other ; (3) to discuss,and decide upon the 
political operations to be underiaicn during the ensuing year. 

“Indirectly this conference will form the germ of a native parlia¬ 
ment and, if properly conducted, •will consritute in a few years an 
Unanswerable reply to the assertion that India is still wholly unfit 
for any form of representative institutions* The first conference will 
decide whether the next shall be again held at Poona or whether, 
following the precedent of the British Association, the conferences 
shall be held year by year at different important centres.” 

The first meeting did not, however, take place at Poona, for, only 
a few days before Christmas, some sporadic cases of cholera occurred 
and the conference, now called the Congress, was moved to Bombay. 
The historic session of the first Congress began on December 28* 
1885, in the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College on the Gowalia Tank 
Road, Bombay* There seventy-two representatives who elect^ 
themselves as delegates met and discussed the programme, while 
another thirty or so attended as friends, being as Government servants 
precluded &om acting as representatives in a political gather* 
ing, among whom the most noteworthy were Justice Ranadc and 
Professor R. G* Bhandarkar* Among those who participated were 
DadabhaiNaoroJi, Pherozesbah Mchtaj K.T. Telang, D, E* VVaeha, 
Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, N. G. Chandavarkar, S. Subramania Iyer, 
M. Vecraraghavachariar, Narcndranath Sen* The first voices heard 
Were those of Allan Octavian Hume, S. Subramania Iyer and Telang 
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who proposEclj seconded and supported the dection of the 
president, W. C, Bonnerjee, an eminent Indian Christian lawyer 
from Bengal. 

The Congress programme was concerned with both the pace and 
the method of constitutional progress. As to pace it declared that a 
step beyond that taken in iB6i was now overdue. The nine resolu¬ 
tions of the first National Congress marked the beginning of the 
formulation of Indians demands. The first resolution asked For a 
Royal Commission to Inquire into the working of the Indian admin- 
istradon. The second asked for the abolition of the India Council. 
The third dealt with the defects of the Legislative Councils in which 
all the members were then nominated and asked for the admission 
of elected members. The fourth prayed for simultaneous examina¬ 
tions for the LC.S. and the raising of the age of candidates. The fifth 
and sixth dealt with the increasingly excessive miHiary^ expenditure. 
The seventh protest^ against the annexation of Upper Burma and 
its proposed incorporatlotfi with India. Pherozeshah Mehta protested 
against the annexation and urged that, if it must be annexed, Burma 
should be treated as a crowm oolony and should not be made a 
burden upon Indian revenues. The eighth resolution ordered the 
sending of the resolutions to political associations, to be discussed 
and passed ail over the country by political bodies and public meet¬ 
ings* The final resolution fixed the next Congress at Calcutta on 
December 28, 1886, 

After three days" labour^ the Congress concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the president, followed by three cheers for Hume, wrhich 
the “Father of the Congress** ever since received at every session of 
the Congress until his death in There was an outburst of loyal 
demonstration when Hume called for ^^threc times three cheers for 
Her Majesty the Qpcen Empress**, 

The resolutions of the first Congress were drafted at a private 
meeting held at the residence of Principal Wordsworth of the Elphlu- 
stone College and attended by other officials who included Sir 
William Wedderburn, Justice Ranadc and others. The background 
of the Congress as given by VV. C, Bonncijce is: **Mr. A, O. Hume, 
C.B* had in 1884 conceived the idea that it would be of great advan¬ 
tage to the country if leading Indian politicians could be brought 
together once a year to discuss social matters and be upon friendly 
footing with one another. He did not desire that politics should form 
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part of their dUcussion, forj there were recognized political bodies in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of India, and he thought 
these bodies might suffer in importance if* when Indian politicians 
from different parts of the country' came together* they discussed 
politics. His idea further was that the Governor of the province 
where the politicians met should be asked to preside over their deli¬ 
berations* and that thereby great cordiality should be established 
between the official classes and the non-official Indian politicians. 
Full of these ideas he saw the noble marquis when he went to Simla 
early in 1885* Lord Dufferin took great interest in the matter. He 
said there was no body of persons in this eountry w‘ho performed the 
functions w'hich Her Majesty*s opposition did in England. It would 
be very desirable in their interest as well as the interest of the ruled 
that Indian politicians should meet yearly and point out to the 
Government in what respects the administration was defective and 
how it could be improved, and he added that an assembly such as he 
proposed should not be presided over byithe local Governor for in 
his presence the people might not like to apeak out their minds. 
Leading politicians in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts 
of the country unanimously accepted Lord Dufferin’s scheme and 
proceeded to give effect to it. Lord Dufferin had made it a condition 
with Mr* Hume that his name in connection with the scheme of the 
Congress should not be divulged so long as he remained in the coun¬ 
try', and his condition was faithfully maintained and none but the 
men consulted by Hume knew anything about the matter. 

Hume, a British ex-official and son of a famous philosopher* had 
evidence that political discontent was going underground. He had 
come into possession of information supplied to the heads of some 
Hindu religious sects and orders by their disciples presaging a mass 
outburst. There were agrarian riots in the Bombay part of the Deccan 
led by Vasudev Balvant Phadke, Not that an organized mutiny was 
ahead, but that the people felt a sense of hopelessness and wanted to 
do something- sudden violent outbreak of sporadic crime* mur¬ 
ders of obnoxious persons* robbery of bankers, act$ really of lawless¬ 
ness w hich by a due coalescence of forces might any day develop into 
a national revolt.'^ Hume thereupon resolved to open a safety-valve 
For this unrest and the Congress was such an outlet. 

The first Congress was composed of self-appointed leaders, the 
second of elected delegates. In those early days any association of 
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any kind, or any public meeting, might elect a delegate. In this way 
500 delegates were elected for the second Congress of whom 434 
actually registered their names and credentials as present. The del¬ 
egates began to stream into Calcutta and the meeting of the Congress 
was held on December 28,1886, in the town hall, packed to its limit. 
The famous scholar Dr. Rajcndralal Mitra welcomed the delegates 
and visitors. Tagore composed speciaJ songs for the occasion and 
recited the opening song: “Assembled arc we today at the call of the 
Mother.” Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided, drew attention to the 
refusal of the Government to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the working of the Indian administration. He laid stress on the 
poverty of India and urged that it was "the right as well as the duty 
of this Congress to set forth its convictions, both as to this widespread 
destitution and the primary steps needed for its alleviation”. In his 
opening address, the president pointed out that the Congress was a 
purely political body, and, while he was himself profoundly alive 
to the necessity of social teforms, he held that the Congress should 
deal only with poll deal matters on which Indians were united. 

Among the acquisitions that year were Surendranath Banerjea and 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. W. C. Bonncijce, who presided at the first 
session, spoke thus at the second: *'It is under the civilizing rule of 
the Queen and the people of England that we meet here together, 
hindered by none, freely allowed to speak our minds, without the 
least fear or hesitation. Such a thing is possible under British rule, 
and under British rule only.” The representatives of the British rule 
could scarcely quarrel with such filial piety. One of the most active 
founders of the movement was a British ex-official, Hume, and for 
several years it was backed by such British partisans as George Yule 
and iatcr Sir William Wedderbum and Sir Henry Cotton. 

The usual invitations sent to the Viceroy’s household were re¬ 
turned on the ground that officials could uoi attend a political 
assemblage. The Conpess session was prolonged for four days. At 
the close of the session, Lord Dufferin received a deputation headed 
by ffic president. They were received as “distinguished visitors to the 
capital”. He also invited them to a garden party, carefully explaining 
that he did not invite them as representatives. 

The third Congress held at Madras in December 1887 evoked still 
greater enthusiasm and the number of delegates rose to over 600 of 
whom 250 hailed from outside the Madras Presidency. It was in 
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Madras that for the first time a special pavilion was constructed for 
the meeting of the Congress. The President of the Congress was 
Badrtidin Tyabji, a distlngiiished member of the Bombay bar* Some 
3,000 spectators witnessed the session. The Governor of Madras 
received the delegates at Government Hoosej sumptuous refresh* 
ments were provided and the Governor's band was in attendance. 

At the fourth session of the Congress held at Allahabad in i888, a 
complete change was witnessed in the official attitude towards the 
movement. In the course of his farew^cll speech in i 883 j Dufferinj 
disturbed by the growing self-assurance of Congress demands, 
thought fit to describe its adherents as a '"microscopic minority’^ of 
the multitudinous Indian people. Efforts were made to prevent the 
Congress being held a t Allahabad. The development of the Congress 
activities during the year was unprecedented. Hundreds of thousands 
of pamphlets and leaflets were distributed* hundred$ of men took a 
direct part in the elections of delegates. About 1,500 delegates were 
elected of whom 1,245 attended die Allahabad session. George Yule 
was elected president. 

Thc fii3t president was an Indium Christian, the second and the 
sixth Parsisj the third a Muslim, the fourth and fifth Englishmen^ 
Only at the seventh session a Hindu presided for the first time over 
the Congress. During the first thirteen years of its existence, more 
than ten thousand delegates travelled at their own expense, not 
seldom for thousands of miles, in order to be present at the Congress 
sessions. This was undertaken often at the risk of officials" disappro¬ 
val; for the Congress soon fell under suspicion as “disloyal”^ 

Year after year the Congress met and increasingly became a 
national platform for the progressive forces in the land. But it w as 
not until 1305 that it acquired the character of a real mass move- 
ment. A new fife burst forth in the country' in Lhe years 1905-9 and it 
gave birth to two new schcwals of nationalism, distinguished for their 
Hiith in seff-rebant and independent action. 

The diRcrcnce between the two new schools—extremists and 
revolutionaries, as they came to be called—was one of method only. 
The extremists believed in political agitation and national recotisijuc- 
tion through the boycott of British goods and British institutions such 
asGovemment offices, courts and schools, and through sw^adeshi and 
the setting up of national, indigenous institutions like national schools 
and panchayats* The other school believed in western revolutionary 
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methods, iQ terrorism and political ftssassinarion, in dacoities ajid the 
use of the pistol and the bomb. But both believed in a free^ mdepen- 
dent India restored to her ancient glory and prosperity. 

A number of factors combined to give rise to the new orientation 
in polidcs. The inspired leadership of Ma^zini and Garibaldi in Italy 
attracted a good deal of attention in India. The life and works of 
Mazzini were made avaJiable in many Indian languages- The feeling 
of inferiority and helplessness of the East against the West began to 
decrease when the AbyssinJans won a victory over the Italians in 
1896. The victory of Japan over Russia in 1905 was hailed in India 
as *'the dawn of a new era for the whole of Asia”. The new hopes 
were strengthened by accounts of the new movements for national 
uplift and freedom in Egypt^ Persia, Turkey and Russia. 

More effective than the influence of external events was the ruth¬ 
less policy of Curzon and later of Minto. The amended Indian 
Official Secrets Act of 19(^4 t^ude punishable newspaper criticism 
^'likely to bring the Gevernnicnt or constituted authority into 
suspicion or contempt"* The same year Curzon carried through the 
Indian Universities Act, which j^r^uced bitterness among leaders 
of Indian opinion^ It was meant to impose bureaucratic fetters on 
colleges and schools. Unpopular a$ were these measures and Curzon^s 
utterances, the partition of Bengal was the cause of the greatest dis¬ 
content in I ndia. 1 1 aroused the u na n imous opposition of all creeds and 
classes of Indian people. It wa^ interpreted as a subtle attack upon 

the growing sohdarity of nationalist forces in Bengal. The partition was 

also designed to drive a wedge between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Curzon proceeded to East Bengal and there at large meetings of 
Muslims explained to them that his object in partitioning Bengal was 
not only to relieve the Bengal administration but to create a Muslim 
province, where Islam could be predominant and its followers in the 
ascendency. Many prominent Muslims opposed it. Speaking at the 
Congress of [9^^ Nawahzada Atikullah Khan openly declared: “ J 
may tell you at once that it h not correct that the Muslims of East 
&ngal arc in favour of the partition of Bengal The real fact is that it 
is only a few leading Muslims who for their own purpose supported 
the measure.” 

The country wa$ in a mood to stand unitedly behind Bengal In 
1896 plague made its firr^t appearance, and famine also broke out 
The following year India was affected by famine, plague, eanh^ 
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quake, war and repression. In the language of Raiiade it appeared 
as if the seven plagues had been let loose upon India. In 1B97 over 
four million people were receiving relief, and mortality was very 
high. The Government machinery for relief and remission of revenue 
was moving slowly. Tilak organized voluntary help for the suffering 
people and tried to prevent forcible realization of land dues from the 
poor peasants. In Jf^sari he wrote: “Will you, when the Queen 
desires that none should die, when the Governor declares that all 
should hve and the Secretary' of State is prepared to go in for debt, 
if necessary—will you kill yourself by timidity and starvation? If you 
have money to pay the Gos-erament, pay them by all means. But if 
you have not, will you sell your things away only to avoid the supposed 
wrath of subordinate government officers? Gan you not be bold, 
even when in the grip of death?” 

There were terrible hardsliips and sufferings. And to accentuate 
them, bubonic plague broke out. In Poona sanitary' measures were 
carried out by white soldiers with rigour, ^hc city was divided into 
compartments under military guard, and British soldiers entered the 
houses to examine men, women ^and children. The people were 
infuriated. On the night of the Queen’s birthday, June aa, 1S97, 
the l.C.S. officer in charge of these measures* Mr. Rand, and his 
companion, Lt. Ayeist, w'cre shot dead by the Chaphekar brothers. 
The authorities embarked on a campaign of repression. Tilak and 
other publicists were prosecuted for sedition and sentenced. Tilak 
was asked to admit in court that the article for which he was being 
prosecuted was not written by him. Tilak declined and said; “There 
comes a stage in our lives when w'c are not the sole master of ourselves 
but must act as the representatives of our fellowmcn.” A new definition 
of the word “disaffection" occurring In section 124-A was given by 
the trying judge, namely, that it meant “absence of affection" ajid 
Tilak was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for eighteen months. 

There were protests alt over the country and funds raised for the 
defence of Tilak. Tagore took a leading part in it. Max Muller 
pleaded for mercy: “My interest in Tilak is that of a Sanskrit scholar.” 
The imprisonment of a political leader was in 1897 the first incident 
of its kind. Tilak gave a death-blow to arm-chair leadership, and be¬ 
came “Jjokamanya"—“respected by the people”. 

There was a famine again during 1897-1900. Yel out of a revenue 
over which the people of India had no control, at least ^20,000,000 a 
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year were earmarked to be spent in England in the shape of interest 
on loans, pensions and similar items. To add to the discontent Lord 
Curzon followed the policy of exclusion of Indians from higher posts 
in the government of the country. Speaking on the budget proposals 
of tg04, he stipulated that “the highest rank of civil employment in 
India must as a general rule be held by Englishmen for the reason 
that they possess, partly by heredity, partly by upbringing, partly by 
education, the knowledge of the principle of government, the habits 
of mind, the vigour of character, which arc essential for the task.” 

Addressing the convocation of the Calcutta University in 1905, 
Curzon declared that “truth took a high place in the moral codes of 
the West before it had been similarly honoured in the East, where 
craftiness and diplomatic will have always been held in much re^ 
pute.” He cited according to his light the Indian epics praising 
“successful deception practised with honest men”. He warned Ben¬ 
galis against their eloquence. “All I say to you is, do not presume on 
this talent.” He conclude^ his speech by denying that there was such 
a thing as “any Indian nation”. 

India's self-respect was still further w'ounded by the ill-treatment 
of Indians abroad, especially in South Africa. Gokhale stated in the 
Imperial Legislative Council that “no single question of the time 
has evoked more bitter feelings than the continued ill-treatmcnt of 
Indians in South Africa.” Gandhi, a young and unknovm barrister 
from Rajkot, was fighting on that front with his new weapon of satya- 
graha, which attracted the attention and sympathy of all sections of 
the people In India. 

Not only was the partition agitation started in 1905 but in that year 
was also raised the standard of revolt In the Congress by the younger 
men under “Lai, Bal, Pal” — Lala Lajpat Rai, Bai Gangadhar Tilak, 
and Bepln Chandra Pal. They won their psychological victory by 
calling the method of petitioning Parliament, “mendicancy”, Tilak's 
slogan, "Swaraj is my birthright, and I will have U”, echoed through¬ 
out India. 

The previous year a deputation under the leadership of the Con¬ 
gress President, Sir Henry Cotton, waited upon the Viceroy with the 
resolutions of the Congress. Lord Curzon refused to receive the depu- 
tadon and characterized Congress activities as the mere letting off 
of “ gas”. As a result Gokhale and Lajpat Rai were deputed to 
England to place the Indian grtcvanccs before the British public. 
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Congressmen had cherished a strong faith in Britain's sense of justice^ 
Since jBSg the British Committee of the Congress was established 
in London. In 1853 a British Parliamentary Committee was orga¬ 
nized to interest members of the House of Commons in Indian affairs^ 
A weekly journal India was started in London in 1890 to fiunish 
correct infojrmatton on Indian questions to the British MpP.s and the 
British public. 

Gokhale and Lajpat Rai toured all over England, meeting im¬ 
portant persons, making contacts and addressing public mcedngs* 
But ihey returned to India disillusioned. Lajpat Rai declared that 
Britain was too busy with her own afiaJrs to do anything for India, 
that the British press was not willing to champion Indian aspinttions^ 
that it was hard to get a hearing in England and that Indians would 
have to depend on themselves to win their freedorrL 

The message ofLajpat Rai went to the hearts of young Indians 
assembled at the Congress session of Benares In December 1905, Tlie 
partition of Bengal had by then become aif accomplished fact and 
the swadeshi movement, including boycott of British goods, had 
begun in Bengal. Gokhale, President of the Congress, approved of 
the boycott as a political weapon. But the older men were not ripe 
for the new message and there was fcar of a split. There was a strong 
difference over the first resolution welcoming their Royal Highnesses, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Bengal delegates threatened 
opposition in the open Congress. But a compromise was reached and 
the split w^as avoided. An open conference in the Congress camp was 
held by the younger delegates—an inaugural meeting of the new 
party, the Nationalist or the Extremist Party. Here Tilak preached 
passive resistance and outlined the programme of nadoual recon¬ 
struction which was adopted by the new nationalist school and put 
into practice- 

The scheme for the partition of Bengal was promulgated in a 
Government resolution dated July 1905, and it catnc into force 
on October 16 defying strong opposition throughout India, 

The resolution wa$ followed by unprecedented agitation. Public 
meetings were held all over Bengal to protest against the proposed 
partition and a spirited demonstration was organized in Calcutta 
Town Hall on August 7, 1905. It was fdt that mere protest was futile. 

A boycott pledge was drafted and Surendranath flanerjea appealed 
to the people to sign it. *T hereby pledge myself to abstain from the 
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purchase of aU English-made goods for at least a year from this date, 
so help me God.” A national fund was opened at a crowded meeritig 
on October 16, which had been proclaimed as a d ay of mourning and 
Rs. 50,000 were collected on the spot. The swadesM and boycott 
movement was adopted throughout the country. That “even the 
public women of Dacca and Narayanganj took the so-called swadc- 
shi vow and joined the general movement against the use of foreign 
articles” was admitted by the Collector of Dacca in his report. The 
Indian imports of Manchester piecegoods went down considerably. 
Over Rs. 1,800,000 were raised and the old cotton mill at Scrampur 
was purchased, extended and renamed Banga-Laxmi Mill. The Bengal 
National Bank was started to finance Indian enterprise. Students 
attended anti^partition meetings, .took boycott and swadeshi vow^ 
sang “Bande Mataram" and made it their common salutation. They 
enrolled themselves as volunteers for national service and picketed 
foreign cloth shops. The swadeshi meetings were broken up by force. 
Many leaders were harassed and accused of sedition. The singing of 
“Bande Mataram” in the streets was declared illegal. Thegaggingof 
public expression prompted widespread discontent which helped the 
growth of the terrorist movement 

The Government launched upon a policy of crafty favouritism to 
the Muslims. “Of two wives the MusUm was the favourite,” said a 
high official. The support of Nawab Salimullah Khan of Dacca, who 
had considered the partition at first an undesirable arrangement, was 
won over by the grant of a loan o[£ioo,oo(i at a bw rate of interest 
As a result of the Government policy of fomenting dissension between 
the two communities, Hindu-Muslim riots w^re rampant. Lives were 
lost, temples were desecrated, shops plundered and many Hindu 
widows carried off and raped. In the Comilla Rioting Case the judge 
openly favoured the Muslims. ® 

The Congress of 1906, held at Calcutta, was a landmark in the 
history of the Indian national movement. The old spell had been 
broken at liwt and leaders now spoke out thdr minds freely. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, President of the CongTess, prodaimed the ideal of 
swaraj for the people of India. The woid swaraj, the mantra of 
n™ aspirations, was uttered for the first time from the Congress 
platform. Seff-goyernment b the only and chief remedy. Be uifited 
pcMvcre and achieve self-government so that the millions now per- 
ishmg by poverty, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
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are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved* aiid India may once 
more occupy her proud position of yore, among the greate$t and 
civilkcd nations of the West.” The resolutions passed on swadeshi* 
boycott, and national education were regarded as satisfactory by the 
new party led by Tilak. The Moderate led by PherosEcshah Mehta 
held that the Congress went too far and it was on their attempt to 
get the resoludons modified that a split took place in 1907 at the 
Surat session^ 

During r^6-B the Nationalist Party grew in strengths One of the 
leaders of the new party was Aurobindo Chose who appeared like 
a meteor and worked for four years before he retired as an ascetic to 
Pondicheny' in igio. Hb influence was considerable and his literary 
activity through the powerful organ Bande Mataram was remark¬ 
able, He was prosecuted twice and was kept in jail for about a year in 
1908- The third prosecution was launched agaimt him in 1910 but 
he had already withdrawn from British territory. His literary work 
inspired many young men to sacrifice their«Live$. Hi$ philosophical 
and cultural writings still remain unequalled for Insight, scholarship 
and grace. i 

During the partition days Rabindranath Tagore came down from 
the ivory tower and threw hitmclf into the movement. He advocated 
constructive non-co-operation. He composed patriotic songs and 
addressed large gatherings of students. In October jgo^ Tagore 
headed a huge procession through the streets of Calcutta singing his 
song: *^Are you so mighty as to cut asunder the bond forged by 
Providence His stirring patriotic songs inspired the youth of Bengal 
and were on the Ups of every BengaU. 

Thc passing of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Indian News¬ 
papers Act in 1908 brought the work of pu blic propaganda almost to 
a standsdlL For certain ardcles in JTfijjri, Lokamanya Tilak, now 
aged fifty-two, wa^ sentenced in 1908 to six yeains* rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Rs. x,ooo. Tilak, addressing the judge, declared i 
‘‘In spite of the verdict of the jury, 1 maintain that I am innocenu 
There arc higher powers that rule the destinies of things; and it may 
be the wDl of Providence that the canse which I represent should 
prosper more by my sufferings than by my remaining free.” There 
was nation-wide protest against the inhuman sentence inflicted on the 
most popular and revered leader of the people. Students absented 
themselves from schools and colleges. There were hartals and the 
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textile workers of Bombay struck work for six days. It was the first 
political strike of the workers in India. 

Thanks to this repression^ the revolutionarji' party in Bengal 
received wide sympathy and grew steadily. The party had ramifica¬ 
tions in towns and vill^es. The initiated members were given a 
course of study in the Gita, the writings of Vivekananda, the lives of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi and books on die uses and manufacture of 
bomte and other weapons. The revolutionary party was modelled 
upon the Russian and Italian secret sociedes, and acts of terrorism 
figured prominently in its programme. 

Khudiram Bose and Prafulla Chundcr attempted the murder of 
Mr. Kingsfordfthejudgcof Muzzaiarpur, in April 1908, but instead 
two innocent English women fed \iedm&. Khudiram was arrested, 
tried and sent to the gallows. The revoludonists did not take this 
lying down. 

The approver Gosain was shot dead in jail in September. Two 
monthslatcr the sub-inspector of police who had arrested Khudiram 
was also assassinated. In February 1909 the public prosecutor who 
had acted in both the .Mipore and Gosain murder cases was shot 
dead while leaving the High Court buildings, where he was attending 
[he bearing of the appeal in the Aliporc case. This was a proof of the 
organizational strength and the fearlessness of the revolution aiics. 

During 1906-10 the revoludonaries were active not only in Bengal 
but in other places as well. V. D. Savarkar from Poona and Shyamji 
Krishna Varma directed from London and Paris the revolutionary 
movement in Maharashtra and other places, Savarkar's brother, 
Ganesh, was sentenced to transportation for life in 1909 on a charge 
of publishing revolutionary poems. News of the heavy sentences 
inflicted on the revoludonaries created a deep impression on young 
Indians in London. One of them, Madanlal Dhingra, decided “to 
shed English blood as a humble protest against the inhuman trans¬ 
portations and hangings of Indian youths” and on July 1, 1909, he 
shot Sir W, Curzon Wyllic. Savarkar was arrested in 1910 in London 
and sent to Bombay. On the way he escaped at Marseilles but was 
re-arrested. Later he was tried and sentenced to transportation for 
life, and confined in the Andamans. 

In November 1905 Lord Curzon left India, and Lord Minto 
succeeded him. In June 1906 Lord Morley, Secretary of State for 
India, wrote to Lord Minto: “Every body warns a new spirit is 
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growing and spreading over India—*Yciu cannot go on governing in 
the same spirit; you have got to deal with the Congress party and 
Congress principlcSj whatever you may think of them. Be sure that 
before long the Muslims will throw in their lot with the Congressmen 
against you,^ and so forth.” The Moderates pinned their hopes on 
Lord Morle/j the author of CcFiFi/rontuj- Whilst the Government of 
India were following a policy of ruthless repression against the 
ExtrcnriLsts^ they were evoking a strategy to rally the Moderates, 
the Muslims, the landlords and the^nces to their side. On Novem¬ 
ber 190S, the fiftieth anniversa^ of Queen Victoria's Proclama¬ 
tion, King Edward VII sent a message to the princes and people of 
India foreshadowing political reforms. On December 17 LordMorley 
placed reforms proposals before Parhament* The Indian National 
Congress which met at Madras, shorn of its left wing^ gave a hearty 
w elcome to the Morley-Minto scheme. It became the Indian Councils 
Act, [909, on May 15, and was put into force on^November 15- Much 
water flowed dow^n the bridges during igdB-g. The refornts were 
severely criticized even by ihc Moderates. This Pandora's box had 

a history behind it^ * 

A Muslim deputation headed by the Aga Khan presented to Lord 
Minto an addre?^ on October r, 1906. It was a long document, and 
it made two important demands on behalf of the Muslim community* 
First, that ‘^the position accorded to the Muslim community in any 
kind of representation, direct or indirect^ and in all other ways affect¬ 
ing thdr status and influence, should be commensurate not merely 
with their numerical strength, but also with the practical importance 
and the value of the contributions which they make to the defence 
of the empire” and with due regard to ^^the position they occupied 
in India a little mote than a hundred years ago * Secondly, in the 
proposed reforms they should be given the nght of sending their own 
representatives themselves through separate communal electorates* 
It was an open secret that the deputation was a command perfor¬ 
mance”, as Maulana Mahomed Ali later called it. Lord Minto in his 
reply accepted the position taken up by the deputation. He said, “1 
am as firmly cominced as I believe you to be, that any electoral 
repreftnladon in India would be doomed to mischievous failure 
w^hich aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the 
beliefs and tradidonis of the communities composing the population 
of this continent.” 
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The AlUndia Muslim League was formally founded in December 
1906 at Dacca where Muslims from the various provinces had 
assembled in connection with the Muslim Educational Conference. 
The first resolution, moved by the Nawab of Dacca, stated the 
objective of the League: “(a) To promote, among the Musalmans 
of India, feelings ofloyalty to the British Government, to remove any 
misconception that may arise as to the intention of Government with 
regard to any of the measures, (b) Toprotcct and advance the political 
rights and interests of the Musalmans of India and to respectfully 
represent their needs and aspirations to the Government, (c) To 
prevent the rise among the Musalmans of India, of any feeling of 
hostility towards other communides witliout prgudice to the other 
^ore-mentioned objects of the League.” Its constitution was framed 
in December 1907 at Karachi and was ratified in 1908 at Lucknow. 
According to the constitution of the League there was a permanent 
president who was the Aga Khan till 1914, when he resigned owing 
to a radical change being made in the creed of the League that year. 

The ^dging and halting reforms came into existence as a result 
of political agitation in the coiflitry. They were always a sop and 
never a willing surrender of power. Even John Stuart Mill took it for 
granted that India was not one ofthe dependencies whose popula¬ 
tion is in a sufficiently advanced state to be fitted for representative 
government”. The Councils Act of 189a, thirty years after the act of 
1861, was the result of agitation continually made by the Congress. 
By this act the number of councillors was increased and provision 
was made for the nomination of some members on the recommenda¬ 
tion ofstatuto^ local bodies, universities and chambers of commerce, 
though the principle of election was not recogniacd in explicit terms. 
The right of interpellation was given, but without the right of 
supplementary questions. Councils could discuss the budget in 
general terms but no motion of reduction was allowed, neither could 
members move resolutions. The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 were 
a step in the conciliation of Indian opinion by the British Govern¬ 
ment, The reforms in no way indicated the real progress of the 
nation but revealed only British tactics to sidetrack the main iaue 
of freedom. 

In November 1910 Lord Hardinge succeeded Lord Minto. On 
^ember la, 1911 an Imperial Durbar was held in Delhi and the 
Emperor, George V, was present. The transfer of the seat of the 
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Government of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital of Delhi 
was effected. The partition of Bengal was annulled. 

Neither the reforms nor the repressive legislations of 1910 and 1911 
were able to stop terrorist activities in India. At the time of the state 
entry of Lord Hardlnge into the new capital in December 1912, while 
the Viceregal elephant passed through Chandni Chowk, a bomb 
was thrown at it. The bomb exploded and killed one of the Viceroy’s 
attendants, wounded severely some others and caused slight injuries 
to Lord Hardinge, * 

The revoludonary movement reached its apex during 1913-16 
both in Bengal and the Punjab. War broke out in 19H. During 1915 
daring dacoities and attempts on the lives of Government officials 
were made by the terrorists. Some of them proved fatal. These activi¬ 
ties continued unabated till 1917. The revolutionaries believed that 
England’s difficulty was their country’s opportunity. Some Indians 
in Europe gathered together in Berlin to help England’s enemies but 
the German defeat put an end to outside Ijelp.' 

The revolutionary movement in the Punjab was reinforced by 
the return of Sikh emigrants from*America. They were harassed in 
Canada by all sorts of new restrictions. The Kornsgata Mara, a 
Japanese steamer chartered by a wealthy Sikh, sailed from Hong 
K.ong in April 1914 with 351 Sikhs and at Punjabi Muslims. But 
they had to return to India as the Canadians refused them the right 
to iand. On their return to India in September 1914 there was 
trouble in store for them. It embittered the feelings of the Sikhs 
against the British Government. The propaganda of the Ghadar 
Party increased in intensity during 1914'" * 5 * Attempts were made to 
spread disaffection in the Indian army and these partially succeeded. 

Meanwhile the pan-Islanuc movement had gathered strength in 
India during the Turko-Italian and Balkan wars of 1911—13* The 
leaders of the movement were Shaukat All and Mahomed AJi and 
Maulana Zafar AlfcKhan. They rented the attitude adopted by 
Britain towards Turkey. Subscriptions were raised in 1912 for the 
Indian Red Crescent and young Dr. M. A. Ansari and others 
went to Turkey to give medical aid. When the war broke out the 
Ali brothers and Zafar Ali Khan were interned in their home towns 
for the duration of the vt^. 

In 1912 Abul Kalara, a young man of twenty-four, started an 
Urdu paper Al Hilal, and selected Azad as his pen-name. His 
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powerful pen and scholarship revolutionized Muslim opinion and 
brought the community nearer to the Congress. Al Hilal had a 
circulation of iijOoo within six months of its founding and reached 
25,000 during the war. 

As a result of hostile attitude of Britain towards Turkey, there was 
rapprochement between the Muslims and the Congress. A new 
constitution was adopted at the annual session of the AU-India 
Muslim League in Mareh 1913. It was under these conditions that 
at the Karachi Congress of 1913 the Hindus and Muslims closed 
their ranks and the Congress placed on record "‘its appreciation of 
the adoption by the AU-India Muslim League of the idea of self- 
government for India”. The Congress endorsed the plea of the 
League for harmonious co-operation between the two communities. 

In 1915 the sessions of the Congress and the League were simulta¬ 
neously held in Bombay, hlr, Mohammad All Jinnah was mainly 
responsible for ibis orientation. The League session was attended by 
the Congres leaders. was resolved that the Congress and the 
League should co-operate together in formulating a common scheme 
of post-war rdbrms and press fqf its adoption by the Government, 
Committees were appointed hy the Congress and the League for this 
purpa«, A joint scheme of reforms was formulated, and the Hindu- 
Muslim question was settled by agreement on a scheme of special 
representation for the Muslims in the Indian legislatures. It was 
enthusiaitically approved by both the Congress and the League at 
their annual sessions in December 1916 at Lucknow and came to be 
known as the Congress-League scheme, Another feature of this 
Congress was a compromise between the Moderates and the Extre¬ 
mists. But the compromise lasted for only two years and the Mod¬ 
erates, now calling themselves Liberals, walked out of the Congress. 

From 1916 onwards Gandhi appeared on the Indian political 
horizon as an increasingly significant factor. He returned to India in 
January 1915. He was well known for his satyagraha struggle in 
South Africa. As far back as (910, Leo Tolstoy commended Gandhi’s 
new weapon and declared that ” passive resistance is a question of 
greatest importance, not only for India, but for the whole of 
humanity.” In 1917 Gandhi championed with success the plantation 
workers in Champaran and later he stood up for the peasantry of 
Kheda m Gujarat. He still very loyal to the British and helped 
the Government in recruiting for the war. 
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India waited after the war for a change of heart on the pan of the 
British Government* Instead she received the Rowlatt Act. The 
people as a whole resented it* In April 1919 innocent unarmed people 
were massacred in Amritsar by General Dyer. This outrage wounded 
Indians pride and she rose in revolt against foreign domination. If at 
Plassey the foundations of British domination were laid, at Amritsar 
they were shaken. Gandhi said that JalHanwala Bagb was only the 
beginning: “We must be prepared to contemplate with equanimity 
not a thousand murders of innocent men and women, but many 
thousands before we attain a status in the world that shall not be 
Surpassed by any nation ■ We hope, therefore, that all concerned will 
take rather than lose heart and treat hanging as an ordinary affair 
oflifeJ* 

In December the Congress was held at Amntsar* No decision was 
arrived at by this Congress because the result of tlie inqui ries regarding 
the Punjab atrocities was awaited. There was Tilak, the courageous 
hero and idol of the people, attending his (^t Congress* There was 
Gandhi who was soon to lead the country to heroic heights* 

In May 1920 the findings of thp Hunter Committee were pub¬ 
lished* Before the results of the investigation could be released, the 
Government passed an Indemnity Act to protect officials. 

Gandhi was profoundly shocked* On August 1, 1920 he gave the 
signal for the campaign with hi$ famous letter to the Viceroy I **I 
can retain neither respect nor affection for a government which has 
been moving from wrong to wrong in order to defend its immoral¬ 
ity.*^ On the eve of the launching of satyagraha, Tilak passed away 
and Gandhi movingly said: strongat bulwark 

Lakhs of people of all communities in Bombay participated in the 
funeral procession of Lokaraanya Tilak* Everyone shed tears of 
sorrow and affcctiDti and there was one question in the minds of aU * 
“Who will take Tilak's place 



Birth Of Gandhi 
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Two GREAT architects of a new era, who have not only moulded tlte 
destinies of their nations but ha ve given a new turn to human hw n 
itself, were bom about the same time— Gandhi Umn. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was bom on October f 
thedty of PorbandarinKathiawad, od.crwi«f 
Porbandar was surrounded by solid high wa ^ agaim , 

of Oman splashed. The houses were built chiefly of «hi e and soft 

stone quarried in the neighbourhood. In tiwe> v marble 

ings hLening under e^tpomre, became hke solid 

fitled to enduA for ages. The distant Barda Hills kept guard over the 

ThfeSdo^cupation of the people of Porbandar. the 
principality of Porbandar, has been bl^mcss. 
sturdy people, at home on the sea, they have traded 
with the coast towns of Arabia and Africa The town w^ 
tral homeof thcGandhis and they were 
father and father of Mohandas had 
Kathiawad states. In this service they had acquired ® 
loyalty, abiUty and character, rare quahtiM m . 

U.Sn.clJd G»»dhi, <hc srandiithcr 
lowat njne of the hdder to he Dewuo of PorbindM. Once Utto 
chaod concealed n poor grocer who hnd incorr^ the 
the ntnhnrani-regent. He would not sutrende^he ?«■; "5^ 
therefore, the eSe »ldie„ theUed hi, ho«e The murk, of^ ^ 

non bulls were vtsihlefbcy^ Wt^^n^^^ the nnwab with 

h“ i:?hi^^A,L^ran“t;Aon. he sold: ‘The right h«ui is 

r"ndhi ,needed 

chand, as the Dewan of Porbandar at the age of twenty-five. Once 
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he fell foul of the distant political agent who was an EnglUhrnan. 
The Englishman spoke insultingly of his maharaja and Karamchand 
dared to dispute with him. He was arrested and detained for a 
few hours under a tree, but Karamchand did not yield. Like his 
father, Karamchand was a man of principle and had no love for 
money. He had read only up to the vernacular fifth standard and 
was ignorant of geography and history but he had rich experience 
of practical affairs. He was once even a member of Rajasthanic 
Court — now extinct—an influential body for settling disputes bet- 
^cn chiefs and their fellow clansmen. The Gandhi clan played an 
important part In the political fife of Porbandar. As a child Mohan¬ 
das used to leam by heart the family pedigree, with all its ramifica¬ 
tions and offshoots. 

Karamchand Gandhi had been three times a widower before he 
married his last wife Putlibai when he was forty. He had two daugh¬ 
ter by his fijst and second marriages. Putlibai bore him a daughter 
and three sons^Raliatb«hn, Laxmidas, Karsandas, Mohandas. She 
was deeply religious and possessed a strong personality. She would 
take the hardest vows without flinching. During the four months of 
Chatarmas Putlibai lived on one meal a day and fasted on every 
alternate day. Not a day passed without her visiting the Adirrii, the 
Vaishnava temple. Mohandas often went with her to the temple, but 
its glitter and pomp never appealed to him. Putlibai bad strong com¬ 
mon sense and was consulted by the widowed mother of the Thakore 
Saheb on matters of state. Often Mohandas would accompany her to 
the court and listen to the discussions of his mother on affaire ofstate. 
Her influence, more than any other, formed the character of Mohan¬ 
das. He inherited his intense religious outlook from his mother. 


Earlj Tears 

1375-1388 

Mohandas passed his childhood in Porbandar and there he attended 
an elementary school* He was a mediocre student but punctuaL It 
was with some difficulty that he got through the mu Id plication tables. 
As a boy, he was very kind, playhil and obstinatCp 

He was about seven years old when his father had to leave Porban- 
dar service and move with his family to Rajkot;, where he soon 
became dewan* There Mohandas wa^ put into a primary school. 
Soon after, he was betrothed to Kasturbsd, without having been 
informed about it* Her father, a Porbandar merchant named 
Gokuldas Makanji, and Karamch^d Gandhi were great friends. 
Kasturbai and Mohandas were of about the same age. She was never 
at any school* 

When Mohandas was eight years old, a durbar was held at Delhi 
on January i , 1877 and Lord Lytton pmetaimed to the princes and 
the people of India that Queen Victoria had assumed the title of 
Empress of India. On behalf of the Empress the Viceroy declared: 
“You the natives of India, whatever your race and whatever your 
creed, have a recognisEed claim to share largely with your English 
fellow subjects according to your capacity for the task, in the admin- 
istradon of the country you inhabit,” 

Rajkot which had been growing in importance since it was chosen 
to be the headquarters of the Political Agency of India Government 
was one of the few towns in Kathiawad in those days to possess a 
high school, a fact which made it possible for young Mohandas to 
receive a better education than might otherwise have been his lot* 
Mohandas entered the Alfred High School at Rajkot when he was 
twelve. He attended school in dhod, long coat and a skull cap, which 
was soon replaced by a Kathiawadi turban. At the age of thirteen, 
he was married to Kasturbai* It did not mean to him anything more 
than the prospect of good clothes to wear, drum beatings marriage 
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processions, rich dinners, and a strange gfifl to play with. The carnal 
desire came later. The custom of early marriage was prevalent in 
India at that time. It was purely a question of the elders" convenience 
and economy. Kaba Gandhi was sixty years old and wanted to see 
his youngest son married along with the elder son during his lifetime 
and have a glimpse at a grandson “before closing one’s eyes”. The 
marriage was performed at Porbandar with great pomp and eclat. 
Mohandas lost no time in assuming the authority of a husband. 
Though he dared not speak to his wife in the presence of the elders, 
he tried to boss over her movements. 

As a result of the marriage Mohandas lost one year at school, hut 
packed two years' study in one. He was never a brilliant student but 
would do his lessons diligently to avoid the teacher’s scolding. As a 
rule he had a distaste for any reading beyond school books. English 
was the'medium of study from the fourth standard onward and at 
he found it difficult. He did not like memorizing and was, there¬ 
fore, weak in Sanskrit. (Geometry he liked because there success de¬ 
pended on reasoning. At the high school he had a fairly good career 
and never resorted to copying t»r allowed himself to be prompted 
even by his teacher. He very jealously guarded his own character. 
The least blemish drew tears from his eyes. 

ShTiwana PitribkaJiti a play about Shravana’s devotion to his 

parents, which Mohandas once happened to read impressed biir i 
intensely. “Here is an example for me to copy," he said to himself. 
The melting tune of the agonized laments of the parents over Shra¬ 
vana’s death, Mohandas often practised on a concertina which his 
father had presented him. Just about this time he happened to sec a 
play, ffarishchsndra, which captured his heart, “Why should not all 
be truthful like Harishchandra?” asked Mohandas himself constantly. 

He disliked school sports and never took part in cricket or foot¬ 
ball before they were made compulsory. His shyness was one of the 
reasons for his aloofness. But he had formed a habit of taking long 
walks. He regarded sports and good handwriting as not a necessary 
part of education. Gymnastics at school Mohandas avoided because 
he wanted to nurse his ailing father. Since then nursing became a 
lifelong passion with him. 

While still in the fourth standard, soon after his marriage, Mohan¬ 
das met Sheikh Mchtab, a class-mate and friend of his elder brother 
who led him astray. He associated with him to reform him, in spUc of 
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the warnings from Ms motber and wife regarding the new compart^ 
ion's character. A close friendship developed between them and they 
even photographed tbemsclves togeLherj though it was a new thing 
then, A wave of reform was sweeping over Rajkot and Mohandas 
went through a short spell of religious crisis^ He broke one Hindu 
custom after another^ He became an atheists He had heard that many 
respectable people in Rajkot were eating meat and drinking wine* 
Many ofhis teachers and some high school boys were supposed to be 
participating in this reform secretly/“Behold the mighty Englishman! 
He rules the Indian small; because being a meat’^ater, he is five cubits 
taUl” was a popular doggerel amongst schoolboys* **If the whole 
country took to meat-eadng the English could be overcome/* thought 
Mohandas. The national sentiment appealed to him* The Gandhi 
family was stoutly opposed to meat-eatings therefore^ young Mohan¬ 
das in company with the new friend chose a secret placd for the 
experiment. “It would seem a live goat were bleaiing inside me/^ was 
his first reaction after eating meat. As a fluty he persisted in the 
experiment for about a year, but had no more than half a dozen of 
such dinners* Knowing that this v^uld shock his parents, and not 
liking the idea of telling falsehood,^ meat was abjured by Mohandas. 
“When they are no more and when I have found my freedom, I will 
tat meat openly/' he thought. 

The same friend led Mohandas once to a brothel but out of disgust 
he left it^ During this period Mohandas took to smoking also. To buy 
bidisj he began stealing money* Once he stole a bit of gold to con¬ 
tribute towards the expenses of his and brother's meat dinners but 
out of remorse resolved to confess the deed to hk father in writing 
with a request for adequate punishment. He gave a pledge that he 
would never steal again. He resented the idea of smoking in secret 
and wanted to commit suicide in a temple but courage failed him. He 
abandoned smoking for ever. His devotion to truth was unfailing^ 
perhaps due to the good infiucuce of honest parents and the absence 
of corporal punishment* 

There is another story of his childhood. A feast was given at his 
house, and one of the guests was a young man who had been invi ted 
by Mohandas himself* The prindpal dish was mangoes. By mistake 
thb friend did not receive the usual summons to participate in the 
dinner. As a penance for this failure in courtesy, the boy of ten did not 
eat any more mangoes that season^ fond as he was of them, and 
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though both hb father and his friend tried to persuade him that such 
self-denial was not called for. 

His early years coincided with the period of the revival O'f Hindu¬ 
ism through the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj. Swami Daya- 
nand, a son of Kathiawad, was then at the height of his fame. The 
idea of anti-untouchability was spreading. 

A scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, used to attend the 
house of the Gandhis for cleaning latrines. Mohandas was forbidden 
to touch the scavenger but though he was hardly twelve years old 
would tell his mother that untouchability was not sanctioned by 
religion. “How can that be when in ihc Ramayana one regarded 
nowadays as an untouchable took Rama across the Ganges in hU 
boat he argued. 

During five years of his father’s illness Mohandas nursed him and 
listened to his discussions with Muslim and Parsi friends on their 
respective faiths. He listened to the Ramayana of Tulsidas, “the 
greatest book in all dcvdUonal literature”, which was daily read to 
Karamchand Gandhi, and thus developed a taste for religious books 
of all faiths- * 

At the age of sixteen Mohandas lost his 63-year-old father, who 
was then a pensioner of Rajkot state. Soon after Kasturbai bore a 
baby hut it died within three or four days. 

In December 18B7 Mohandas appeared for the matriculation 
examination from the Ahmedabad centre and passed. Soon he joined 
the Samaldas College at BhavTiagar, but found the studies difficult 
and at the cad of the first term he returned home. 

A family friend suggested that Mohandas should proceed to 
England and become a barrister. “The times arc changed,” he 
ai^ed, “And none of you can expect to succeed to your father’s gadi 
without having had a proper education.” Mohandas jumped at the 
idea of going abroad but his mother did not relish separation from 
him. To put him off she su^ested that he should first consult his 
unde, who was at Porbandar. Mohandas travelled all alone 120 miles 
by bullock cart and on camel-back and reached his destination on 
the fourth day, *Ti is your mother’s permission that really matters,” 
said the unde to evade direct co-operation in the irreligious act of a 
visit to Eng^land. 

Mohandas wanted to qualify for the medical profession but his 
dder brother opposed it, “We Vaishnavas should have nothing to 
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do with the dissection of dead bodies,” he said- The family had not 
enough funds to send Mohandas abroad for studies in law but the 
losing brother promised to find money somehow. The mother was 
sdil unwilling but Afohandas having solemnly promised not to touch 
meat, wine and women, she gave her consent. It was an uncommon 
thing for a young man of Rajkot to go to England. The high school 
gave a send-off in the old pupil’s honour. Mohandas could scarcely 
stammer a few words of thanks. 

He left Rajkot for Bombay leaving mother and wife with a baby 
of a few months behind. So far no one from his caste had gone abroad 
and, therefore, a general meeting of the caste people was called and 
Mohandas was summoned to appear before them. “In the opinion 
of the caste, your proposal to go to England is not proper,” they said. 
“I cannot alter my resolve to go to England,” Mohandas replied. "I 
think the caste should not interfere in the matter.” 

“This boy shall be treated as an outcaste ftom today. Whoever 
helps him or goes to see him off at the ddek shall be punishable 
with a fine of one rupee and four annas,” was the solemn verdict. 
Mohandas remained unperturbed. ♦ 




Student In London 

z 8B8-[Sg] 

In company with a Junagadh lawyer^ Mohandas Karamthand 
Gandhi, aged ninctccR, sailed from Bombay on September 4, 1BS8, 
reaching Southampton at the end of the month. He carried with 
him four letters of introduction to Dr, P. J. Mehtaj Mr. DaJpatram 
Shukla^ the great cricketer Prince Ranjitrinhjij and the most precious 
one to Dadahhai Naoroji. Actually the Maharashtrian friend who 
gave the note had never known Dadabhai personally. But he thought 
it might induce the shy Mohandas to meet the easily accessible 
Dadabhai who had recently presided over the second Congress held 
at Calcutta in 1B86. * 

On the steamer j young Gandhi wore a black suit. Most of the time 
he confined himself to his cabin and being shy he ate food there. He 
touched no meat or wine on the j ourney and his meals consisted only 
of sweets and fruits which he had brought with him. Mohandas even 
secured a certificate from a fellow passenger that he ate no meat on 
the steamer. He stepped ashore in white flarmeh, the only person 
wearing such clothes. 

Dr. Mehta, a friend of the Gandhi family, came to see Mohandas 
on the day of his arrival in London at the Victoria Hotel. Gandhi 
was intrigued to sec his silken top hat and out of curiosity passed his 
hand over it in the wrong way and disturbed the fur* Immediately 
Dr. Mehta gave him the first lesson in European etiquette: “Do 
not touch other people's things. Do not ask questions as we do in 
India at first acquaintance; do not talk loudly. Never address 
people as 'Sir* whilst speaking to them as we do in India, only 
servants and subordinates address their master that way.” 

Gandhi found everything around him strange; he would contm-^ 
ually think of hk home and country* On the fourth day of hk 
arrival he shifted from the hotel, which had cost him one pound a 
day, to less expensive quarters in a boarding-house kept by an English 
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landlady. There he starved himself because he would not touch 
non-vegetarian diet and the other preparations he found tasteless. 
To change him a friend tried to read with him Bentham’s of 

Utilitj but he could hardly follow it^ Young Gandhi was subjected 
to new temptations and much social pressure, against which he had 
to defend his oath to his mother^ 

He had not yet started upon regular studies and spent some time 
daily reading 3 mfy Tekgfi^pA^ Bailjjiews and Fall Mall This 

must have been quite an experience for him as he never had read 
newspapers in India, The novel feature of Daily TeUgraph was 
photographs and travel stories by Sir Edwin Arnold. People like 
George Bernard Shaw were associated vrith Fall Mall Ga^He. 

In one of his wanderings in the town in search of vegetarian diahc^> 
Gandhi came across a queer restaurant which not only served 
vegetarian diet but propagated it through literature. He bought here 
Sait’s Plea for Vegeiarianism which created tn him intercut in dietetics. 
He came in contact with those who wci^ regarded as pillars of 
vegetarianism, and then began his own experiments in dietetics. He 
stopped taking sweets and condiments and gave up tea and coffee 
as a rukj and substituted cocoa. He gave up starchy foods at one 
lirntj living on bread and fruit alone at another, and once living on 
cheese, milk and eggs. 

Many awkward occasions arose due to the food fads of Gandhi 
and, therefore, he made an attempt to become an English gentleman 
by trying to cultivate other accomplishments. He went in for well- 
tailored suitsj bought even a top hat and a ten-pound evening suit 
made in Bond Street, spent a good deal of time standing before a 
mirror parting his straight hair and arranging a dc^ He took six 
lessons in dancing but could not follow rhythm* To cultivate taste 
for western music he tried to learn to play on the violin but failed. 
He took lessons in French and elocution but went to sleep in reciting 
Pitt’s speech. In about three months^ time Gandhi, after aspiring 
to be an English gentleman, chese to convert himself into a serious 
student. 

The period of infatuadon was not unrelieved by a certain amount 
of self-introspecdon on the part of Gandhi, He kept an account of 
every farthing he spent and kept strict watch over his way of Uving* 
To simplify life he rented a room and cooked his own breakfast and 
supper which was simply oatmeal porridge and cocoa. He now lived 
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on seventeen sbillicip a week* He avoided conveyances and went on 
foot ever>Tvhere, A couple of times he saw dramas. He joined the 
London Vegetarian Society and soon found himself on its executi ve 
committee* He helped to design its badge. Full of ^eal, he started a 
vegetarian club In his locality* Bays water* He became its secretary 
and invited Sir Edwin Arnold to be the vice-president. But in a 
short time he shifted Ms residence* and the club soon closed down. 
Through the cult of vegetarianism Gandhi came in contact with 
many interesting persons who had to do with new movements in 
England—socialism, anarchism, atheism, theosophy and birth con- 
iroL He contributed nine articles on Hindu customs and diet to the 
magazine, Vtgflarmn. The bar examinations did not require much 
study and Gandhi wanted to utilize his time in taking some literary 
degree* Oxford or Cambridge was beyond him because it meant 
a longer stay and more expenses* He decided to appear for the 
London Matriculation. It meant hard work but much addition to his 
general knowledge and* Gandhi took to his studies seriously. He 
passed in French* English and chemistry but failed in Latin, In his 
second attempt* within six mondis* he cho^ heat and light instead 
of chemistiy' in the science group and passed in June 1890. 

Towards the end of 1889 Gandhi came across two ihcosophists* in 
whose company he read the Gita for the Rm time. They were reading 
Arnold's tramlation* TSf Sortg Celistial^ and they invited GandM to 
read the original with them. It made a deep impression on his mind. 
Soon after he read Arnold's Light qf Ajia* with even greater interest, 
and it whetted his appetite for studying the lives of other religious 
teachers. The theosophist friends introduced him to Madame 
Blavatsky and Annie Bc&ant. The reading of thcosophist literature 
stimulated in Gandhi the desire to study Hinduism but he could not 
be induced to join the Thcosophical Society. 

About the same time Dr. Josia Oldfield* a room-mate, also a 
vegetarian becoming intere$ied in Gandhi's religious views* at¬ 
tempted to combat what he bcheved to be false in them, and to 
bring him over to the Christian faith. At his request Gandhi read 
the Bible, He liked only the New' Testament* especially the Sermon 
on the Mount. He attended service at some churches* and heard 
famous preachers like Spurgeon and Farrar* and especially Dr. 
Parker to w hose service in the Cit>' Temple he went again and again. 
Religion became a new thing to him; his outlook was broadened* 
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He tried to usify the teachings of the Gita, the Sermon on the 
Moun^ and The Lighi &/ Asia. 

Gandhi got interested in atheism too* as Bradlaugh was then it$ 
chief advocate. Atheism bad no effect on him but Bradlaugh he 
revered. The “ member for India’\ as Bradlaugh was known for his 
interest in Indian affairs^ died in January t8gi, Gandhi along with 
several British celebrities attended the funeral of Bradlaugh. *^For 
atheists like Bradlaugh, truth held the same place as God for othet^/" 
was the opinion of Gandhi, 

Asa result of ne^'Spaper reading, Gandhi kept himself informed 
of current events. There was in London the dockers* strike in 
1B89. Gandhi in company with an Indian friend went to Cardinal 
Manning to congratulate him for helping the strikers, 

Dadabhai was in London at the time. In 1890 he started Jndiay 
a journal for the discussion of Indian affairs, which influenced the 
young Indian students in England, who then numbered about two 
hundred, and used to address meetings at*the Indian Association, 
Gandhi once mustered courage at one of these meetings to present 
to Dadabhai the note of introduction, Dadabhai said, '"You can 
come and have my advice whenever you like,” 

There was an exhibition in Park in 1890 and the famous Eiffel 
Tower completed in the previous year attracted wide attention, 
Tobtoy was the chief among those who disparaged it. The contro¬ 
versy created great interest and Gandhi went to see the Eiffel Tower 
himself- He was impressed by its dimemions but found nothing artist¬ 
ic about it which could contribute to the beauty of the exhibition. 
He was impressed by the ancient churches in Paris and especially the 
construction of Noire Dame and the elaborate decoration of the 
interior with its beautiful sculptures. Gandhi stayed seven days in the 
French capital. 

He was admitted at the Inner Temple on November 6, j888- 
To appear for the bar examination Gandhi had to stay three 
years in England^ ^'Keeping terms” meant attending at least six 
dinners in a term, sumptuous dinners costing about three shillings 
each. All ate and drank the good commons but Gandhi ate only 
bread, boiled potatoes and cabbage. He was in great demand 
because two bottles of wine were allowed to each group of four and 
he did not drink. The examinations were easy but unlike others 
Gandhi studied all the text-books and read Roman Law in Latin. 
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He invested much money in the books. It took him nine months of 
hard labour to read through Broom*s Common Law of England^ 
big but interesting volume’\ Snell's Equtij was “ful] of interest, but a 
bit hard to understand^*. Leading Cases by White and Tudor was 
“full of interest and instruction”* He read also with interest Real 
Propertjf by Williams and Edwardj and Pmonal Propertj by Goodevc. 
Mayne’^s Hindu Law he read with “unflagging interest”. 

He passed his examinations and was called to the bar on June to, 
1891, and was enrolled in the High Court the next day^ 

On the eve of his departure for India^ Gandhi invited his vegeta¬ 
rian friends to dinner in Holbom Restaurant and arranged with 
the manager to provide a strictly vegetarian meal* This was a new 
experiment for a non-vegetarian restaurant. Gandhi w'as called upon 
to make a speech but as on previous oceasions he miserably failed, 
“I thank you, gentlemen, for having kindly responded to my invita¬ 
tion,** he said and abruptly sat down. The Vegeiarian had published 
a full-page interview al&ng with his photograph on the eve of his 
dq^arture to India, 

Gandhi*s three years" stay in* England was eventfuh Those were 
years of great intellectual activity and unhindered freedom of thought 
and speech. The country as a w‘hole had become a lining univerrity^ 
There was tolerance for every school of thought. New ideas were 
preached and practised as never before or after in the history of 
England, The Independent Labour Party was formed in 1&87, The 
Fabian Society under the leadership of Sydney Webb and Bernard 
Shaw was popularizing socialism and scientific thought* The first 
volume of Liapiiat by Karl Marx had just appeared in English 
in 1887 and was accepted as the Bible of the working class* Marx*s 
colleague Friedrich Engels, who was living in England, brought out 
the second volume in German in i&S5and was now working on the 
third volume of iJar fCapital. In 1889 Fabian Ess^s was published by 
Bernard Shaw, Darwin’s epoch-making Descent of Man which had 
been published in 1871 was being discussed. Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid 
was appearing serially in die ^ineieenik Century and Kropotkin himself 
was propagating hh ideas in England. Ruskin and William Morris 
created new interest in the art world, Arnold's Light of Asia and The 
Song Celestial won many friends for India. Progressive people like 
Bradlaugh considered India*s cause as their own. Learned bodies 
throughout Great Britain invited Max Mtiller to deliver lectures on 
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Indian philosophy and religion. Where formerly about fifty people 
attended these academic lecturcsj now as many as 1,400 people 
flocked to hear the wisdom of the East 

While Gandhi was m London, the fourth Congress at Allahabad 
in 1888 and the fifth Congress at Bombay m 1889 were presided 
over by two distinguished Englishmen, George Yule and Sir William 
Wedderbum* At the fifth Congress, Bradlaugh who had come all the 
way from England had declared: "Bom of the people, trusted by the 
people, I Will die for the people and I know no geographical or 
race limitations.^^ 

When Gandhi sailed by S. S, Assam for India on June 12, tSgt, he 
felt that "next to India, I would rather live tn London than jn any 
other place m the world.®* 


Briefless BarrisfiT 

fr- IB93 

M, K. Gandhi, Esq., Bamster-at-Law, reached Bombay in July t8$i. 
His arrival home vfas shadov^ed by a great sorrow; his dearest motlier 
was dead. His elder brother, who had come to receive him in Bombay, 
revealed the nc^^'s now though the mother had died while he was in 
London. Gandhi was dazed but gave no outward expression. He 
stayed with Dr. Mehta, who had received him in London. And 
during this stay he came in contact with an amazing pei^onality, 
Rajchatidra Ravjibhai,*a poet, and a jeweller by profession. He 
had a wonderful memory and faculty to attend to several things 
simultaneously. Deeply religiOM and well versed in Hindu philos- 
ophy, he impressed Gandhi intensely. Rajehandra was a Jain youth, 
of nearly the same age as Gandhi and came also from Kathiawad. 
TTiough he died at the early age of thirty-three, he profoundly in¬ 
fluenced many people, and did much to create a new spirit among the 
Jains of Gujarat with his idealism, and his beliefin a good life as the 
most essential part of religion. Of him Gandhi observ'cd : “Indeed, I 
put him much higher than Tolstoy in religious perception. Both 
Rajehandra and Tolstoy have lived as they have preached.” 

Gandhi's elder brother took him directly from Bombay to Nasik to 
perform the purificatory ceremony to assuage the wrath of his comm¬ 
unity. On his return to Rajkot he was duly received back into religious 
communion with the members of his caste. Meanwhile tiic leaders 
of his caste in Bombay and Porbandar had excommunicated him. 

At Rajkot Gandhi started educating the family children according 
to his new ideas. His own son was about four yean old. He introduced 
oatmeal porridge and cocoa and banished tea and coffee which had 
recently made intrusion in his house. He taught physical exercise and 
dressed the children in the European style. 

The household expense went up and to meet it Gandhi left for 
Bombay to establish practice, gain experience of courts and study 
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1 ^ hmnf ■til Ijkw tcjribcihmr ai J^J^i 
MM#I Iff ■ika hdiTi: 4 |grf|' [fuc T ^ 
tfnflMm sf iIk baLiiH ih 4 imriflw. ihf 
>- tbQ^|ih4l- iqd HfnnifOtH, 

' in IksTifrindl ■ iifKijtpof <hfl rufiii-r^ 

*4 |!n<r>L Mr n Vidhri likiVi kf.r, 

Mr >'-<fn Kim m ibt p4i 

iUfVT m MHLhUlc ta i^jid 

ifnwm. 

TIkm n- CHH MH -m^h 

inrhcnrE of ifl 11 irkLut is }- nj;l»n4 

if Mil puntijf imj ^ht4 

the- ^hciu, pffU^IEtiE SarcY gf chi 
vbkh Iwk L 4 rt nccTHiry la 
. _ ^ to Ihc EM 

■m MinJlwi viiiu be i* ihi of lAkea Cwtv huE. 

cmI^ FiM^^rKW Dfi *|>pEcijiiE ihnT tf'fhnjftiai ud 14 (n rfCDKi 

»Hid« ■he hi%di ypen ivk ih«^ .n4 ijn put^ «,| be I f-Sui 

ihaw bE !«■ Shej ■ill End WiruriMi 

w" « hiT# ■■M irfr. CiMfii be t«pl} L'V bg j n;- 

Mr i-*itohi "M ipH Ubrd w4w wu Hi** *‘>icJi Bni 
IM nf nwrng Iji Fj^end inti t!# ^ 

In * anin^ ii»!--r->“ ] —■-'■■—■ ■■ 

ihi IMhhXbiT L ^muj, * 

1%t* I Joirwi'* m; iuirE'j 

Jdy- ■-■■NME il Eh> ' «nl-^f tJ-'inf 

mt ^ F lui** - *»<lj lr rM 

VWIL JTt •-i-i-‘'>tM!PU i> 4 i, >jyti- 

^ NjHer ^ pn ha^r ■ mj 
fHd 4ii!>i>niftE ID 1r» - a rnin-' UJilE 

pg*!, I.--Hi hin*-^ Muprj. Iiv liquid 
iM 1 Botikl I tf^Ad i?m ■ijtf' ci 

ifta lH« iLrtp^ > Bv'd g;pwJ4diik Mncc 
«PKr t: mAen^ v^cDfuunr hMkjM hairvf 
MebkfllMbi '*-1 l*i*i tw Jjt- 

iw b» ihf »4B1M After ill, I 

mkt m, ifin JpadTiWHM. inp 

HTT 1104 iP^vHnL IfthlLE I IK .n^vi^Mlk. 

IjHIuJh H -B^CT iI ^ I ihieifl 1 ■ uM ftirml iri' 

mr (Hhai »■ inf idiniBfii m ly ^ iin 
(SnfliiPd PAiJ- >-pVi Ihc imhc , he, ii r *nr. 

Iwn cd Ihc ^ 4h«l "Ki bWTMif: ■iLhHl ^ 

I UMn^ IM Ipriitit '^n I ii]> knu 

b#4 * 0 ! ih^ [ t^ i J M i: n ^«lTMfT <«r 

VftMi I IrMd l» -ihiAl i jfrrU tkilL, hd I ' ^ 

Iten tpc Itik U Hi; £ntU«fl, tlic UhJ ei 

pUhHphm MHf ickcti^ ihc wtif E-esitc e£ 
ciidnKKni.'' Tbii ffcnikiun- hid §ftui nt 
ivenn -viih mi eWct^ ipd » be iwiccedeil 
IS pcinadiiS them 14 Hsd rve l« 

T>m w 1 rnTT iMciBnl «l ^ 

n-iimi tor cmnil to -EiiBilKiK tort Ibrsi Iff 
Hm rc^^nft*! kj IclkhI ■*€■1 
Of <lvvm fbto vite nil dcUihtod 

M r**r cMtoiucHjfidtekl 

Iftdt. 1 |I^ *11 ThEHc WMt trtrnd* Kid 

ItHdn- «bdi *twt mf MiJ IWwidt, 

khd ^ 10. ¥itc Mf gM- to Nnf Ihu: r #JI H p* to 

bM# Dnr W niMi, KJ ipiihe*^ oU M t«±rx TtMM htBUHir 

bdirtEll LhH I *U |dia( to fIM <rfitoll.Jtod ihv I mmti4 h> A Jl.-Hf— 

to.Bf 1M»I> bf IhhM. homw. m ep Ukv 

Von lUHfip 4nM ■dhcL iTwf tel u »w erf ihe Uitimbi 
diniH Mwini tpc a i i i i g v thep rm *irm^ ibw 1 *" i H dv Uv me. 

ifpni, 1 bcfi -DC, Pb# ibnighl ite | km bn fcn^ it am hj- 
4hwt Iwn'} iBT.L, «c thil I vhoitU hi Im iMp h bw eH cluHf«. Tv 
tol UN iMlEir vinil, M perm Mpjponid to Uf mi- 

^ M —r itov^ 

H:e» did m Kl * 1 ^ CMwyii^ wri, |W tolSUod » i*tl ^ it jm 

ptei^ vte vtoE futiE i f * E i j l r w<^ -uid rww ppy .I !■ L ihcffi * 

Ema to lit to u-u fWf At titor of i-f dd'.ulm MHikl it:i mb ihe 
ihoto to }-ihE vilnite [ijpcf II ■ 4 Lik to UitorT vm. Tte dJh 
Iteito tm^j MU bf ucMd to ib« teph to hikin | ik »l to iIk 
I fK 11^ CM hbrn^to. whim liAOM ibe lltl« tetht. wd tol.KAlrl] 
^b MiC^. I^Okoh Trc IWkCt^ cliifipEd Eluin 
^iftoud. Thn m b* diiM Etorilp MidcT hiw iodi, ki#, itWf. 
' kM i iirt to Hf riden, iitcrai.il- bua <ri«nM. end tin, 

F«^ ihm, u to MBH- I'^KtofL Hf ttthcE Bid »iw ^ 

tec Iku OM MliNc Kttc, te ncTV beuiM BW, llmjcm Ul Uui 
be wTMd w cterilf cito toe iduciiJH ite tunti^n to h^ chibbcrt lu 
vf wm inEtfctolf hn vphMI ^Kh cite lU JM hm- kwrnvrii, imJ 
Ite v» itL ktw inito Blii br 4to hi -Tiiir;. kEii| ni ki rrrJr 

^ te ebdto^ br md to af iKk; hp|.(b«itkfti hCiRwntto h.1 TrdLh, mtl 
F b*' H—J thDkL So, |hn^ «nfiM| *AI Ml 

f m 107 viF 1 hfc P M E SiMC iLhoiin;^ tiM tekd. 
■Miihpl to 0 i ! r M m f "imh b 7 (ndtMiing ihd- cniccl 
br I i 0i toiH toto Mi ipn ite Ihc iJaiiitiiuiL viu Mto< to ■!! i.ihi 


Kfflh-v liiunrJ I mithbrki i^hcj id drr.y1c lU ihr MHiet 

•l-b k'^ =‘-1111 Ji> a I r^luiU 

Mr^ i .a™ hiib- .U.-rtluW I'itniliiih IF. riHl.li Vi, , AiM H,i,j.-i 

!« Im.i ihi IT. Mn-'if *!.» I njanJ ^:.. rhitli. h 1 nij .| iftj 

nt+.iLip- d - , . - , ih i,^ M . jj 

I'k-Ta! fr. ^rj <1 |n ilok - Ml iMkf ■’ 1 to fjlF-rr Itf «•«« 
tk»1i Jhr TtiAlr ^ hibbrn kl^Ji-jlc Vm3ff CtCrfinmsI umniftw^ . r 
.D lh< ^ toj g.i-ii tlicM iri: ste L k. Pn i** 

l*h< jj^r to nc " Ind.h Jail ETiif.a,it» m iIk V::, ^ 

iJLr i-t.iirtLf ?1 n r rule id !=ii >jtl* i^v -Irff, | 'i*ib and bad K, uro- 

I^Lp to my ■■J*II I niolbi-j via Mulk I -he . L-e ^ j;,k inJ 

■ L vrn-«i| 111.114 ijrif^fehn 

Jim rFi-urn to ihc nu*^-;-^ i J ^kotp UI.il unk -mp rsyid t^iT 

tor DWin HI 4 hc hiildi d Aif l^lui rt .Qljki tm\t :* tan bw luEtori 

luhi^ CtflkcnM l-UI «JI Hill VI I L-L^iwd ihu iL 

-lu^k rapeiJ taW l^dMnrd |, y U^ifm 4 in; liftite 

■■ ■lakl ihk m Kw FVr ihc twtr J™ ph h li^--KT^k . IniF.^ i tt ,p, 
kiiidi'o- I 4Tl'fhl b-« rtc in un*ia-|hj l,«TilH.i Jirr irtr'-lih*; Lhf ■tkUvp 
■kit, ADd ^I:j| ehc i^nlircftkiKt to ii*ii«int ri , i-p m op 

ktollH'i-,' ? ii 11, 1>jHk, «±k kpTI d-^'. ^ J I ■ he ^ 

FAJ L 1 iJ! ihtK rax 1UI4C ind i ..iT b ^.n\ ■.*!* . -.a^ ^ 

4^f irv .tMHknfn uuchasd r j- i r.unt oh [,. - -.^i nr Iinu j 
iJubld ^n -1 to ip - ite Kid mi u*f iMh-'|iow*i 

kik-p tofii iTtol^ > il. OrHr ] Ihcfi Ml 
atp. ■ iIt a4, -p-,- 1 I tjFt feM^ 

JWi -AI «[> ' EtK-^ I -’■■■klf J tail 
LhC- ..-'ton nhik-> • ^|- ioy^ IlilD 

Ifli I— ind r E ki mJed LK frtliu 

^^.^rktr 1*: ^ « p-vi. ] ^ te 

nod- 4M ui i ' p rw inn- HttanKui F 
hf Um.^, »„ rk*ifrtilr4 idwta 
topi. - rMihi to » 1 c-H hw ro 

b nr ir^iioL 

H V ■<** *-«i .k. pbi tif 

n-nni I . NriMHta i&d A« Hbr bhik itorvi. 

^rur itok* di^V «ta™. F ~»lJr S 

iiianta-rtit I cwiU 4n ■. ‘--" -1114 ■■■m 

I UB f: ■nf CM apivi^.,0, WhM ™ 

HI mMftw ri^tf, bM H- * .«ahf T 

Mf irn i-ptnwahVi . TbcinK 

^ I an l»r It. Ilvil If ,«1 totho dnS 
^ il’^^'^I i hiic -nu i-iiihi lii ta| 4 a 
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H'Mkliiii kiln 
teCiHi 


Ehii Vi. iMilj , 

>« tarTr ihffM (h*; im], ,|^.ra | W 

*“ liihJ WF unt H ioMi bp. 
fCtatofffj CWkKtod, 1>irfiLi ihlA be hu . 
iighi to E4CC hii Ator im-j >mnte'viten. 
Ijifi whrm t bad ctaixiicd -hta d vn _ u.^ 
tlfci iCiiMiMME ElO t?# k*^|, Ae 

N -:kiik lS4i.i«, ^ ^ *« 

T^tklhf diMUHCd il«iiT \ok viU, r|„ 
^ MieMuhed n bfrr khu I u iS. 

nrtL 1 nur Mxnide uih pint to tlK toi 
to kCRlw f j>«iij bum* thn » rp^ 
FOnRif LT Lh*> ihoufti iK-fci ihn i^ - «,..Li, 
H-rtn^ If tot Ihc r?W of ihoi iiiiiihbii«!%-te -u y£ 

hw+ i*tE* wiihite to irpEiid ihtUwwH»t^? UfcmintiE 

taSew -1 lhat lime t liKJDid hit* Ethm Sdd* nw* p rf hk* ifciuiito 
P^T *^ d-V-wru ta*}4 hitw 

Kfiutod mf nmha mrf brMh*t. I 4 ■!.» mi uii uih bo m 
nighC wlh tor tolhd Rk h- JBi l£ hop «d Lh-T 

lUM. W lhrtlw^iUUBtn ltotodpn«,pb,“i-*5«,k;eto^JB«^MSE; 

fTKKMBC KPuflUiPLi tw ■cil bf |in ^mj, l^cncmiaev 

WbD I hid lito —*0 4-1 Ihr | ^ 

" f h«kio 4 r opIrV Id BTfiuue ill iMt » dar iM'W 

bim b™ fw a k* liipi of aonAw owklj j 

te hkc to dc^^iic itc ^Eto^ 1^ « HUJKl 1-.^ to wfa. 

iPAirViktfv dll* nrjc k mnrlF hmlc da»t Jtoi I ■« __ 

Dtitif Ihto. ^T-rwi ID !mJ* I.lifta-Il fntTid4 


iMf. m- .laj CMt gq Ihcoi* bmiwJ liif MCCIrtf hliCte 

I tail bUndilTMftti c-rh! 0 fahm fdlTlnrn*i - ff I .1? 
HwT »^Hjkl: itonk ov iw .nk , j^The(,ta rEtaf jpn* « in a/S 

- tad.u.‘™i J. fhcKfcTr dw 7 i 

i*i' Imrahuto l-*ti. liai lui 'qii r^iru iiw i. -■_. __l ^ iff J 
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ERlEfL^33 BARRISTER 


Indian Law* He was hardly twenty-two and wa$ inexperienced* The 
leading lawyers of his time w'crc ex-pri^idents of the Congress, Justice 
Badrudin Tyabji and Sir Pherozeshah. Mehta, 

Gandhi lived in Girganm and he walked n couple of miJes to the 
High Court daily to hear cases. He texsk a house and employed a 
cookj who though a Brahmin was ignorant and dirty. Gandhi did not 
treat him as a servant hut shared the work with him and tried to 
teach him. 

In course of time a small case came to him but the young barrister 
lost his nciv^e and told his client to engage another lawyer. After this 
incident he did not go to tlie court again. He applied for the post of 
a part-time school teacher, but not being a graduate he was refused. 
Though he w^a^ inexperienced in condnciing cases, he found out that 
he was good at drafting memorials. But not finding enough work in 
Bombay he left for Rajkot within six montlis. 

At Rajkot Gandhi drafted applications and memorials and earned 
on an average Rs, 300 a month. Against hi# principles he had to pay 
here a percentage of these fees to vakils who briefed him* His brother 
was a petty' vakil at Rajkot and ondiis pleading Gandhi acquiesced* 

Compromise in principles soon landed honest Gandhi in troubles. 
Once Gandhi went to see ihe British Political Agent to disabuse bis 
prejudice agaJmt his elder brother, who had been sccrciary and 
adviser to the Rana Saheb of Porbandar before this prince w'as in¬ 
stalled on the gadi, Gandhi had a nodding acquaintance with the 
English gentleman when he was on leave in England. The sahib 
gave the Indian barrister a cold rccepdon and asked his peon to use 
'Just enough force” to eject him, an experience for Gandhi just re¬ 
turning from friendly England, He wanted to proceed against the 
sahib but Pherozeshab Mehta who happened to be in Rajkot said: 
*Such experiences arc the common experience of many vaklb and 
barristers. He is sdll fresh from England and does not know' British 
officers. If he would cam something and have an easy time here, let 
him tear up the note and pocket the insult. Tell him he has yet to 
know life,” 

Soon Gandhi found Rajkot too hot for him; the quarrel with 
the sahib stood in the way of his practice. Petty intrigues betw'een 
Kathiawad states and intrigues of officers for power were the order 
of the day. How to remain unscathed in this vicious atmosphere was 
a problem to Gandhi. 
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UATfATUA 


Unexpectedly an offer came to Gandhi on behalf of Dada Abdulla 
& Co. to proceed to South Africa to imtnict their coumel in a big 
case. His services were secured for one year on promise of a first class 
return fare and a sum of ^105, all found. The opportunity of seeing a 
new country and having a new experience was a godsend to young 
Gandhi^ who was struggling against odds for about two years in 
India. 

In April 1S93 Gandhi sailed for South Africa^ 


Unwelcome Visifor 

1893-1894 

Gandhi wanted to travel in first class but for some reason or other he 
was squeezed into an officer’s cabin. Dunng over a month’s voyage^ 
the captain initiated Gandhi in chess and on tiic way took him for 
sightseeing at Lamu and Zanzibar. The steamer reached Port Natal 
or Durban at the close of May 18^3* Gandhi was dressed in a frock- 
coat, a black professional turban, a sliffcollar and tie and wore smart 
shoes, Inside the shirt he wore the Valshnava necklace of/u/oii beads, 
a sacred gift from his mother. * 

He was received at the quay by Abdulla Sheth, his first client in 
South Africa. Before Gandhi landdd he observed that the Indians 
were held in scant respect. 

Within a week of his arrival he visited the Durban court. The 
magistrate asked him to take off his turban which Gandhi refused and 
left the court promptly. He wrote to the press about the incident and 
received unexpected advertisement. Some papers described him as an 

“unwelcome visitor”* 

During iSgo-i $onie 150^000 Indian emigrants were settled in 
South Africa^ most of them having taken up their abode in Natal. 
“Semi-barbarous Asiatics* or persons belonging to tht un€ivili2cd 
races of Asia'^ was the description of Indians in the stotute-books. It 
'vas at the persistent request of die Natal Govern merit that the 
Government of India had allowed in i860 indentured labour to 
emigrate there. 

To his great sorrow Gandhi soon discovered that the Indians were 
sharply divided into different groups. The Pars! clerks would call 
themselves Persians and the Muslim merchants preferred to call 
themselves Arabs, The white-collared Hindus were neither here nor 
there. These three classes had some social intercourse but the fourth 
class consisting of labourers by far the largest had none but business 
relations with the superior class. The poor class comisted of Tamil, 
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Telygu and North Indian indentured and free labourers; by religion 
they were Hindus^ Muslims, and Christians, Englishmen called 
them "coolies”, and 21s the majority of Indians belonged to the 
labouring class, all Indians were called *‘coolies" or “sammis”. The 
merchants were known as "coolie merchants”; Gandhi was called a 
“coolie barrister”. 

After a week in Durban Gandhi left for Pretoria where the case for 
which he was engaged needed his presence. It was not an easy jour¬ 
ney. At Maritaburg, the capital of Natal, Gandhi was ordered by a 
railway official to shift to the van compartment though he had held a 
first class ticket. Gandhi having refused to comply with the unjust 
order, a constable was brought to push him out bag and baggage. 
The train steamed away and Gandhi was left to shiver in the dark 
waiting-room all night. This experience changed die course of his life. 
"There was a white man in the room. I was afraid of him. What was 
my duty, I asked myself. Should 1 go back to India, or should I go 
forward, with God as nfy helper, and face whatever was in store for 
me? I decided to stay and suffer. My active non-violence began from 
that date.” • 

The following day he spent with the Indian merchants in MaHtz- 
burg who tried to comfort him by narrating their own hardships. 
Gandhi sent a long telegram of complaint to the general manager 
of the railway but the official justified the conduct of the railway 
authorities. 

By the evening train he travelled in a reserved berth reaching 
Charlestown in the morning. From there he had to travel by a stage¬ 
coach, which halted m route at Standciton for the night. On the way 
to Standciton, the "coolie barrister” was asked to sit next to the 
coachman and the leader of the coach sat with the white passengers 
inside. When the coach reached Pardekoph at about three, the leader 
who wanted to enjoy the fresh air and a smoke took a piece of dirty 
sackcloth from the driver, spread it on the footboard and told Gandhi. 
“Sammi, you sit on thb, 1 want to sit near the driver.” Gandhi re¬ 
fused to sit at his feet but vfas prepared to sit inside. The man began 
to box Gandhi’s ears and tried to drag him down. He held on to the 
rail, when another blow nearly knocked him down. Some pa.sscngere 
interfered much to the guard’s disgust. “Let the poor beggar alone,” 
they said, and the man threatening to " do for him” at the next sta^ 
desisted. At Standerton, a small village, the coach was changed, and 
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the rest of the journey was acconiplished without any mcident* 
Gandhi reaching Johannesburg next night 

Thai night, the utterly ignorant new-comer drove to the Grand 
Hotel, where^ of cour^, there was “no rooni*’ for him. Gandhi si>ent 
the night at a friendly Muslim merchant's place. The merchant 
laughed over the hotel incident and said ‘ “Only we can live in a land 
like thisj because, for making money we do not mind pocketing 
insuLu^ This country is not for men like you,” Next day he took a 
train to Pretoria reaching there at about eight on a Sunday evening. 
An American Negro helped Gandhi to find a shelter in Johnston's 
Family Hotel for one night. 

Next morning Gandhi called on the attorney, Mr* Baker, who 
received Gandhi warmly and lold him, “Wc have no wort for you 
here as barrister, for we have engaged the best counscL I shall take 
your assistance only to the extent of getting necessary information/* 
Baker besides being an attorney was a staunch lay preacher* He fixed 
Gandhi in a poor baker^s lodging as a boardtr at thirty-five shillings 
a week. In the company of some friends Gandhi was invited to attend 
prayers every day in Mr. Baker's private church which Gandhi did. 
Baker gave Gandhi some Christian literature including the Bible* 
He had a desire to see Gandhi embrace Christianity. 

In the very first week Gandhi with the helpofTycb Haji Khan 
Muhammad called a meeting of all the Indians in Pretoria for a 
talk on their condition in the Transvaal. This first meeting was 
mainly attended by Memon merchants, though there was a sprin* 
kling of Hindus as well. The Hindu population in Pretoria was very 
small Indeed* 

Gandhi spoke about observing truthfulness even in business* He 
told them that their responsibility to be truthful was all the greater 
in a foreign land, because the conduct of a few Indians was the meas¬ 
ure of that of the millions of their fellow'-counirymen* Gandht asked 
them to pay more attention to public hygiene and laid stress upon 
the necessity of forgetting all distinctions such as Hindus, MusUtns, 
Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, Madrasis, Punjabis and so on. He sug¬ 
gested the formation of an association to make reprsentadons to the 
authorides concerned, on behalf of the Indian settlers, and offered 
to place at its disposal as much of his rime and ^^ivice as was possible* 
Gandhi^s speech at this meeting was the first public speech in his life. 
He was then twenty-five years old. 
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Gandhi saw that very few amongst his audience knew English. He 
advUcd those who had leisure to learn English which woidd be useful 
to them and undertook to teach a class or to instruct peirsonally in¬ 
dividuals desiring to learn the tanguage. Three young men expressed 
their desire to learn on condition that he went to their places to teach 
them. Of these, two were Muslims, one of them a barber and the 
other a clerk and the third was a Hindu^i a petty shopkeeper. Gandhi 
taught them for eight months and they made just enough progress 
useful in thdr trade. 

In future Gandhi held such meedngs regularly, once every month* 
His stay in Pretoria enabled him to make a deep study of the social, 
economic and political conditions of the Indians iu the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, a study which wa$ to be of great service to 
him and to the Indian settlers. 

In the Orange Free State the Indians were deprived of all thdr 
rights by a special law enacted in 1888. They could stay tliere only as 
waiters iu hotels or purftie some other such menial calling. The trad¬ 
ers were driven out with a nominal compensation. Astringent enact-' 
meui was passed in the Transvaal in 1885. Under the amended law 
of 18&6 all Indians were compelled to pay a poll tax of as fee for 
entry into the TnmsvaaL They might not own land except in loca¬ 
tions set apart for them. They had no Iranchise, under the laws for 
the coloured people, which were also applied to Indians. They might 
not move out of doors after g p.m. without a permit. 

Gandhi often used to go out for a walk with an English friend and 
rarely got home before ten at night. Gandhi received a letter from the 
state attorney authoriring him to be out of doors at aU times without 
police interference. But once, before President Kruger's housej a 
police patrol, without giving Gandhi any warning, pushed him and 
kicked him into the street. An English fiicnd who happened to pass 
by advised Gandhi to proceed against the man. But Gaud hi said, *T 
have made it a rule not to go to court in respect of any personal 
grievance/' The incident deepened his feeling for the Indian settlers 
and his mind became more and more occupied with the question as 
to bow this state of things might be improved. 

Besides the little public activity he was doing he studied different 
faiths. He attended the Wellington Convention for three days and 
discussed Christianity with many delegates. There was strong effort 
On their part to convert Gandhi to Christianity but he saw no reason 
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for changing his religion, though he was not quite satisfied with it. As 
Christian friends were endeavouring to convert him, even so were 
Muslim friends. Gandhi expressed his difficuldes in a letter to 
Rajchandra, In order to dear his thought he corresponded also with 
other persons in India and England in whom he had faith. He read 
the Koran* The book that impressed him most was ToIstoy^s Tha 
Kingdom of God is Wiihm Tou. His studies carried him in a direction 
unthoughtof by the Christian friends. He read widdyi “quite eighty 
books within a year. 

Here in Pretoria, the religious spirit within him became a living 
force, and here too he acquired a good knowledge of legal practice, 
and gained confidence that he should not after all fail as a lawyer, 
Dada Ahdulla^s suit agalust Tycb Sheth was for 3^40,000 and arising 
as it did out of business transactions, it was full of intricades in 
accounts. Both parries had engaged able attorneys and counsels, 
Gandhi sifted facts for the attorney and took a keen interest in the 
case. He read all the papers pertaining to the transactions, made a 
fair study of book-keeping, and improved his capacity for translation 
by having to translate the corrcspdndcncc which was for the most 
part in Gujarati. He made a thorough study of law and acquired a 
complete grasp of the case. His guiding principle now was **facts 
are three-fourths of the law.*’ Gandhi saw that the litigation, if 
it were persisted in, would ruin the plaintiff and the defendant 
and, therefore, persuaded Tyeb Sheth and Dada Abdulla to accept 
arbitration. Both were happy over the result, and both rose in public 
estimation. Gandhi as a lawyer tried to unite parties riven asunder, 
and generally succeeded. 

At the close of 1893 Gandhi was again in Durban, intending to 
leave for India, but at a farewell party given by his clients he saw 
Alfraiiyt and discovered that the Government was about to 
introduce a bill to disfranchise Indians, He also saw that this was 
likely to be the precursor of other disabling bills. He brought this at 
once to the notice of his compatriots, and urged them to take con* 
certed action, pointing out that if protests were not at once made 
and the legislation opposed, nothing could prevent their ultimate 
extinction. The Indians were startled, Abdulla Sheth said: '^What 
can we understand in these matters? We can only understand things 
that affect our trade. As you know, all our trade in the Orange Free 
State has been swept away. We agitated about it, but in vain. We are 
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after al] bme men, being unlettered. Our eyes and cars are the 
European attorneys here." 

Gandhi said to Abdulla Sheth: “The bill is the first nail into our 
coffin* It strikes at the root of our self-respect*” One of the guests said: 
“You cancel your passage by this boat, stay here a month longer^ and 
wc will fight as you direct us.” All the others cWmed in: *Tndeed, 
indeedj Abdulla Sheth, you must detain Gandhi Bhai.” The Slicth 
said: ^Xet us all persuade him to stay on. What about his fees?” 

It pained Gandhi and he broke in: “Fees arc out of the question. 
There can be no fees for public work ^ I can stay^ if at all, as a servant* 
1 am prepared to stay a rnonth longer. There is one thing however. 
Though you need not pay me anything, work of the nature we con¬ 
template cannot be done without some funds to start with* It is clear 
that one man k not enough for this work. Many must come forward 
to help him.” 

And a chorus of voices was heard: ”Allah is great and mercifuL 
Money will come in. MA there are as many as you need* You please 
consent to stay, and all win be well.*^ 

Gandhi quickly worked out a^rograuime and made up his mind 
to stay on for a month. 


Dawn Over The Dark Land 

j S9<4- j 896 

Immediately after the farewell dinner, Gandhi in company with the 
influential people of Durban hurried to the house of Dada Abdulla. 
The same night Gandhi drew up a petition to be presented to the 
Natal legislative Assembly. Till 1B94 Indians had been enjoying the 
franchise equally with the Europeans. Under the general Franchise 
Law of the Natal Colony any adult male, being a British subject, 
was placed on the voters’ list, who po.sscssed immovable property 
worth jf50 or paid an annual rent ofjf'to. There were in Natal only 
350 such voters from the Indian community as against nearly 10,000 
European voters. And now an attempt was made to take away on 
racial grounds even this franchise. 

Gandhi drew up the petition, “forcibly, moderately and wclL" A 
coinmittee was appointed at once with Haji Adam, an influential 
Indian merchant, as chairman, and a telegram was sent in his name 
to the speaker of the assembly requesting him to postpone further 
discussion of the bill. A similar telegram was sent to the Premier of 
Natal. The bill had already passed, or was about to pass its second 
reading. That the Indians had expressed no opposition to the strin- 
gent bill was ui^ed as proof of their unfitness for the franchise. As a 
result of the telegram, further reading of the bill was postponed for 
two days. That petition was the first ever sent by the Indians to a 
South African legislature. 

Young people who never before had done any public work were 
drawn into the work. For the first dme a good number of Christian 
youths were brought together. The volunteers with knowledge of 
English and several others sat up the whole m'glit to make copies of 
the petition. Merchant volunteers went out in their own carriages to 
obtain signatures. All this had to be done during night. "I'hc ne%%'s- 
papers published the petition next day with favourable comments. It 
created an impression in the assembly. The bill, however, was passed. 
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This was the South African Indians’ first experience of such agita¬ 
tion, and a new thrill of enthusiasm passed through the commuiuty- 
It brought home to them the conviction that the conimunit>' was one 
and in^visible. Now it was decided to send a monster petition to 
Lord Ripon^ the Secretary' of State for Colonies. Gandhi read all the 
literature available on the subject. His argument was: **We had a 
right to the franchise in Natal, a$ we had a kind of franchise in India. 
It was expedient to retain it, as the Indian population capable of 
using the franchise was very small 

It was not a light task to secure a large number of signatures from 
the whole of the province. Meeting$ were held every day and more 
and more persons attended them. The requisite funds were raised. 
Many volunteers helped in preparing copies, securing signatures and 
similar work without any remuneration. The descendants of ex- 
indentured Indians joined the movement with alacrity. Within a 
month the memorial with ten thousand signatures was forwarded to 
Lord Ripon, requesting him to recommend Her Majesty the Queen 
to veto the measure. A thomand copies had been printed for distribu¬ 
tion. This agitation acquainted^e people in India for the time 
with condidom in Nat^. Even The supported the claims of the 

Indians. 

Gandhi asked the Indian community to allow him to return home. 
But they said: '‘Who knows whether the Colonial Secretaiy' wiU 
return a favourable reply to our memorial? You have witnessed our 
enthusiasm. We are willing and ready to work. We have funds too. 
But for want of a guidcj what little has been done will go for nothing.*' 
Gandhi saw the logic of the argument but he told them about his own 
difficulties. He would not stay at public expense and* accordijig to his 
idea of those days, Gandhi believed that he could not add to the 
credit of the community* unless he lived in a style usual for barristers* 
which meant nothing less than £300 a year. He said that he was 
prepared to stay if the principal traders among them could give him 
legal work and retainers for it beforehand, first for a year on proba¬ 
tion. This suggestion was accepted by twenty merchants. 

Gandhi applied for admission as an advocate of the Supreme Court 
of Natal, The Natal Law Society opposed the application on the sole 
ground of colour bar, but the Senior Cburt overruled the objecdou 
and Gandhi was enrolled as an advocate. After taking the oath, 
Gandlti was admonished by the Chief Justice to take off his turban 
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and submit to the rules of the court with regard to the dress to be 
worn by practising barristers* He acquiesced in the demand to pre¬ 
serve his strength for fighting bigger battles* The opposition of the 
law society brought Gandhi further promineDcep The newspaper 
comments were in his. favour and accused the law society of jealousy. 

Practice as a lawyer was for him a subordinate occupation; his 
main object was pubhe work. The despatch of the petition was not 
suflicient in itself^ so Gandhi proposed the formation of a permanent 
organization to watch the interests of the IndianSp Gandhi had read 
about the Indian National Congress though he had never attended 
its session. The recent Indian National Congress held at Lahore in 
1893 was presided over by Dadabhai Naoraji who had come special¬ 
ly from London for that purpose. Gandhi admired Dadabhai and 
through him the Congress. He wished to popularize tlicname and, 
therefore, he recommended the Natal Indians to call thdr organiza¬ 
tion the Natal Indian CongresSp 

On May 1894 the Natal Indian Congitss came into being and 
Dada AbduUa^s spacious residence was packed to the full on that day. 
There was this difference between tht Indian Congress and the Natal 
Congress^ that the latter organization worked throughout the year 
and those who paid at least ^£3 annually were admitted to member- 
ship* There were about half a dozen persons who paid yearly. 
Gandhi paid £12 per year. About 300 members—Hindus, Muslims^ 
Parsis and Christians—were enrolled in a mouth. The well-to-do 
traders went even to far-off villages for enrolling new members* In 
some cases persuasion was necessary but it was a sort of political 
training and made people acquainted with the facts of the situation. 
A meeting of the Congress was held at least once a mouthy when 
detailed accounts were pre^nted and adopted. Members asked 
various questions and fresh subjects were considered^ 

News came that Lord Ripon had disallowed the Disfranchising BiUj 
and this redoubled the zeal of the community* The question of inter¬ 
nal improvement was taken up by Gandhi and at the Natal Congress 
meetings, lectiires were given on subjects such as domestic sanitation, 
personal hygiene;, the necessity of having separate accommodation 
for residential and business purposes and the need for weU-to-do 
traders to live in a style befitting their position* The proceedingg were 
conducted in Gujarati, the language of the predominant Memon 
commumty* Under the auspices of the Congress, the Natal Indian 
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Educational Association was formed for the benefit of young Indians^ 
who^ being the cluldren of ex-indentured labourers, were bom in 
Natal and spoke English. Its members paid a nominal fee. The chief 
objects of the association were to pro\idc a meeting-place for dicse 
youths, to create In them a love for the motherland and to give them 
general information. The members met regularly^ and spoke or read 
papers on different subjects^ 

Another feature of the Congress work was to acquaint the British 
community in South Africa and people In India with the real condi¬ 
tions in Natal- Gandhi wrote two pamphlets, An Appeal ta Euety 
BritoJi in Souik AJriea and Tke Indian Franekise. They were widely 
circulated. Gandhi insisted on truth and dbeouraged exaggeration, 
drew the attention of the Indian community to their own short* 
comings* The newspapers were supplied with as much infoimation as 
was possible and anti-Indian propaganda was counteracted. 

There were organis^ations similar to the Natal Indian Congress in 
the Transvaal and Ga^^fctown. Their constitutions were difrerent but 
the activities of all the three bodies were identical. 

Although the Natal Indian* Congress had some tolonial-bom 
Indians and the clerical class as its members, the unskilled wage- 
earners and die indentured labourers were outside its pale. But an 
opportunity offered itself to Gandhi to know intimately the indent¬ 
ured labour within four months of his starting legal practice, A Tamil 
man in tattered clothes, head-gear in hand, with two front teeth 
broken and his mouth bleeding stood before the young barrister, 
Gandhi w^as shocked to see this spectacle and persuaded him to put 
his turban on and behave like an equal. It was a new experience to 
the poor slave. Balasundaram, as this poor visitor w^as called, was 
serving his indenture under a wcll-knowii European resident of Dur¬ 
ban* His master beat the helpless worker till he bled. Gandhi sent for 
a doctor to secure a certificate and took the injured man to a magis¬ 
trate. It w^as not Gandhi's dcstre to get the employer punished but he 
wanted Balasundaram to be released from him* Like the slave, die 
indentured labourer was the property of his master, Gandhi suc¬ 
ceeded in transferring him to some one else. Balasundarain’s case 
reached the ears of every indentured labourer as far as Madras and 
Gandhi came to be regarded as their friend. They called him Bhai. 
A regular stream of indentured labourers bt^an to pour into hh 
oQice, and thus Gandhi got the opportunity^ to know their sorrows 
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mdmatcljf. What impelled him^ howeverj to make a deep study of 
their conditions was the campai^ for bringing the ex-indentured 
labourers under special heavy taxation^ 

During the year 1894 the Natal Government sought to impose 
an annual tax of on the ex-indentured Indians. The reason 
for this new bill was that the white traders were nervous of the skill 
and intelligence of the Indians. When the whites first welcomed 
the Indians in ififo, they had looked forward to improving their 
agriculture by the industry' of the imported Indian labourers after 
the five-year term of their indentures had expired. But the Indians 
gave more than had been expected of them. They introduced a num¬ 
ber of Indian varieties and made it possible with their skill to grow 
the local varieties cheaper. Nor did their enterprise stop at agricuh 
turc; they entered trade. Many Indians raised themselves from the 
status of labourers to that of ovmcrs of land and houses. Their pro?- 
perity sowed the seed of antagonism^ and the difference of religion 
and the way of living fanned it* ThL's antagonism found its expression 
in the Disfranchising Bill and another bill imposing a tax on ex- 
indentured Indians. * 

Natal was granted responsible government in 18931 the Natal 

colonists celebrated it by levying a heavy tax of As they 

had to secure the permission of the Government of India for this pur-' 
pose according to the terms of the indenture contract, the colonists 
sent their representatives to India to bring pressure on L^ord Elgin^ 
the Viceroy* to agree to it. He considered it exhorbitant and finally 
agreed to a tax of This cruel impost, as Gokhale pointed out^ 
caused enormous suffering* “resulted in brcakiitg up families, and 
driving men to crime and women to a life of shame.” It required a 
long and fierce campaign by Gandhi to abolish it. 

Gandhi’s public activities went hand in hand with hk spiritual 
progress. The Christian friends in Pretoria did not forget him when 
he settled in NataL In Durban, Spencer \Valter* the head of the 
South Africa General Mission* found him out* and Gandhi became 
almost a member of his family. This friendship kept alive Gandhi’s 
interest in religion. His religious correspondence with Rajchandra, 
his friend and philosopher* continued. Though Gandhi had little 
leisure* he read Hindu scriptures and practised some yogic exercises 
but did not make much headway. He studied Max MdUeris hdia — 
What cm it teach us? and the transladon of the Upamshads. He read 
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Irving's Life of Mahomed and Carlyle*^ paneg>Tic on the Prophetj 
books whidi raised Mahomed in Gandhi’s cstimadon^ He also read 
The Sayings of J^arathustra and made an intensive study of Tolstoy's 
works. The Gospel in Brief and other essays by Tolstoy made a deep 
impression on him. 

During this period he attended the Wesleyan Church every 
Sunday in company with his Christian friends. The church did not 
make a favourable impression on him and soon he gave up attending 
the service* But he did not cut himself off from Christian literature, 
especially the Bible. 

In Durban Gandhi had a little house in a prominent locality and 
it was suitably fumbbed. The food was simplCi, but as he used to 
invite English friends and Indian co-workersj the house expense 
was fairly high. He had a servant and a cook and also had office 
clerks boarding and lodging with him. 

The Natal Congress completed its first year in the middle of 1895* 
As a result of Gandhi^i intensive public acti^dries and propaganda, 
the condidons of the Indians in South Africa became known in India. 
The Indian Narional Congress* held in Madras in December 1894, 
under the presidentship of Alfred Webb^ M.P.^ passed the first resolu- 
don on South Africa: *‘This Congress eamtstly entreats Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government to grant the prayer of Her Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jeetSj resident in the South African Colonies, by vetoing the bill of the 
Colonial Government disfranchising them.” The next Congress held 
in Poona in 1895 put on record its solemn protest against the db- 
abilidcs sought to imp>osed on Indian settlers in South Africa and 
it hoped that '“'the British Government and the Government of India 
will come forward to guard the interests of these settlers in the same 
spirit in which they have alwa^-s interfered ^ whenever the intercuts of 
their Brirish-bom subjects have been at stake.'^ 

Gandhi had now been three years in South Africa and had cstab- 
Ibhed a good reputation and a fairly good practice. About the 
middle of 1&96 he sailed for India to fetch hb wife and children. 


Indian Interlude 

1696 

It took twenty-four days for Gandhi to reach India, During the 
voyage he began learning Tamil and Urdu along mth an English 
officer* With another officer he played chess for an hour daily. The 
pleasant voyage ended with the beaudful view of the Hooghly. 

From Calcutta Gandhi started on his journey to Raj tot. The train 
stopped at Allahabad for forty-five minutes. He utilized the interval 
for a drive through the town but missing the train^ he decided to start 
work there and then. He had heard a good deal about Pimar and 
had an impression that it sided with the coloniak. Gandhi made up 
his mind to see the editor of Piorntr and discuss with him African 
affairs. Editor Ghesney gave Gandhi a patient hearing and promised 
to notice in his paper anything that Gandhi might write. 

From Allahabad Gandhi went to Rajkot and began to write a 
pamphlet on the condidons in South Africa. Within a month a 
pamphlet in green cover* hence to be known afterwards as the Green 
Pamphlet* was published. Ten thousand copies were printed and 
they were despatched to all the journals and Indian leaders. Gandhi 
collected the children in his locality for the work and invited their 
co-operadon in exchange for African postal stamps* was the 

first to notice the pamphlet editorially. 

A short and highly coloured summary was cabled by Reuters to 
Natal. It displeased the whites in South Africa. The summary ran: 

''September 14. A pamphlet published in India declares that the 
Indians in Natal are robbed and assaulted* and treated like beasts* 
and are unable to obtain redress. of Ifidia advocates an inquiry 

into these allegadons.*' 

During his stay at Rajkot plague broke out* and there was panic 
all around. Gandhi offered his services to the $tate to look into the 
method of ^anltadon and as a member of the plague committee he 
visited every locality. He laid chief emphasis on the cleanLin^ of 
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latrines and made every effort to improve them. He found the upper 
class people putting obstacles in the way of improvement but he was 
successful with the poorer classes. The committee had to inspect the 
untouchables' quarters also. But only one member of the committee 
was ready to accompany him, Gandhi was happily surprised to see 
these quarters, the cleanest in the city. 

Gandhi was also a member of the Queen Victoria's Diamond 
Jubilee Celebrations Committee at Rajkot. The first thing he did was 
to teach the children of his family the British anthem which he had 
heard at every meeting that he attended in Natal. Another thing 
that Gandhi did was to plant a tree that was allotted to him. But 
he soon discovered humbug behind the celebrations and he now 
devoted all his energies to educate public opinion on the South 
African question. 

In Bombay he met Ranade and Badnidin Tyabji and acquainted 
them with conditions in South Africa. They advised him to see 
Pherozeshah Mehta bocause as officials they could not arrange 
meetings and participate in political affairs. On their advice Gandhi 
met Pherozeshah Mehta. Soon a<public meeting was arranged in the 
hall of Sir Cowasji Jehangir Institute where Pherozeshah presided, 
the first meeting of its kind in Gandhi’s experience, where he made 
his first public speech in India. On the advice of Pheroaeshah 
Mehta, Gandhi had written down his speech. He was nervous and 
he had to give his speech to D. E. Wacha to read. The audience was 
electrified ; Pherozeshah Mehta liked the speech. ITie concluding 
part of Gandhi's appeal was: "We are hemmed in on all sides in 
South Africa. We have a right to appeal to you and now the respon¬ 
sibility will rest to a very great extent on your shouldcis, if the yoke 
of oppression is not removed fiiom our necks. Being under it, we 
can only cry out in anguish. It is for you, our elder and freer brethren, 
to remove it, and I am sure wo shall not have cried in vain.” 

From Bombay Gandhi went to Poona. First he met Lokamanya 
Tilak, the idol of Maharashtra. Tilak promised Gandhi every help 
but told him to secure a non-party man as president. He suggested 
the name of the great savant. Dr. Bhandarkar. Next Gandhi met 
Gokhale on the Ferguson College grounds. Gokhale gave him an 
affectionate welcome and Gandhi was immediately attracted to 
him. He also approved Bhandarkar’s name as president. Dr. Bhan¬ 
darkar received Gandhi like a loving father. He told Gandhi: "Any 
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one will tell you that I do not take part in polities. But I cannot 
refuse you. \ our case is so strong, and your industry is so admirable, 
^at I cannot decline to take part in your meeting.” Gandhi’s mission 

in Poona was a success. 

He next proceeded to Madras^ the home of Balasundaramj and 
had the most enthusiastic audience in India. At the clo^c of the 
meeiing there was a regular run on the Green Pamphlet. Gandhi 
had to bring out a revised edition^ In Madras he got generous help 
from G* Parameshvaram Pilby, the editor of Madras Siandardt and 
G. Subram ani a Iyer of Hindu, 

From Madras Gandhi proceeded to Cajeutta^ where he stayed in 
the Great Eastern Hotel for he knew no one there. Stirendranath 
Baneq>a was the first whom Gandhi met in Calcutta. He said i “I 
am afraid people will not take interest in your work. As you know 
our difficulties here arc by no means few/' Gandhi had no luck also 
in the offices ofAmrits Bazar Fainka and Bangahast, He saw the editors 
of other papers. Gandhi was well received the editors of Statesman 
and Engtiskman. Mr, Sanders^ the editor of Eagtishman^ placed his 
office and journal at Gandhi^s dispJbsal, after subjecting him to a 
searching examinatioii. He allowed Gandhi even the liberty of mak¬ 
ing whatever changes he liked in die editorial on South AMca* 

Before Gandhi could arrange a meeting in Calcutta^ he received an 
urgent telegram from Natal: 'Tarliament opens January return 
soon/' Gandhi wrote to newfipapers the reason for his leaving 
Calcutta abruptly and left for Bombay to catch the earliest steamer 
for Natal, Gandhi^s short stay in India was most fruitful. For the first 
lime he came in close touch with Indian leaders and enlightened the 
people about the difficulties of Indian nationals in South Africa. 

On November 1S96 Gandhi set sail by S. S. Caariand^ a second 
time for South Africa^ with Kasturbai and their two sons along with 
the only son of hb widow^ed sister. 


The Whites Beat Gandhi 

IB97-[899 

This was Gandhi’s firet voyage with his wife and children. He be¬ 
lieved then that in order to look civilized, the dress and manners of 
an Indian must approximate to the European standard and thus 
only he could have a standing necessary to serve the community. 
He, therefore, decided to change his family’s mode of dress, Ac¬ 
cordingly Kasturbai wore the PajsL sari and the boys Pam coat and 
trousers, for the Parsis w-cre then regarded as the most civilized peo¬ 
ple amongst Indians. The Gandhi family wore shoes and stocldngs 
and adopted the use of knives and forks, much to their discomfort. 

The ship cast anchor off Durban on December 19, 1896. Another 
steamer also berthed there the same day. The two vessels were at once 
quarantined by the health officer. The yellow flag was kept flying far 
beyond the usual tlmci-liiiut, although there was no disease on board. 

The simultaneous arrival of these two steamers carrying about Boo 
passengers lent colour to the rumours already afloat that Gandhi had 
plans to settle more Indians in South Afnca. Meanwhile arrange¬ 
ments were maturing in Durban, and a demonstration was oi^anized 
with the object of preventing the Indians from landing. The follow¬ 
ing notice appeared in Adaser on December 30, above the 

signature of Mr, Harry Sparks, chairman of a preli minar y meeting 
and one of Her Majesty’s commissioned oiScers: “Wanted, every 
man in Durban to attend a meedng to be held on 4th January 
1897, at eight o’clock, for the purpose of arranging a demons¬ 
tration to proceed to the Point and protest against the landing of 
the Asiatics.” About 2,000 people attended the meeting in the 
Durban Town Hall. The speeches made it clear that Gandhi was 
the supreme object of reprobation and that the assembled citizens 
were quite prepared to adopt force to accomplish their object. 

Durban was in a ferment of excitement. Preparations were carried 
forward, and full arrangements made, including a list of men who 
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were willing to use force, and the appointment of “ captains ” to 
lead them. The terrified resident Indians expected an outbreak of 
mob violence at any moment. 

Meanwhile the ships had been detained in quarantine, and letters 
of complaint remained unanswered. Now the threats began to be 
addressed to the Indian passengers: “If you do not go back, you will 
surely be pushed into the sea. But if you consent to return, you may 
even get your passage money back.” A laconic reply was given: 
“Passengers decline to go back.” Gandhi constandy moved amongst 
the passengers and cheered them up. All of them kept calm and 
courageous. To kill dme games were arranged for the passengers. 
On Christmas day the captain invited the saloon passengers to 
dinner, Gandhi spoke on the western civilization based on force and 
said that the Natal whites were probably the fruit of it. At last at 
the end of twenty-three days, on January 13, 1897, the ships were 
permitted to enter the harbour, and orders permitting the passengers 
to land were passed. * 

Mr, Harry Escombe^ the Attorney-General, pulled alongside the 
Cowrlmd in a rowing-boat. He said? **Capiain, I want you to inform 
your passengers that they arc a.? safe under the Natal Government 
laws, as if they were in their own native villages.” Having scut a 
similar communication to the other steamer, Mr, Escombe pulled 
ashore to address the crowd. He persuaded them that they had done 
all that was needful and commanded them, in the name of the 
Queen, to disperse. He promised that an early sesdon of parliament 
would deal with the matter. The anti-Indian demonstration of about 
4,000 whites melted away* 

Soon the passengers landed in a ferry-boat. A message^ however, 
reached Gandhi, advising him not to land with the others, but to 
wait until evenings This advice Gandhi was willing to accept. But 
shortly afterwards, Mr. Laughton, the legal adviser of the agent 
company^ came on board and proposed that Gandhi should go 
ashore with him* They consulted the captain, and accepting the sole 
responsibility for the act, Gandhi decided to face the shore at once, 
Kasturbai and the children were sent separately and reached the 
house of Parsec Rustomji, a wealthy Indian friend* As soon as Gandhi 
landed he was recc^ized by some boys and the alarm was given* 
They shouted **Gandhi, Gandhi”, “Thrash him**^ “Surround him”. 
There was a very big crowd at the landing-stage which became 
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threatening. Laughton engaged a lickshaw, but the people frighten¬ 
ed the rickshaw boy out of his life, and he took to his heels. As Gandhi 
and Laughton went ahead, the crowd continued to swell, until it 
became impossible to proceed further. In the confusion and hustling, 
Laughton was tom away, and stones, fish and rotten eggs began to 
fall around Gandhi. Some one snatched away his turban, whilst 
others began to batter and kick him. He fainted and caught hold 
of the front railings of a house, and stood there to get his breath. 
But they came upon him boxing and battering. 

The wife of the police superintendent who knew Gandhi happened 
to he passing by. She opened her parasol and stood between (he 
crow'd and Gandhi. This checked the fury of the mob. Alcanwhilc an 
Indian boy had run for the police, shouting that the crowd was 
killing Gandhi, and at the critical moment some constables appeared. 
The police superintendent offered an asylum in the police station to 
Gandhi, but he gratefully declined the offer, “They arc sure to 
quieten down when thc^ realize their mistake," he said. “I have 
trust in their sense of fairness.” Escorted by the police he arrived 
without further harm at Rustomjrs place. Gandhi had bruises aU over 
and he w-as being attended to by the ship's doctor who happened to 
be there. Gandhi’s friends and family were anxiously looking at him. 

The night was approaching. The whJt^ surrounded tlie house. 
“We must have Gandhi," yelled the crowd. The police superintend¬ 
ent sent Gandhi a messaget *‘If you would save your friend's home 
and property and also your family, you should escape from the home 
in disguise, as I suggest.” As suggested by the superintendent, 
Gandhi put on the uniform of an Indian constable and wore on his 
head a deep, metal basin hidden under a turban. Two deteedves 
accompanied him, one of them disguised as an Indian merchant, his 
face painted to resemble that of an Indian. They reached a neigh¬ 
bouring shop by a by-lane and made their way through the gunny 
bags piled in the godown, jumped fences and reached the same police 
station where Gandhi was offered refuge a short time earlier. Mean¬ 
while the police superintendent kept the crowd amused by singing 
the tune, “Hang old Gandhi on the sour apple tree J" When the news 
of his escape was broken the crowd dispersed in a mixed mood of 
anger and laughter^ 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Secretary ofState for the Colonies, 
cabled asking the Natal Government to prosecute Gandhi's assailants! 
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Gandhi told the Natal Government: “I do not want to prosecute 
anj^onCi I do not hold the assailants to bJamci They were given to 
understand that I had made exaggerated statements in India about 
the whites in Natal, and calumniated them. The leaders, and if you 
will permit me to say, you are to blame. I do not want to bring any¬ 
one to book. I am sure that when the truth becomes known they will 
be sorry for their conduct.” 

The storm soon blew over. The press declared Gandhi to be inno¬ 
cent and condemned the mob. In three or four days he went to his 
house and settled down again. 

Two bills were introduced in the Natal Legislative Assembly, one 
of them calculated to afiect the Indian trader adversely, and the 
other to impose a stringcrit restriction on Indian immigration, 

Gandhi’s public work increased considerably. The community 
became more alive to their sense of duty. The bills were translated 
into Indian languages and their implications were fully explained. 
The Indians appealed to the Colonial Sccritary without any effect, 
and the bills became law, 

Gandhi appealed on behalf of thc*NataI Indian Congress for bigger 
membership and funds. He wanted to secure a permanent fund for 
the Congress, and carry on its work out of the interest. 

A change was coming fast on Gandhi. He had started on a life of 
case and comfort but it was shortlived. ,A period of introspection 
dawned and his life gradually became simpler. To bring down the 
house expense, he started washing his own clothes, He bought a book 
on washing, studied the art and taught It to Kasturbai. He abo threw 
off his dependence on the barber; he pure based a pair of clippers and 
cut his hair before the mirror. 

Office clerks, among whom were Hindus and Christians, often 
stayed with Gandhi. The chamber-pots were cleaned individually. A 
Christian clerk, born of psnehaffm parents, who was a new-comer was 
not aware ofhisduty. So Gandhi used to clean his pot, which Kasturbai 
resented. Gandhi once got angry with her, caught her by the hand 
and dragged her to tlie gate. “Have you no shame?” she asked. 
“Where am X to go?” 

The quHtion of doing some concrete act of service had been con¬ 
stantly agitating his mind. When once a leper came to his door, 
Gandhi offered him shelter, dressed his wounds, and began to look 
after him. L.ater he sent him to a hospital. Gandhi longed for more 
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humamtarian work of a permanent nature and so he daUy worked a 
few hours in a small hospital in ascertainiag the patients^ complaints^ 
laying the facts before the doctor and dispensing the prescriptions^ 
It brought him In closer touch with suffering Indians^ most of them, 
indentured labourers. 

Gandhi had two sons bom in South Africa, and his experience in 
the hospital was xiseful in rearing them up. He studied a book, Ad^e 

d M&thfj nursed his babies and served as a midwife at the birth of 
his last son* He did not desire any more children and began to strive 
after self-control, 

Gandhi studied the happenings in India and educated his compa¬ 
triots to take interest in them. They sent handsome contribution for 
famine relief in India during 1897-9. 

Gandhi^s recent mi^on to India bore fhiit. The Calcutta Congress 
of i8g6 passed a strong resolution protesring against the disabilities 
inflicted on Indians in South Africa* In 1897, the previous year's 
resolution on South AfHfca was" repeated by the Congress, 


On The Baiilejield 

t B99- 1 90 1 

The Boer War broke out on October 10, 1899* Events foIJowcd out 
another quickly. The British army was thrusi back Into Ladysmith 
ou October go. On November 2 telegraphic communication with 
the town was interrupted and the next day the railway line was cut. 
On November lo the Boers occupied Colenso and they took several 
prisoners among whom was Mr. Winston Churchill. Intense excite> 
ment prevailed in Durban. It helped to draw together all sccdons of 
the community and all those who were willing to go to the front were 
invested with heroism. 

Although Gaudtu's sympathies wire all with the Boers, he believed 
then, that he bad yet no tight, in such cases, to enforce any individual 
conviction. His loyalty to the empire drove him to side with the 
British in the teeth of opposition from some of his countrymen. 
Gandhi felt that if he demanded rights as a British citizen, it was alcA 
his duty, as such, to participate in the defence of the empire. So he 
collected together a corps of i>ioo strong, with nearly forty leaders. 
About 300 were free Indians and the rest indentured. The Indian 
Ambulance Corps was formed with the help of Dr. Booth, who gave 
them training in first aid. 

Gandhi declared: “We do not know how to handle arms. It is 
not our faulty it is perhaps our nusTortune that we cannot, but it 
may be there are other duties no less important to be performed, and 
no matter of what description they may be, we would consider it a 
privilege to be called upon to perforin them. The motive underlying 
this humble offer is to endeavour to prove that, in common with 
other subjects of the Queen Empress in South Africa, the Indians 
too arc ready to do duty for their sovcrcigu ou the battlefield. The 
offer is meant to be an earnest of India’s loyalty.” 

Even some socialists in Britain shared Gandhi’s views. Bernard 
Shaw in a Fabian pamphlet said that in the interests of civilkation 
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a great power must govern and that though the gold-fields ought to 
be mternationallzed, “the British Empire is the only available substi¬ 
tute for a world federation.” 

The British in the beginning did not accept Gandhi^s help. In his 
repeated attempts to render help, Gandhi was told: “Yon Indians 
know nothing of war* You would only be a drag on the army; you 
w^ould have to be taken care of, instead of being a help to us,” The 
common sneer prevailed that “If danger threatened the colony, the 
Indians would run away.” But the reverses of the war were modify¬ 
ing the attitude of the Government. 

Britain and Boer were locked in a deadly struggle and everyone 
was needed. Gandhi^s help was accepted at tlie end of 1899. The 
rank and file of the Indian Ambulance Corps received the ordinary 
bearer’s pay. The leaders gave their services free. The Indian 
merchants supplied the stores and uniforms. On several occa^iom 
the Indians had to march twenty to twenty-five miles, bearing the 
wounded on stretchers, GandhJ was in charge of one of these parties 
and when General Woodgate feU^ the dying man was consigned to 
Gandhi's care. Gandhi helped to carry the suficrer from the field 
hospital to the base hospital, through the heat and the dust, fearful 
lest the genera] should die before they could reach the camp. 

With the British successes in Februar)' *900, the Indian Ambu¬ 
lance Corps, after its two months of splendid work, was disbanded. 
The war was not yet over and the Government stated that in case of 
need the Indiaiis’ services would be utilized^ The Boers finally 
surrendered on May 31, 1901?. The British newspapers praised the 
services of the Indian Ambulance Corps and published laudatory 
rhymes with the zefram, “We are sons of the empire after aiL” 

General Buller mentioned with appreciation the work of the corps 
in his despatch, and Gandhi along with other leaders was awarded a 
war medal, Everj-one believed that the Indians" griev^ancca were now 
sure to be redressed^ The relations formed with the whites during the 
war were most cordial. 

It was a new experience for the Indians, whose manhood was 
strengtliencd by the sense of having done their duty by their adopted 
country. But another lesson of this war w^as not lost upon the Indians 
and particularly upon their leader. The Boers, who were a mere 
handful of people compared widi the British, had defied the might 
of the empire and had shown signal bravery, determination and 
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sclf-sacrificc. Moreover, that spirit was displayed not by men only 
but by women and childreD. The biave Boer women tcxik part even 
in Sghting, and when they could not do that they encouraged their 
husbands and sons to fight and die for their country and thdr in¬ 
dependence. Women and children suffered hardships, but would not 
ask their men to stop the struggle. The Boer War was to Gandhi a 
great experience which left its marks upon him and something to 
mould his character. 

In India the Boer War made little impression on the nationalist 
opinion. The people were going through famine and were in a 
state of despair. The fifteenth Congress was held at Lucknow in 
December 1899. It was presided over by Romesh Chundcr Dutt who 
treated at length the famine and the hardships of the poorer classes 
in India. The Congress referred to ihe plight of the Indians in 
South Africa. 

The Congress held at Lahore in 1900 passed a new resolution on 
the South African question. It took into conjideration the fact that 
the British had annexed the Transvaal in September 1900. The Con¬ 
gress pointed out chat now the British were in a position to redress the 
disabilities of the Indians as the Transvaal was no more a Boer colony. 
The Boere had not taken kindly to the Indian settlers. Lord Lands- 
downc. Secretary of State for War and ex-Viceroy of India, had after 
the Boer War, assured a Sheffield audience that of all the misdeeds of 
the Boers, none filled him with so much anger as their treatment of 
the British Indians in the Transvaal. 

Gandhi had stayed in South Africa six yeara instead of one month 
as originally intended and he now requested his co-workers to relieve 
him. He was afraid that his main job in South Africa now might 
become money-making. Friends in India were prising Gandhi to 
return and he fell that he should be of more service in India. With 
great reluctance his request was accepted on condition that Gandhi 
should return if, within a year, the community should need him. 

There were farewell meetings in several places in Natal and every¬ 
where costly gills were presented to Gandhi in silver, gold and dia¬ 
monds. One of the gifts was a gold necklace worth fifty guineas, 
meant for Kasturbai. Gandhi decided not to keep these gifb. But the 
decision was not so easy t 

“ The evening I was presented with the bulk of these things I bad a 
sleepless night. I walked up and down my room deeply agitated, but 
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could find no solution. It was difficult for me to forego gifb worth 
hundreds, it was more difficult to keep them. And even if I could 
keep them what about my children? What about my wife? They were 
being trained to a life of service* and to an understanding th at service 
was its own reward* I had no cosdy ornaments in the housCj we had 
been fast simplifying our life. How then could we afford to have 
gold watches? How could we afford to wear gold chains and diamond 
rings? Even then I w^as exhorting people to conquer the infatuation 
for jewellery. What was I now to do with the jewellery that had come 
upon me? 1 decided that I could not keep these things. I drafted a 
letter* creating a trust of them in favour of the community and ap¬ 
pointing Parsec Rustomjiand other trustees. In the morning I held 
a consultation with my wife and children and finally got rid of the 
heavy incubus. 

"I knew that I should have some difficulty in persuading my wife, 
and I was sure that I should have none so far a^ the children were 
concerned. So l decided to constitute them my attorneys. The child¬ 
ren readily agreed to my proposal. ^We do not need these costly 
presents^ wt must return them to the community, and should we 
ever need them, we could easily purchase them/ they said. 

was delighted* ‘Then you will plead with mother, won*t you?' 
1 asked them. 

“ ‘Certainly/ said they. ‘That is our business. She docs not need to 
wear the ornaments. She would want to keep them for us, and if we 
donT want them, why should she not agree to part with them?* 

“But it was easier said than done. 

" *You may not need them/ said my wife. -Your children may not 
need them. Cajoled, they will dance to your tune. 1 can understand 
your not permitting me to wear them. But what about my daughters- 
in-law? TTiey will be sure to need them. And who knows what wiU 
happen tomorrow? I would be the last person to part with gifts so 
lovingly given.' And thus the torrent of argument went on, reinforced 
in the end by tears. But the children were adamant. And I was 
unmoved. 

“I mildly put in: ‘The children have yet to get married* Wc do 
not want to sec them married young. When they' arc grown up, they 
can take care of themselves. And surely we shall not have for our sons' 
brides who arc fond of omamencs. And if after all, we need to provide 
them with Ornaments, I am there. You will ask me then/ 
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*Ask you? I know you by this time. You deprived meof my orna¬ 
ments; you would not leave me in peace with them* Fancy you 
offering to get ornaments for the daughters^m-taw! You who are 
trying to make sadhus of my boys from today. No, the ornaments will 
not be returned. And pray, what right have you to my necklace?^ 

" *Butp* 1 rejoined, ^is the necklace given you for your service or for 
my service?" 

'I agree. But service rendered by you is as good as rendered by 
me. I have toiled and moiled for you day and night. Is that no 
service? You forced all and sundry on me* making me weep bitter 
teara, and I slaved for themJ 

“These were pointed thrusts, and some of them went home. But 
I was determined to return the ornaments, 1 somehow succeeded in 
extordng a consent from her. The gifts received in iBgfi and t^oi 
were all returned. A trust-deed was prepared, and they were deposit¬ 
ed with a bank to be used for t he service of the community, according 
to my wishes or those of the trustees.” * 

The Natal Indians bathed him “with the nectar of love”. With 
heavy heart Gandhi ssith his family deft Natal for India towards the 
close of the year igoi. 
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Gani>hi reached Bombay on December 19^ 1901^. just in time to pay 
his fii3t visit to the Indian National Congress, the seventeenth, held at 
Calcutta. From Bombay Gandhi, dressed in a Parsi coat and trouser&j 
travel Jed iti the same train as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta atidD. E. Wacha, 
the president elect. When Gandhi went to see Sir Pheroseeshah in his 
saloon, he said: ^'Gandhi, it seems nothing can be done for you« Of 
course we will pass the resolution you want. Bat what rights have 
we in our own country Gandhi was not prepared for this reply. 

In Calcutta Gandhi was put up with Tllak and other delegates 
in the Ripon College. Gandhi differed his services to the Congress 
authorities and did some clerical work. He gave some object-lessons 
to the Congress volunteers, by cleaning latrines and verandas, but no 
volunteer would join Gandhi. 

Calcutta welcomed the Congress in a great pavilion erected in 
Beadon Square. The whole square offered a brilliant scenes the first 
Indusmal Exhibidou having its own separate pavilion and both 
being gay with flags. The Congress pavilion was decorated with 
coloured foliage^ plants and palms and was lighted by electricity. 
Congress session commenced on December 23* After the president’s 
procession had made its slow way through the crowd, a song specially 
composed for the occasion was sung in a chorus. 

The Congress President began his address with a touching tribute 
to Ranade who had died leaving behind him a noble memory. He 
then spoke gratefully of the late Queen Empress^ After an allusion to 
the new King Emperor, the president turned to the subject of 
famine. From tlie long pr^idential address of 40,000 words only a 
few passages were read. 

Gandhi was taken to a meeting of the Subjects Committee by 
Gokhale. Thanks to him; Gandhi moved a rcsolutiDn as *^*a petitioner 
on behalf of the hundred thousand British Indians in South Africa”, 
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He waa given only five minutes to speak upon it, Gandhi decided not 
to read his prepared speech but speak extempore* But before he 
could speak sufficiently on the subject, the bell rang and Gandhi sat 
down with a sad heart. In those days there was hardly any difference 
between ^dsitors and delegates* Every one raised his hand and all 
resolutions were passed unanimously. 

Ehiriug the thrcc-day si^on of the National Congress Gandhi 
came in closer contact i^ith Gokhale^ Tilak* Surendranath Baneijca 
and other leaders. The president found Gandhi "very good, very active^ 
bursting with enthusiasm”* However, Gandhi was disappointed with 
the Congress. He obser\Td that there was little regard for economy 
of energy' English occupied a prominent place CTcn in Congress 
affairs and this hurt him. The Clongress arrangements Gandhi found 
haphazard and the volunteers lacking in any training, ‘'The Con¬ 
gress would meet three days every year, and then go to sleep**' 

After the Congress was over Gandhi stayed on in Calcutta for a 
month as he had to meet the Chamber of Commerce and various 
jKopie in eonneetion with the work in South Africa. 

For the first few days he stayed at the India Club. Lord Curzon 
had his durbar about this time in Calcutta. Gandhi found rajas and 
maharajas putting on trousers ^'befitting khans and shining 
boots on the durbar day "instead of their usual fine Bengalee dhotis 
and shirts”* When he asked one of them the reason for this change, 
the reply was "We are Lord Curzon’s khanjamas. If I were to absent 
myself from the levee I should have to suffer the consequences* If I 
were to attend it in my usual dress, it would be an offence." 

The rest of his stay in Calcutta was with Gokhalc, who acquainted 
Gandhi with the Indian leaders. Often Gokhalc used to speak to 
him about Justice Ranade, with great feeling. He introduced him to 
Dr. P, C. Ray, who lived next door and was a frequent visitor, Gandhi 
was highly impressed by the simple life of the scieniist, who earned 
Rs* 800 per month but kept only Rs* 40 for himself and devoted the 
balance to public purposes. 

Gandhi had a crowded programme in Calcutta, He walked long 
distances to meet people. Among the prominent persons he met were 
Babu Kalicharan Baneiji, Justice Mitra, Sir Gunidas Baneiji and 
Sister Nivedita. 

Gandhi divided his day between seeing the leading people in 
Calcutta and studying the reitgions and public institutions of the 
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City* One day he went to Dcbtndranath Tagore, but as no interviews 
with him were allowed then, he could not see him. However, he was 
welcomed to a celebration held at his place by the Brahmo Samaj* 
Having seen much of the Brahmo Samaj, Gandhi wanted to meet 
Vivekananda. With great enthusiasm he went to Belur Math but 
was disappointed to be told that the swami wa$ at his Calcutta 
house, lying ill and could not be seen- 

On his visit to the temple of Kali* Gandhi was shocked to see 
rowf of beggars, some crippled and some sturdy, pestering the visitors 
for alms* He was opposed to giving alms to sturdy beggars. Near the 
temple Gandhi was greeted by rivers of blood of goats which were 
slaughtered to appease the goddess Kali, The horrible sight haunted 
him for days. 

He paid a short visit to Burma, bis first visit to the laud of the 
phoongyis. Gandhi w'as impressed by the independence and the 
spirit of Burmese womcni but was pained by the idleness of the men. 
Tlie pagodas were neglected and the phoongyis lazy and in Rangoon 
Gandhi was disappointed tosce that^*die Indians help the Europeans 
to exploit the Burmese.^ ^ 

Before settling down Gandhi had thought of making a tour through 
India traveUing third class to acquaint himself with the wretched 
conditions of the lower class passengers. Gokhak first laughed at the 
idea of hts third-class travel but equipped Gandhi with a tiffin box 
filled with sweets and puru. Gandhi purchased a canvas bag worth 
twelve annas, and got a long coat made of coarse wool. The bag was to 
carry the woollen coat, a dhoti, a towel and a shirt. He had a blanket 
as well and a water jug. Gokhale saw^ him off at the Howrah station. 

Gandhi decided to halt at Benares, Agra, Jaipur and Palanpur on 
the way to Rajkot. He stayed for one day in each of these cities put¬ 
ting up in dharmashalas or with pandaj like the ordinary pilgrims. 
His total expense amounted to thirty-one rupees including the train 
fare. In travelling third he mostly preferred the ordinary to the mail 
trains. “Educated men should make a point of travelling third class 
and reforming the habits of the people, as also of never letting the 
railway authorities rest in peace by sending in complaints wherever 
necessary,” was Gandhfs motto. From igoa onwards he mostly 
traveUed third* 

He reached Benares in the morning and selected the cleanest host 
from the numerous Brahmins who surrounded him at the station. 
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The panda made preparations for Gandhi^s ablution in the proper 
orthodox manner^ for which Gandhi paid a rupee and four annas. 
After the bath in the Ganges, he went to the Kashi Vishwanath 
temple for darshan, through a narrow* slippery and dirty lane. The 
atmosphere in the temple repelled him. He offered a pie m a ddahtna 
to a pestering priest, who swore at Gandhi and said, ‘‘This insult will 
take you straight to hell.’* 

Next Gandhi saw Mrs. Besant, who was convalescing, and said, 
“I only wanted to pay my respects. I am thankful that you have 
good enough to receive me in spite of your indifferent health. So 
saying he took leave of her, 

Gandhi stayed at Rajkot and practised there for a few months. 
In the beginning he was rather nervous but he won a case on the 
original side in Jamnagar and gamed some confidence. He wanted to 
stay in Rajkot longer but his friends did not want him to vegetate 
there. Also Gokhalc was very anxious that Gandhi should settle in 
Bombay, practise at the bar and help hinf in the Congress work, 
Gandhi left Rajkot in the middle of 1909. In Bombay be took cham¬ 
bers in Payne Gilbert and Sayani’s*offices in Fort, and a house in 
Girgaum. It looked as though he had settled down. 

Scarcely had Gandhi moved into his new house, when his second 
son, Manilal, had a severe attack of typhoid, combined with pneu¬ 
monia and signs of delirium. A Parsi doctor advised eggs and chicken 
broth, but Gandhi would not consent. He said: “There should be a 
limit even to the means of keeping ourselves alive; religion as I under¬ 
stand it does not permit the use of meat or eggs for me or mine even 
on occasions like this, and I must, therefore, take the risk that you say 
is likely.” Gandhi began to give Manilal hip baths according to 
Kuhne, and kept him on orange juice mixed with water for tbreedays. 
The temperature peisbted and now Gandhi was rather nervous. But 
he stuck to hydropathy and gave Manilal a wet sheet pack and cover¬ 
ed him with two blankets. The experiment at first seemed to fail but 
in the end it resulted in Manilal’s recovery, Gandhi shifted from the 
damp and ill-lighted residence in Girgaum to a bungalow in Santa 
Cm2, a suburb of Bombay. 

Gandhi prospered In his profession better than he expectra, though 
he had not yet succeeded in securing any work in the High 
T-ilt«^ other fresh barristers he regularly attended the hearing of the 
cases in the High Court, and used the Uw Ubrary. He made fresh 
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acquaintances. During these days Gnkhaie dropped in at Gandhi’s 
chambers tvdee or thrice every week, often in company with friends 
whom he wanted Gandhi to meet. 

Unexpectedly one day Gandhi received a cable from South Africa r 
"Chamberlain expected here. Please return immediately.” Accord¬ 
ing to his promise, Gandhi gave up the chambers and prepared to 
start for South Africa. He had an idea that the work in Africa would 
keep him engaged for a year or so, and, therefore, retained the bun¬ 
galow and left his wife and children behind. But he took with him 
four or five youths, one of whom was Maganla] Gandhi. The Gandhis 
were a big family and he wanted these youths to leave the trodden 
path, venture abroad and be self-reliant 

Gandhi sailed for Natal in December iQoar. 


Back To Africa 

t§03 

VVhiijl Gandhi wa^ on the high seas, the Indian CktngrK was 
held for the first time in hh province at Ahmedahad in December 
1902, It commenced at an earlier date than in previous years 
because of the coronation durbar of Edward VII, which was to be 
held on January 1, in Delhi. Under Surendranath Baneijea's presi¬ 
dentship this Congress passed a new resolution on South Africa: 
“In view of the admitted loyalty of these Indian settlers and the help 
rendered by them during the war, as welf as the invaluable help 
rendered by India to the British Empire at the mc^t critical timcj the 
Congress fervently prays that the Government of India will be 
pleased to tale the necessary practical steps to secure a just, equi¬ 
table, and liberal treatment of the Indian settlers in South AfHca.^^ 
Any Indian could at any dme enter the Transvaal before the Boer 
War. But now every Indian had to apply for a permit to the newly 
created Asiatic Department the object of which was to segregate the 
Indians from the whites. Gandhi on his arrival secured his permit 
through the good offices of his old friend, the Police Superintendent 
of Durban. 

Gandhi now wanted to contact Chamberlain, the purpose for 
which he had hurried to South Africa. Ghamherlain who had come 
to Win the hearts of the Englishmen and Boers gave a cold shoulder 
to the Natal Indian deputation. *'You know,” he said to Gandhi, “the 
I mperi a] Govemment have little control over self-governing colomcs/’ 
From Naul Gandhi hastened to Pretoria^ reaching there on 
January i, 1903. He had to prepare the case for Indians there as 
well and submit it to Mr. Chamberlain* The Pretoria officers had 
wanted to keep Gandhi out somehow and they were rather pus^led 
to see him there already* They wanted to prosecute him under the 
new Peace Preservation Ordinance which provided that any one 
entering the Transv'aal without a permit should be liable to arrest 
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and imprisonnncnt. The officers in charge were ^orcc of the adven¬ 
turers who had accompanied the army from India to South Africa 
during the Boer War. 

When the Asiatic Department learnt that Gandhi had secured a 
proper permit, they tried to obstruct his work under some other 
pretext. An officer hailing from Ceylon summoned Gandhi and 
Tycb Sheth to see him. No seats were offered and Gandhi was 
bluntly asked the reason of his entry into the Transvaal. When 
Gandhi $ajd that at the request of his countrymen he had come to 
help themp the sahib told Gandhi : “The permit you hold was given 
you by mistake^ You must go back. You shall not wait on Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is for the protection of the Indians here that the 
Asiatic Department has been especially created," 

The chief of the Asiatic Department wrote to the effect that 
Gandhi's name wjis omitted from the deputation list as he already 
had seen Chamberlain in Durban. Gandhi pocketed the insult and 
persuaded the community leaders to represent their case as he did 
not want the Indians’" claim to ^o by default. 

The Indian settlers trusted Gandhi implicitly^ and any attempt to 
ignore him made them the more suspicious of the officials. This time 
he required no persuasion to prolong his stay m South Affica 
though the presentation of the case which was his main work was 
now over. He decided to remain in the Transvaal and fight the 
battle against the colour bar. 

Gandhi applied for admission to the law court in April, and was 
enrolled as a duly qualified attorney of the Transvaal Supreme 
Court, Johannesburg had the largest population of Indians and was, 
therefore, well suited for him to settle in, 

Gandhi set up fib office in the legal quarters of Johannesburg, The 
walls of his office were adorned with four pictures. The wall over 
his desk held the beautiful head of Christ. **I love to have it there/* 
Gandhi used to remark to his friends. “I see it each time I raise my eyes 
from my desk.” The other three walls bore the pictures of Ranade, 
Mrs. Besant and Sir Wilson Hunter, editor of Jmpmal 
Indiaf who had written very strongly against the system of Indian 
indentured labour. At Gandhi^s home there was a picture of his 
father and a large photograph ofDadabhal Naonoji. 

The Indian objective wa5 now defined. The Asiatic Department 
regarded the Indians as alien to the spirit of British citizenship. 
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Gandhi^s aim was the incorporatioii of the Indian community^ as a 
useful part of the Transvaal and the recognition of its mcmbm a$ 
**tnje citizens of the empire”. 

The Indians were nearly all pre-war residents of the Transvaal. 
They held permits from the defunct Dutch Govemmcntj for which 
they had paid a statutory fee of £$ to 3(^35* or else they were recog¬ 
nised as having a right to reside here by \irtue of possessing Peace 
Preservation Ordinance permits. It was to win justice and cid2eri$hip 
for them that Gandhi directed al] his energyj, and founded the 
Transvaal British Indian Association, of which until his final return 
to India, he was the honorary secretary and legal advisen 

Johannesburg was the stronghold of dishonest officers. Instead of 
protecting the Indians^ the Chinese and others^ these officers were 
extordng money from them. Gandhi received complaints every day 
and he determined to stamp out the evil. The Indians and Chinese 
helped him to collect evidence. As soon as hj gathered a fair amount 
of k he approached the police commissioner, who issued warrants 
against two officers. They were and although strong evidence 
was presented against them, the white jury declared them to be 
not guilty and acquitted them. But both were cashiered and the 
Asiatic Department became comparatively clean. 

Gandhi’s outlook towards life went through quick changes. During 
his sojourn in South Africa he had been under Christian in* 
fluence and now he made friends with the Theosophists of Johannes¬ 
burg. He had religtous discussions with them wery day. He started 
reading Vivekananda's Riga Paianjali^s Taga SuiraSi and the 

Gita, He committed to memory two or three versK during his morn¬ 
ing ablution by referring to the Gita verses stuck on the wall opposite^ 
Thus he committed to memory thirteen chapters of the Gita^ which 
became his ^dictionary of daily reference”. Words like apurigruha 
(nort“posscssion) and samebham (equability) gripped him. He under¬ 
stood the Gita teaching of non*posscssion to mean that those w^ho 
desired salvation should act like the trustee who though having 
control over great possessions regards not an iota of it as his owti^ 
Non-possession and equability presupposed *'a change of heart, a 
change of attitude/* to Gandhi, 

Gandhi allowed the insurance policy of Rs. 10,000 to lapse^ the 
policy which he had taken when he had recently t^tablkhcd himself 
in Bombay. He wrote to bis brother that he had always offered him 
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all his savinp up to that moment, but henceforth the brother should 
expect nothing from him. For “all future savings, if any, would be 
utilized for the benehc of the community.” The brodter was extremely 
annoyed and stopped communjeadon with him. 

Along with his spiritual progresSj Gandhi*s passion for vegeta¬ 
rianism as a mission increased. He assisted two shortlived vegetarian 
re$tauranis in Johannesburg financially. Once he lent a thousand 
pounds from a depemt of his client to support a restaurant started 
by a thcosophist (riend, but it failed and Gandhi made good the 
client’s loss. 

With the growing simplicity of his life* hts dislitc for medicines 
steadily increased. He used to be troubled with constipation and 
frequent headaches, and tried to keep himself fit with occasional laxa¬ 
tives and a well-regulated diet. He used to have three meaJs and 
afternoon tea and enjoyed many delicacies. About this time he read 
of a ‘"No Breakfast Association"* in Manchester. He argued that as he 
never got up before six or seveOj breakfast was superfluous and gave 
it up. The headache disappcarec|, but constipation persisted. 

In the meantime he came across Just’s Rilum dealing with 

earth treatment. Mr, Just abo advocated fresh fruit and nuts as the 
natural diet of man. Gandhi began applying to his abdomen a band¬ 
age of clean earth moistened with cold water and spread like a poul¬ 
tice on fine linen. Tbb he did at bedtime, removing it when he got up. 
It proved a radical cure. 

In spite of Gandhl^s varied preoccupations, much of his time was 
still devoted to legal practice. In Johannesburg he had four clerks, 
and still they could not cope with his work. He had to do his own 
typewriting because the clerks wxre poor at English. At last with 
great difficulty he secured the services of Miss Dick, a girl typist, on 
£17. loj. per months She managed funds amounting to thousands of 
pounds. After her marriage, Miss Dick's place was taken by Miss 
Schlesiu, a seventeen-year-old girl, who helped Gandhi a good deal 
for a number of years. She refused to draw more than £iq a mouth 
and took the keenest interest m his activities. 

The year 1903 marked the beginning of the great discontent iu 
India, The impending partition of Bengal threw a dark cloud over 
the Congress which met at Madras in December, Lai Mohan Ghosh, 
the presidcut, turned to the sore subject of Lord Cur^on's Delhi 
Durbar: ^Tf even half of the vast sum spent in connection with the 
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Delhi Durbar had been made over for the purposes of famiot relief, 
it might have been the means of saving millions of men, women and 
children from death by starvation." Then he referred to the burden 
of military extravagance, maladministration ofjustice, the physical 
ill-treatment of Indians by the Europeans and the impossibility of 
obtaining redress. This year’s resolution on the colonics was; “This 
Congress views with grave concern and regrets the hard lot of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects living in British Colonics in South Africa, 
Australia and elsewhere, the great hardships and disabilities to which 
they are subjected by the Colonial Governments, and the consequent 
degradation of their status and right as subjects of the King, protests 
against the treatment of Indians by the colonies as bacicward and 
uncivilized races,” 




Indian Opinion 

The early part of 1904 was marked by uniiiual rain. For seven leeii 
days the clouds hung low over Johanncsbuig, and the rain soaked 
the city. Then the plague appeared, but for some time the municipal 
authorities were unable to diagnose the disease. Gandhi from his 
experience in India was confident that these scattered cases were 
actually cases of deadly pneumonic plague. Under the insanitary 
conditions prevailing on the old locations, which he said were due 
to the neglect of the municipality, he predicted a severe attack and 
reported his conviction to the authorities. The municipality remained 
obsolutely indifferent* • 

On March 18 Gandht received infonuadon that Indians were 
being brought in the Indian location, from the mines, m numbers, 
dying or dead, stricken with thk terrible disease. At once Gandhi 
cycled to the location;, took the matter into his own hands. With five 
Indian volunteers he broke open an empty store^ converted it into a 
hospital, and collected twenty-three patients from different stands. 
The Indian community held a mass meeting and subscribed funds. 

Early on the morning of the tgth the old custom-house was pro¬ 
vided by the municipal council as a temporary hospital, and the 
Indians were left to cleanse and fit it up as best they could. Some 
thirty men volunteered for the work, and the patients were kept 
there- The municipality lent the services of a nurse, who came with 
brandy and hospital equipment. She asked Gandhi to take brandy 
for precaution but he had no faith in its beneficial effects even for 
the patients. With the permission of Dr. Godfrey, who was in charge 
of the hospital, Gandhi put three patients under the earth treatinent, 
applying wet earth bandages to their heads and chests. Two of 
these were saved* The other twenty died in the godown. The nurse 
had an attack and immediately died. Gandhi helped the author- 
itia in getting the local population to vacate their houses and live 
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under canvas for over three weeks in an open plain, and then to 
set fire to the location. 

A little before the appearance of the plague, a proposal came to 
Gandhi to take over a weekly. A printing-press was already at work 
in Durban under the direction of Mr. Madanjit, a Bombay school¬ 
master. Gandhi had contributed a large portion of its cost. This 
printing-press was now available. Mansukhlal Nazar, an under¬ 
graduate but a trained journalist who offered his services free, 
became the first editor of Indian Opinion. It was understood that 
Gandhi should contribute certain funds and write regularly for the 
English columns. The weekly was published in English, Tamil, 
Gujarati and Hindi, The enterprise was necessary but it proved to be 
very costly. During the first year Gandhi had to put in £2,000 from 
his own income, and it became necessary for Gandhi either to close 
the venture or to assume the entire charge himself. He decided upon 
the latter course. 

He put his friend, Mr. Albert West, in iharge of IndioR Opinion. 
Mr. West found the financial side of the press hopeless and reported 
it to Gandhi, who immediately leftJbr Durban, 

Mr. Polak, who had come to sec Gandhi off at the Johannesburg 
station, gave him Ruskin's Unto Thit Last to read during the twenty- 
four-hour journey. This was the first book by Ruskin Gandhi had 
ever read. The train reached Durban in the evening. His mind was 
gripped by the book and he could not get sleep that night. He 
discovered some of his deepest convictions reflected in this bixik, first 
published in 1862, 

The teachings of the book as grasped by Gandhi were; That the 
good of the individual is contained in the good of all \ that a lawyer’s 
work has the same value as the barber’s, inasmuch as all have the 
same right of earning thdr livelihood from their work; that a life of 
labour, that is, the life of the tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman, 
is the life worth living. 

Gandhi arose with the dawn, ready to translate these newly- 
imbibed ideas into practice. 

That day he paid a flying visit to his cousins at Tongaat. He saw 
their store, but what attracted him most was the acre of garden 
ground at the back where some fruit trees were planted. These looked 
so beautiful, and the possibilities of the land appeared to be so great, 
that he fdt that his cousins were wasting their lime in the store when 



so much work and so much beauty lay around them, Gandhi 
thought: **Thcy simply employed labour to cultivate the garden 
and it was done poorly. Why could they not labour themselves and 
do it well? Surely such a dream might be reaUaed.” 

Gandhi talked over the affair with Mr. Westj and proposed that 
Indian Opinim should be removed to a farm^ on which every one should 
labour^ drawing the ^me living wage, and attend to the press work 
in the spare time* Mr. West approved of the proposal;, and £3 was 
laid down as the monthly allowance per head, irrespective of status^ 
colour or nationality* 


Pk&enix Settlement 


1904 

Gani>hi did not take long to pnt the idca^ of Unt $ This Last into 
practice* Within ten days he purchaised for £i^ooo a hundred acres 
of land^ containing a fine htde springs a dilapidated cottage and plenty 
of fniit trccSj of which bore mangoes and oranges* The plot was 
fourteen miles from Durban^ and two and a half miles from Phoenix 
station* The Phoenix Settlement thus came into being in the middle 
of the year 1904* ^ 

'fhc newly purehasod land, which was uninhabited and thickly 
overgrowTi with grasSj was infested snakes* At fiist Gandhi and 
bis co-workers lived under canvas. He took with him to Phoenix those 
relations and friends who had come from India with him and were 
now doi ng business and one of them was MaganlaL Gandhis 

Rustomji^ a rich Par^i friend^ placed at the pioneers' disposal old 
corrugated iron sheets and building materia!;, with which they start¬ 
ed work. Within a months with the help of Indian carpenters and 
masonsj who bad worked with Gandhi in the Boer Warj a structure^ 
seventy-five feet long and fifty feet wide, was erected to accommod¬ 
ate the press. And soon hdim Opinim was transferred &om Durban 
to Phoenix. 

An oil-engine was installed for working the press. But Gandhi had 
thought that band power would be more in keeping with an atmo¬ 
sphere where agricultural work was to be done by hand and a wheel 
mechanism was, therefore, kept, Opint^it was reduced to fools¬ 
cap size* so that in case of emergency copies of the journal could be 
struck off on a treadle- 

On the first night the engine refused to work. A mechanic and 
West came in despair to Gandht to break the new's, Gandhi imme¬ 
diately woke up the carpenters, who were sleeping on the premisesp 
and put them to work on the wheel* Gandhi worked aloitg with the 
carpenters, all the rest joined tum by turn, and they worked till seven 
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in the morning. There was ^Lill a good deal to finish but the machine 
now started working as soon as it w^as touched and the copies were 
despatched in time. This enterprise ensured regularity of the paper 
and created self-reliance in the Phoenix workers. For some time the 
use of the engine w’as deliberately given up and the press was worked 
with hand power only. 

In the initial stag^ all the settlers had to keep late hours before the 
day of publication. Every one, young and old, had to help in folding 
the sheets and despatching thcm« Though there were regular paid 
compositors* cv^ery member of the settlement kamt the tedious work 
of type-setting. Gandhi tried his hand at it. Maganlal mastered type- 
sctdng and quickly learnt all the other branches of press-work- 

The settlers of Phoenix were divided into two classes, the “sche¬ 
mers” and the paid workers. The “schemers” had to make a living by 
manual labour. They were given three acres each round the press. 
No land was fenced In i^nd paths and narrow roads divided one hold¬ 
ing from another. The original idea was to build mud huts thatched 
with straw or small brick hopses* such as would become small 
peasants. But dtie to lack of ftmds, struc tures of corrugated iron were 
erected by the settlers. If any member vacated his house or holding, 
it was not sold but passed to another membeCp The original members 
of the settlement comprised a small group of Indian and European 
idealists^ The colony was to be as much as possible self-supporting 
and life's matcriat requirements were to be reduced to a minimum. 

Be)'ond the settlement no buildings were to be seen except a few 
small Zulu farm huts about two miles away. Between the settlement 
and the railway station was a big sugar estate covering thousands of 
acres. Apart from a miserable little general store, a short distance 
from the railway station, there was no shopping convenience and all 
articles had to be procured from Durban. 

Within a couple of months eight dwellings built of corrugated iron 
with rough w^ooden supports w^crc ready. Gandhi^s quarters were no 
diffcreni from the others, except that they were larger. They consisted 
of a big room, which served as a living and dining-room» two small 
bedrooms, a small kitchen and a primitive bathroom. The fittings of 
the bathroom were ingenious. A good-sized hole was made in the iron 
roof, a garden waicring-can was balanced on a piece of wood and to 
the can was attached a piece of cord. One could get a shower-bath by 
standing under the hole and pulling the cord. On the roof of Gaudhi^s 
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bungalow^ which was flat;, a simple kind af adjujstablc windscreen wii^ 
fixed upj and this served to shield the roof-sleepers from the wind^ 
The roof was always used by Gandhi during the dry season as 
a sleeping-place. 

Sanitary arrangements on the estate were primitive^ each bunga¬ 
low having Its own little shelter^ where a bucket system was installed^ 
and each householder was responsible personally for the emptying 
of the bucket at a particular place set aside for the purpose* 

Indioft Opinim was published weekly. Its editor was still Nazar who 
w'orked for the paper from. Durban, because he did not wish to shift to 
Phoenix. To reduce the expense and facilitate press-work^ the paper 
was printed only in English and Gujarati^, and the Hindi and Tamil 
sections were dropped* The object of the paper was *^to bring the 
European and Indian subjects of King Edward closer logeiheri to 
educate the public opinion; to remove causes forntisundci^tanding; 
to pul before the Indians their own blemishes; and 10 show them 
the path of duty w^hile they insisted on securing their right.” 

Gandhi had hardly settled down when he had to leave the newly 
constructed nest and go to Johannesburg, He could not afford to 
leave the work there unattended for any length of time. 

In December 1904 the Indian Congress met in Bombay. Sir Henry 
Cotton, the president, suggested that a deputation should be sent 
from India to bring the Indians^ grievances before the Britkh elec¬ 
tors and candidates as the general election was approaching in 
England. Tilak supporting the idea urged that there should be a 
permanent political mission in England^ This Congress recorded its 
emphatic protest against the threatened enforcement, in an aggres¬ 
sive form, of the anti-Indian legislation of the late Boer Government 
of the Transvaal by the British GovernmenL Sir Henr>- Cotton 
observ'cd ; “The British rulers of the Transvaal have applied themp 
selves with British vigour and precision to the task of enforcing Boer 
law* In dealing with Indian colonists, their little finger has been 
thicker tl i=in Mr, Kruger's loins, and where he had wliips, tliey 
have chastised with scorpions*” 


Back To Johannesburg 

1905 

Gandhi could not cope with his legal work single-handed and he 
invited Mr. Polat and a Scotch theosopbi^t lo join him- He had the 
reputation, among both profe^jonal eollcagucs and hh clients, of 
being a very sound lawyer, and was held in the highest esteem by the 
courts. An expert cross-examiner^ he seldom failed to break dawn a 
dishonest witness. He was, howe\^cr, equally strict with his own 
clients and it was a part of agrcenient with them that if at any stage 
of the court proceedings, he discovered that they had deceived him, 
he would immediately throw away his brief; Gandhi always advised 
his clients to settle with their opponents out of court. At Natal his 
average monthly practice was about Transvaal it was 

more than ^^300. Where poor people were concerned, he charged 
them very low fees or did not charge at all. He made it a practice 
never to issue a letter of demand against a client who made a default 
in payment of fees due to him and refused to invoke the powers of 
the court on bis own behalf. 

For the last two years he had worked hard resisting the inroads 
of the i\siadc Department in the Transvaal. This he did in the court 
as well as through the columns of Jndisn Opbiion. His activities 
increased considerably and he gave up all hope of returning to India 
in the near future- He decided to send for Kasturbai and (he children, 
at the beginning of 1905. 

Gandhi's residence in Johannesburg was situated in a fairly good 
middle-class neighbourhood, on the outskirts of the town. It was a 
double-storied, detached, eight-room building of the villa type, 
surrounded by a garden, and having an open space in front. The 
household consisted of Gandhi ^ Kasturbai, three sons—Manila! 
aged ten, Ramdas aged eight and Devadas aged five* Mr. Polak 
and an Indian ward also lived with Gandhi. Within the next few 
months Mrs. Polak and Mrs. West joined thdr husbands. Gandhi was 
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known as to his large fa mi ly^. His colleagues aflectionatcly 

called him “Bhai”, 

Apart from Kasturbaij the household wore European tiotlies. 
Gandhi wore an easy lounge suit of a neat patterned matcrialj a faint 
blue stripe on a darker background being rather a favourite with 
him, a stiff collar and tiCj. a black professional turban, and smart 
shoes and socks. 

The tendency towards simplicity begun at Phoenix now inBuenced 
the Johannesburg home, Gandhi introduced as much simplicity as 
possible in a barrister's housc^ The liking for doing physical labour 
increased. Gandhi purchased an American hand-mill for £7. Every 
morning at 6.30, all the male members of the household assembled 
for grinding wheat—all bread being made at home. The grinding 
took from fifteen to thirty minutes. Other exercise took the form of 
skipping, at which Gandhi was an adept. 

His office in Johannesburg was about six miles from his house. 
For some time he used to cycle but soon he gave it up and walked 
the whole distance. He never used a rickshaw a$ he dtshked the idea 
of men bdng used as brutes. He lisft house at 7.30 in the morning 
without any breakfast, reaching his office at then opened letters 
and dictated replies to Miss Schlesln dll about 10.30, when he 
went to court- He lunched at one. The meal consisted of dried and 
fresh fry its and taking one full hour, as his assistants and a number 
of friends were generally there to partake of his hospitality and con¬ 
versation. He left office after 5 reached home at about 7 and had 
his dinner with the large family. The dinner consbted of two courses. 
Various kinds of vegetable dishes were served as the first course, 
accompanied by a lentil dish, hard-baked wholemeal bread and 
nut butter^ and various little dbhes of raw salad. The second course 
would be a milk dish and raw fruit. After this, a kind of cereal 
coffee or lemonade, hot or cold according to the season, rounded 
off themcah Dinner-time was generally pa^ed in light conversation, 
jests and wit. 

After dinner the family members used to sit silently together whilst 
Gandhi intoned a couple of verses from the Gita, and Polak would 
read the English equivalent from ArnoId^s TAe S^rtg CelistiaL Gandhi 
explained the difficult passages and a general discussion followed. 
When guests were present, the philosophies of different countries 
would be compared and mystic experiences dwelt upon. 
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Gandhi now tried to become as self-reliant as possible. On the 
boat bringing the family to South Africa, one of his sons had broken 
his arm. Gandhi instead of taking him to a qualihed doctor treated 
the wound daily with a clean earth jjoulticc. Within a month the 
wound was completely healed and his faith in earth treatment was 
strengthened. He tried his treatment in cases of wounds, fevers, 
dyspepsia, jaundice and other complaints, with great success on 
most occasions. Some of his clients and even strangers had faith in 
his nature cure treatment. 

As a part of education Gandhi expected his children to assist in 
grinding com and dcaning the closet. He had made no arrangement 
for private tuition for his children, nor were they sent to any school. 
He used to get them to walk with him daily to the office and back 
home. And during these walks Gandhi tried to instruct them by 
conversation strictly in Gujarati, Having Englbh friends in the 
family and because of their stay in an English-speaking country, tlie 
children learnt to speak «nd write English with fair ease. 

Although Gandhi was well settled in Johannesburg, he along with 
his intimate co-workers wanted <o shift to Phoenix and work there 
on the field. Therefore, he thought diat he should get his bachelor 
friends married as early as possible, as tliey wanted to become 
farmers. By the end of 1905 he got most of his workers married and 
encouraged and helped the Indian coUcagues to send for their 
families from home. 

Gandhi’s philosophy of life w'as mirrored in his speech delivered at 
the Thcosopbical pjodge of Johannesburg. Gandhi said lie had come 
to the conclusion that theosophy was Hinduism in theory and that 
Hinduism was theosophy in practice. There w'crc many admirable 
works in theosophical literature which one might read with the 
greatest profit, but it appeared to him that too much stress had been 
laid upon mental and intcUcetual studies, upon argument, upon the 
development of occult powers, and that the central idea of theosophy, 
the brotherhood of mankind and the moral growth of man had 
been lost aght of in these. He did not wish to suggest that such 
studies had no place in a man’s life, but he thought that they should 
follow, not precede, the absolutely certain course which was neces¬ 
sary for every life. There were certain maxims of life which they had 
to weave into their very being, before they could at all follow the 
great scriptures of the world. 
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When a man desired to qualify in any science, he had first of all to 
pass an entrance examination^ but they seemed to think that when 
they took up a religious book^ no previous preparation in any otlicr 
direction was necessary, but that they could read these scriptures 
untaught and interpret them for themselves; and that attitude of 
mind was considered to be real independence of ^^pirit^ In his opinion, 
it was nothing but sheer licence taken with things of which they 
had not the slightest knowledge. They were told in all the Hindu 
scriptures that before they could even handle these venerable books, 
they mmt cultivate absolutely pure and trutliful Iivt^^ they must try 
to kam to control their passions which took them away from the 
central point. 

The mind had been likened to an intoxicated monkey, and so it 
was. If they were to analyse their mind^t they would find that tiiey 
had vcr>^ little reason to tiiink 111 of others, and would begin to think 
ill of themselves; for they would find that they harboured within 
themselves robbers and murdercR — terms ujed by them so glibly in 
connection with others- He wished that they would recognize a limita¬ 
tion in regard to their studies^ and ihat such limitation^ instead of 
hampering their activity, would further their strength and enable 
them to soar higher. 

He did not think it at all a part of their life to extend its scope* 
but thought it their duty to intensify it both with reference to their 
studies and to their activities; for if a man concentrated his attendou 
on a pardcuJar thing or idea in life* he was likely to make much 
better use of himself and of his opportunidcs than if he divided hb 
attention between this, that and tlic next thing. 

Hindu sages had told them that to live the life* no matter how 
hampered it might be, no matter vrith what limitadons, was infinitely 
superior to having a mental gra$p of things divine. They had taught 
them that until one by one and step by step* they had woven these 
things into their livesj, they would not be afale to have a grasp of 
the whole of the divine teaching; and so he urged them that if they 
wanted to live the real life, it was not to be lived in that hall* it 
was not to be lived in theosophical libraries, hut it was to be lived 
in the world around them, in the real praedec of the httlc teaching 
that they might have been able to grasp* 

In India the year was marked by die founding of the Servants of 
India Society on June by Gokhale, whom Gandhi respected most 
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among Indian leaders^ In the original preambii: to the constitution 
of the society, Gokhale wrote: 

“For some time past the conviction has been forcing itself on 
many earnest and tlioughtfnl minds that a stage has been reached 
in the work of nation-building in India when, for further progreaSj 
the devoted labours of a specially trained agency applying itself to 
the task in a true missionary spirit arc required. The work that has 
been accomplished so far has indeed been of the highest value. The 
growth during the last fifty years of a feeling of common traditions 
and titSj common hopes and aspirations^ and even common dis¬ 
abilities, has been most striking. The fact that we are Indians fmi, 
and Hindus, Muslims^ Parsis or Christians afterwards, is being 
realized in a steadily increasing measure, and the idea of a united 
and renovated India marching onwards to a place among the 
nations of the world worthy of her great past, is definitely accepted 
creed of those who form the brain of tlie community^ — the educated 
classes of the country. creditable beginning has already been made 
in matters of education and of iocal self-government; and all classes 
of the people arc slowly but stqadily coming under the influence of 
liberal ideas. The claims of public l^e arc every day reedving wider 
recognition, and attachment to the land of our birth is growing into 
a strong and deeply cherished passion of Lhc heart. The annual 
meetings of congresses and conferences, the work of public bodies 
and associations, the writings in the columns of the Indian prcss—all 
bear witness to the nevr life that is coursing in the veins of the 
people. The results achieved so far arc undoubtedly mo^t gratifying^ 
but they only mean that the jungle has been cleared and the founda¬ 
tions laid. The great work of rearing tlie supcistructurc has yet to 
be taken in hand, and the situation demands on the part of workers 
devotion and sacrifices proportionate lo the magnitude of the task. 

*"The Servants of India Society has been established to meet in 
some measure those requirements of the situation. Its members 
frankly accept the British connection as ordained, in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence, for India's good. Self-government within 
the empire for their country and a higher life generally for their 
countrymen is their goal. This goal, they recognize, cannot be 
attained without years of earnest and patient effort and sacrifices 
w^orihy of the cause. Much of the work must be directed towards 
building up in the country a higher type of character and capacity 
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lhan is generally available at present, and the advance can only be 
slow. Moreover, the padi is with great difEcuItics ^ iJierc will be 
a constant temptation to turn back and bitter disappointment will 
repeatedly try the faith of those who have pul their hand to the 
work. But the weary toil can have but one end, if only the workei^ 
grow not faint-hearted on the way. One essentia] condition of success 
in this work is that a sufficient number of our countrymen must now 
come forward to devote themselves to the cause in the spirit in svhicit 
religious work is undertaken. Public life must be spiritualized^ Love 
of country must so 511 the heart that all else shall appear as of little 
moment by its side, A fervent patriotism which rejoices at every 
opportunity of sacrifice for the motherland, a dauntless heart which 
refuses to be turned back from its object by difficult)' or danger, a 
deep faith in tlie purpose of Providence which nothing can ^ake— 
equipped with these, the worker must start on his mission and 
reverently seek the Joy which comes of spending oneself in the service 
of one’s countT)'* » 

*‘The Servants of India Society will train men prepared to devote 
their lives to the cause of the counfc^ in a religious spirit, and will 
seek to promote by all constitutional meajis, the national interests 
of the Indian people* It$ members will direct their efforts, principally, 
towards (i) creating among the people by example and by precept, a 
deep and passionate love of the motherland, seeking its liighest 
fulfilment in semee and sacrifice; (2) organizing the work of political 
education and agitation, basing it on a careful study of public 
questions and strengthening generally the public life of the country; 
(3) promoting relations of cordial goodwill and co-operation among 
the different communities; (4) assisting educational movements, 
especially those for the education of women, the education of back¬ 
ward classes and industrial and scientific education; (5) helping 
forward the industrial development of the country; and (6) the 
elevation of the depressed classes. The headquarters of the society 
will be at Poona, where it will maintain a home for it$ members 
and attached to it, a library for the study of subjects bearing on 
its work**’ 

These objectives and aims of the berv'ants of India Society were to 
Gandhi the message by which he wished to be guided in his life. He 
looked Forward to joining the society on his arrival in India. In the 
meanwhile he made his plans to train worker$ on the Phoenix 
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Settlement^ who would sacrifice their all to uphold Indians" honour 
in South Africa. 

In Benares the Indian National Congress met under the president¬ 
ship of Gokhale in December. Gokhale remarked that he was caUed 
to take charge of the vessel of the Congress with rocks ahead and 
angry waves beating around^ and invoked the divine guidance. 
Referring to the partition of Bengal he denounced it as *^a cruel 
wrong'’" and indignantly flung back Lord Curzon’s false assertion 
that the agitation was manufactured^^, declaring that nothing more 
intense, widespread and spontaneous had ever been seen in Indian 
political agitation. 

Speaking of the swadeshi movement, Gokhale observed i 

“The devotion to the motherlandj which is enshrined in the liighest 
swadeshi, is an influericc so profound and so passionate that its very 
thought thrills and its actual touch hfes one out of oneself. India 
needs today above everything else that the gospel of this devotion 
should be preached to high and low, to prince and to peasant, in 
town and jn hamlet, till the service of the motherland becomes, with 
us as overwhelnung a passion a* it is in Japan/^ 

Thb Congress appointed Gokhale as its delegate to urge the more 
pressing proposab of the Congress on the authorities in England. 

The Congress again placed on record its sense of deep regret that 
British Indians should continue to be subjected to harassing and 
degrading restriedons in South Africa. 


^ulu Rebellion And After 
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In April igoS the so-calicd Zulu rebellion broke out. At G^ndhi*s 
suggestion the Natal Congress made on offer to the Governor to robe 
an Indian Aitibulance Corps for service with the troops^ Gandhi had 
doubts about the “rebellion” itself, but he believed that the British 
Empire existed for the welfare of the world* 

In JufiCj Owing to the nneertainty of the political situation, 
Gandhi decided to break up his home at Johannesburg and take his 
family to Natal. On reaching Durban, he ^und that the offer of 
the Indian Ambulance Corps was accepted. Gandhi at once sent his 
family to the Phoenix Settlement and he collected twenty-four 
volunteers consisting of nineteen cx-indentured men^ one Pathan and 
four Gujaratis, The chief medical officer appointed Gandhi to the 
temporary rank of sergeant-major* The Indian Ambulance Coxps 
received uniTorms front the Government and was hurriedly despatch¬ 
ed to the front. 

On reaching the scene of “rebellion”, Gandhi realized that it was 
in fact a no-tax campaign* Hb sympathies now were with the Zulus 
and the main work of the Indian corps, to Gandhi^s delight, was to be 
the nur^ng of the wounded rebels* G andhi and his men were attach¬ 
ed to a swift moving column of mounted infantry and they had to 
follow it on foot, sometimes forty miles a day, with stretchers on their 
shoulders. The w ounded Zulus in charge of Gandhi were not w ound¬ 
ed in battle but were innocent villagers, who were flogged severely, 
on being suspected of their partition in the “rebellion”. 

The Zulu “rebellion” was an eye-opener to Gandhi* He saw the 
naked atrocities of the whiles against the poor sons of the soil* The 
whites flogged the Zulus, but they were unwilling to nurac their fester¬ 
ing wounds and also did not favour the Indian Ambulance Corps 
attending them. The Zulus were grateful to the Indians for having 
come to their help. Besides the ambulance work, Gandhi had to 
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compound and dispense prescriptions for llie white soldiers, the work 
he used to do in Dr. Booth’s little hospital. 

Tlie “rebellion” ended by July 1906. The Indian Arnbulance 
Corps was on active sersice for nearly six weeks. Its work was men¬ 
tioned in despatches. Each member was awarded a medal especially 
struck for the occasion. 

Marching through the hills and dales of Zululand, Gandhi often 
fell into deep thought. Two ideas which had been floating io his 
mind became fuced. First, an aspirant after a life exclusively devoted 
to service must lead a life of celibacy. Secondly, he must accept 
voluntary poverty. 

Gandhi’s letter dated May 27, addressed to Laxmidas Gandhi, 
the “respected brother”, mirrored his mind faithfully. Gandhi wrote 
the following from Johanncsbui^: 

“I have your letter of the 17th April. I do not know what to say. 
You are prejudiced against me. There is no remedy against prejudice. 
I am helpless. I can only reply to your letter in full. 

“(i) I have no idea of separating from you; (2) 1 claim nothing 
there; (3) I do not claim anything as mine; (4) All that I have is 
being utilized for public purposes; (5) It is available to relations 
W'ho devote themselves to public work; (6) I could have satisfied 
your desire for money if I had not dedicated my all for public use. 

“I have never said that I have done much for brothers or other 
relations. J gave them all that I could save; and this 1 have men¬ 
tioned not out of pride, and only to fnends. 

“Rest assured that I will cheerfully assume the burden of support¬ 
ing the family in case you pass away before me. You need have no 
fear on that score. 

“I am not now in a position to send you money as you desire. 

“It is well if Harilal is married; it is also well if he is not. For the 
present at any rate 1 have ceased to think of him as a son. 

“I am willing to go to India to attend Mani’s wedding if at all 
possible. But I cannot give you any idea of my present conditon. I am 
so hard pressed for time that I scarcely know what to do. Please cable 
the date of marriage, so that if at all possible I might hold myself in 
readiness to go. 

“I might perhaps inform you that I am in debt to Revashankar. 

“You may repudiate me, but still 1 will be to you what 1 have 
always been* 
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“I do not ixmciTiber that I expressed a desire to separate from you 
when I was there. But even if I didj my mind is now quite ckatj my 
aspirations are higher and 1 have no desire for worldly enjoyments of 
any type whatever^ 

am engaged in my present activities, as I look upon them* as 
essential to life. If I have to face death while thus engaged, I shall 
face it with equanimity. I am now a stranger to fear. 

“I like those who are pure in heart. Young Kalyaudas, Jagmoban- 
das^ son, is like Prahlad in spirit. He is, therefore, dearer to me than 
one who is a son because so bom.** 

On his arrival at Phoenix from the front Gandhi discussed the 
subject of brahmachar>'a with his intimate co-workers and conveyed 
his resolution to Kasturbai. Thus brahmacharya which he had been 
observing “ willynilly” since 1900 was sealed with a vow^ in the middle 
of igo6. 

Gandhi*s stay at the Phoenix Settlement was very short. Letters 
and telegrams asking him to proceed to the *Trans\'aaI at once had 
poured in, even while he was at the front. His presence in Johannesburg 
was essential, so Gandhi shifted there* lea^nng his family members 
behind at Phoenix, 

In Johannesburg Gandhi took a small house in a distant suburb 
and put into it the absolute minimum of fumiture. Here w^ere no 
carpets to cover the bare dca] boards of the floor, no curtains for the 
windows, only some yellow blind$ to maintain privacy. The house 
faced a big stretch of empty land. There were two small bedroomst 
a kitchen, and an extra room for sen-'ants which was occupied by a 
young Indian worker. Soon the Polaks came to stay with Gandhi. 

There was no servant in the housCj so everyone shared in the house¬ 
work. The breakfast consisted of fruits and brown bread and nut 
butter, and each one prepared what he wanted for himself. During 
this period Gaudhi*s experiments in dietetics were many. For some 
months cooking was done without the addition of salt or any condi¬ 
ments. For some time sugar was not used, so as to avoid the use of a 
product of indentured labour. Then there was a period of nearly all 
uncooked food served with olive oil. These experiments were under¬ 
taken after long discussions on food values, their effect upon the 
human body and their moral qualities. For a time a dish of taw chopp¬ 
ed on ions p as blood-purifierp, formed part of a dinner meal, but soon 
it was dropped because Gandhi regarded it as a physical stimulant. 
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Milk tc»o^ Gandhi thought^ induced the passions and it was abandoned 
for some time. 

A crisis in the life of the Indian community was imminent and now 
rarely was Gandhi at home before midnight. He used to tramp six 
miles after fifteen hours of hard work to reach his place of refuge. 
The bus service was there but it was meant only for the whitesp Some 
of his CO- workers would ti^mp with him to continue discussing ways 
and means of dealing with the new situation. On his return home the 
dUcussions continued. Late at night when all were worn out, rugs 
would be spread along the passage in hh house for visitOT^ to sleep. 

On August 22 the Transvaal Government Gaiette Extraordinary 
published a new ordinance affecting the interests of the Indian settlers. 
It enjoined that every Indian "coolie”, Arab and Turk of eight years 
or upwards, entitled to rside in the Transvaal, must register his or 
her name with the Registrar of Asiatics and take out a certificate of 
registration. It meant noting down important marks of idendficadon 
upon the applicant's person, and also the finger and thumb impres¬ 
sion^ Any Indian failing to comply with the reguladon before a 
certain date forfeited his right of residence in the Tranwaal, and was 
liable to be fined £ioo or imprisoned for three months and even 
deponed at the discredon of the court. The certificate of registration 
issued to an applicant had to be produced whenever and wberevet 
he was required to do so by any police officer. The police officers 
could enter private houses in order to inspect cerdficates* Refusal to 
produce the certificate or to supply such particulars or means of 
identification as may be prescribed by the regulation would be also 
held to be an offence, for which the person refusing could be fined or 
gent to prison gummarily. 

Gandhi was convinced that if the ordinance was passed and the 
Indians meekly accepted it, it would spell al^lute ruin for compa¬ 
triots in South Africa, For the benefit of the large readers of Jndim 
Opim^n^ he translated the draft ordinance in Gujarati. Next he 
called a conference of the leading Indians to whom he explained the 
ordinance word by word. All present resolved to agitate publicly 
against it. 

On behalf of the British Indian Association a deputation led by 
Gandhi waited upon the Colonial Secretary, who in a formal reply 
vouchsafed that Government would consider its suggestions. On 
September 4 the bill was introduced tn the assembly^ 
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On September 11 a mass meeting of Indians was held at the Jew¬ 
ish Empire Theatre, Johannesburg. About 3,000 delegates hailing 
from various parts of the Transvaal were present# Abdul Gani, chair¬ 
man of the Transvaal association, presided. The most important 
among the r^olutions passed by the assembly was the famous Fourth 
Resolution, by which the Indians solemnly resolved not to submit to 
the ordinance and to suffer all the penalties attaching to such 
no'n-submission# 

In supporting the resolution Gandhi solemnly said: "By some 
critics, it might be thought that there is a defect in the chain of our 
reasoning h efaiKe we ask for redress of our grievances and then 
immediately threaten to go to jail if our prayers are not granted. We 
arc not holding out a threat. It is merely a question of one ounce of 
practice which is worth whole tons of speeches and writings. Every 
adjective used by us is justified by the occasion and if I could find a 
stronger adjective T would use it. I have studied the whole of the 
anti-Asiatic legislative acts throughout SoutA Africa but have never 
come across anything like this present ordinance. I feel we have done 
the right thing in taking this step. In all our actions in this respect, we 
are full of loyalty. I know my countrymen; I know I can trust them 
and I know also that when occasion requires a heroic step to be taken, 
every man amongst us would take it. There is only one course open 
to me, namely, to die, but not to submit to the law, even if everyone 
else were to hold back, leaving me alone. I am confident that I 
should never violate my pledge.” 

For the benefit of the motley crowd the business of the meeting was 
conducted in Gujarati, Hindi, Tamil and Tclugu. At the conclusion 
of the speeches, all present, standing with upraised hands, took a 
soiemn oath with God as witness not to submit to the ordinance if it 
became law. 

The workers continued their activities unabated. Meetings were 
held everywhere and pledges of rcsisiancc were taken. The principal 
topic of discussion in Indiaa Opinion now was the Black Ordinance. 
No one knew how to name the new movement, Gandhi then called 
It "passive resistance”. 

Gandhi fust approached the Government with memorials. The 
Legislative Council deleted the clause alTccting women but the rest 
of the ordinance was passed practically in the shape in which it was 
originally drafted. 
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The Indiaru still adhered to the resolution to exhaust all appro¬ 
priate constitutional remedies in the first instance. The Transvaal was 
yet a crown colony, so that the Imperial Government was respon¬ 
sible for its legislation as well as its administration. Therefore, on the 
suggestion of Gandhi, the community decided to send a deputation to 
England. Individual pledges on the famous Fourth Resolution from 
leading Indians were obtained as a sanction behind the deputation. 
The necessary funds were soon raised and the deputation, consisting of 
Mr. H. O. Ali and Gandhi, left for England on October 3, 

At a farewell meeting Gandhi said: “We shall of course try our 
brat, hut there is little chance of our prayer being granted. VVe, 
therefore, must mainly rely upon the Fourth Resolution. We shall 
explain our case to all our friends in England. You too will do your 
duty by not submitting to registration. Money must be collected to 
cany on the movement and what is more important still, the Hindus 
and the Muslims must absolutely united.” 


Mission To London 

igofi 

Gandhi reached London on October 30, i9o^j ®rid soon he set to 
work. The memorial to be submitted to Lord Elgin, Secretary of 
State for the Colonics, had been drafted on the steamer. 

Gandhi met Dadabhai Naorrgi and through him the British Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress. He acquainted them with 
the South African problems. Next he met Sir Mancheiji Bliow- 
naggree and Sir Lcpcl Griffin, a former British administrator in 
India and for many yean chairman of the E^t India Association in 
London. Sir Lcpcl was opposed to the polidcal movements that were 
current in India but he was prepared to help Gandhi. 

On November 8 the deputation headed by Sir Lepel GrifTm and 
consisting, besides Gandhi and Mr. H. O. Ali, of Lord Stanley, Sir 
George Birdwood, Mr. j. D. Rees, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Harold 
Cox, Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir M. Bhownaggree, waited upon Lord 
Elgin. Summarizing the provisions of the ordinance. Sir Lepel saidt 
“Indeed, with the exception of the Russian legislation against the 
Jews there is no legislation comparable to this on the continent and 
in England. If we wanted a similar case, we shaU have to go back to 
the time of the Plantagcnets.” 

Gandhi followed him and said that the British Indians ought to be 
treated as British subjects. He concluded by saying that the least 
that was due to the British Indian community was to appoint a 
commission which would consider the principle involved, the ad¬ 
equacy of the existing and the necessity for further Icgblation. Lord 
Elgin expressed his sympathy, refcrred to his own difficulties and 
promised to do all he could. 

The same deputation met Mr. Morlcy, Secretary of State for India, 
who also declared his sympathy. Gandhi next intemcwcd the Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. Sir William Wedderbum 
was instrumental in calling a meeting of about hundred members of 
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the Cgminittce of the House of Commons for Indian Affairs, in the 
drawing-room of the House, to meet Gandhi. 

Gandhi remained in England for about six weeks and utilized 
every single minute of his stay. Punctilious in keeping the account of 
the deputation, he preserved even such trifling receipts as for tlie 
money spent on the steamer upon even soda. 

Indian students helped Gandhi in many ways— the writing of 
addresses or the fixing of stamps or the posting of letters. An English 
friend named Symonds who w'orked for Gandhi selflessly was at the 
typewriter till twelve or one every night, 

Tht Tma was good enough to publish Gandhi's letter. The editor 
of Daily Jfeitis wrote 3 very strong leading article in favour of Indians 
after Gandhi had convinced him of the righteousness of the Indian 
cause. Tribuae, Montiag Leader and Sautk Africa interviewed Gandhi. 
Barring these, the other journals were either indifferent or hostile. 

Before Gandhi left England, he gave a breakfast at the Cecil Hotel, 
where he was staying, jo the friends who had helped the deputation. 
It was on this occasion that the South Africa British India Committee 
was formed, with Sir Manchegi Bhownaggree as its chairman, 

Gandhi sailed for South Africa in December. 

While he was on the sea, declaration was made that “lord Elgin 
is unable, without further consideration to advise HU Majesty the 
King ^at the Transvaal Asiatic Ordinance shall be brought into 
operation.” It was aUo declared that the provisions of the ordinance 
would not be proceeded with. To this extent Gandhi’s mission was a 
success. The Liberal Government did not like to soil their record by 
sanctioning an odious measure, especially when they knew that the 
Transvaal Government could get the needful done after attaining 
responsible government next yoar. 

The year J906 was momentous in the history of India. Over the 
question of the partition of Bengal the people had been roused. The 
Congress met at Calcutta in December to register its protest. 
Dadabhai, the president, moved to anger by Curaon’s regime, 
declared that Indians should claim swamj as their political goal. 
The term swaraj, which was used for the first time from the Congress 
platform, clcetrificd the atmosphere. Tlic huge audience of ao,ooo 
people leapt up and echoed "swaraj”. Dadabhai, now eighty-two 
years old, was too feeble to read the whole speech, so Gokhak read 
it for him, a masterly speech, charged with emotion and backed by 
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!acts and figures, Dadabhai had laid a special stress oq Hindu- 
Muslim unityi which he pointed out was essential for India’s progress. 

Besides swaraj^ this Congress popularized “Bandc Mataram”. 
Ii was sung for the first time in a Congress session, by the girls' choir, 
ihc audience standing. 

The third day began with national songs. Nawabzada Adkulla 
Khan moved a resolution against the partition of Bengali ^nd declnred 
that Hindus and Muslims should unitedly protest against it. 

On the resolution of the boycott of British goods, Messrs. Ambika 
Charan Mazumdar, Bepin Chandra Pal and Pandit Malaviya spoke 
movingly. Gokhale declared that the boycott movement marking 
the resentment of the people against tlie partition of Bengal “was and 
is legitimate’** Another resolution declared that the lime had come to 
organize national education on national lines and under national 
control. On the swadeshi resolution, Tilak and Lajpat Rai spoke 
forcefully. They said that self-help, determination and self-sacrifice 
was the crying need of the lime. ^ 

The Calcutta Congress registered a strong protest against Uic 
treatment of the Indians in Soutli ^\frica* 
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Gamdhi's mission to England delayed the evil day only for a while. 
On December 6, 1906 the Transvaal and the Orange Colonies were 
granted self-government. The first session of the Transvaal Parlia¬ 
ment passed an act which was an eiact copy of the igo6 ordinance. 
It was rushed through all its stages at a single sitting on March 21, 
1907. The act received the royal assent in May. 

The act was to take effect from July i, and Indians were required 
to register under it by Jyly 31. Gandhi, in welcoming the challenge, 
said: “We must congratulate the Transvaal Government for the 
courage of their convictions, tf we arc conscious of the mark of 
slavery the act will put on us, we will meet it and refuse to submit to 
it. The brave rulers, who know the value of action rather than of any 
speech, can only respond to bravery and practical action.'’ 

The Transvaal Government, on one side, was preparing to throw 
the dog’s collar on the Indians' necks, while, on the other side, the 
Indians were getting ready to resist it. Gandhi wrote letters to friends 
in England and in India, keeping them informed of the new situa¬ 
tion. Dadabhai regularly got a weekly letter from Gandhi, 

The Transvaal British Indian Association had a large membership 
but Gandhi did not want to involve it directly in the new struggle. 
He, therefore, founded the Passive Resistance Association, which 
attracted many members. Under its auspices public meetings were 
held in the open with a view to attract more people and to minimize 
the expenditure. At every meeting the political situation was ex¬ 
plained and the oaths of resistance were administered afresh. 

The Government planned to carry out the registration, district by 
district. Imagining that Pretoria was "notoriously the weakest spot 
in the organization of the Indians”, they opened a permit olTicc there 
on July I and notified to the Indians to register themselves within 
one month. 
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The Indian pickets went fcom house to house and cjtplained to the 
people the meaning of the registratioii. ** Any thing like contpulsion is 
contrary to the spirit of our struggle,” said Gandhis “We want to be 
free from the yoke of the Registration Act and do not want to 
exchange it for any other.^' The whole of Pretoria wa$ placarded 
with pKisters: ^‘Boycott the permit office—By going lo gaol we do 
not resist but suffer for out common gocxl and self-respect — Loyalty 
to the King demands loyalty to the King of Kings — Indians^ be freel 
The boycott was complete and only about loo persons out of a 
population of 1,500 registered themselves- 

The pwrrmit offices were opened, one after anotherj in all Indian 
localities—Germiston, Pietersburg, Krugersdorpj Volkarust^ Johan¬ 
nesburg and elsewhere. But the results were dismal. The Indian com¬ 
munity had decided open ly to picket each and every office. 1 he 
volunteers were posted on the toads leading thereto and they warned 
weak-kneed Indians against the trap laid Ibr^them. Volunteers were 
provided with badges and w^ere strictly instructed not to be impolite 
to any Indian taking out a pemut. They must ask him his name, but 
if he refused to give it they must on no account be rude or ^iolcnt, 
To every Indian going to the permit office, the volunteers were to 
hand a printed paper detailing the injuries which submission to the 
Black Act would involve and explain what was written in it+ The 
volunteers were expected to take the thrashing From the police pcacc-^ 
fully and to surrender gladly if the police arrested them. Every party 
of pickets had a captain- All who were above the age of twelve 
could be enrolled as pickets. Bui not one was taken who was unknown 
to the local workers* 

On July 31* the last day for registration, a mass meeting of Indians 
was convened at Pretoria* In the open grounds of a mosque 2,000 
Indians met to register their protest. Delegates from all over the 
Trans\'aal, representing 13,000 Indians* were present- There was a 
small platform with a table and few chairs on it to accommodate the 
chairman, the speaker and a number of friends* the audience sitting 
on the ground. Yusuf Ismail Mian, acting chairman of the British 
Association, presided. Mr* William Hosken who was sent by General 
Botha to address the meeting said* ”The Indians have done all they 
could and have acquitied themselves like men- But now that their 
opposition has failed, and the law has been passed, the community 
must prove their loyalty and love of peace by submitting to it- 
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General Smuts will carefully look in, any representations you make 
suggesting minor changes in the regulations framed in virtue of iJie 
Registration Act, 1 know that the Transvaal Government are firm 
regarding this law. To resist it will be to dash your head against a 
wall." Gandhi translated Hosken’s speech to the audience but put 
them on their guard on his own behalf. “If we submit to the law 
there is no guarantee that this legislation will be fin at. The natural 
consetpiences of such legislation would be segregation in locations 
and finally expulsion from the country." 

General Smuts declared that “if resistance of Indians leads to 
unpleasant results, they w'ill have only themselves and their leaders 
to blame.” He warned that any Indian who had not registered him¬ 
self after the date of expiradon of the registration, would be put 
across the border. No trade licences would be issued unless registra¬ 
tion took place, and the result would be that all Indian stores 
would be closed, “The Government have made up their mind to 
make this a white man’s country, and however difficult the task 
before us in this dirccdon, we Ifave put out our foot down and would 
keep it there.” 

No threats, however, could induce the Indians and the Chinese to 
register themselves. A certain firm in Johannesburg of wholesale 
provision merchants, having a large Chinese clientele, informed them 
that unless they registered themselves, all further credits would be 
slopped. The clients replied by asking the total amount of the debit 
entries against their names, promised immediate payment and 
threatened complete boycott. This brought round the firm, which 
expressed apologies. An Indian firm of Pietersburg, pressed by a 
European wholesale house in Durban to comply with the provision 
of the act, indignantly cancelled thdr order. 

The Government extended the time-limit by one month; that too 
was further extended by another month and yet on November 30, the 
last day fixed for the purpose, only 511 persons out of a population 
of over 13,000 had submitted to registration, 

Indian Opimoa played an important part in awakening the Indians 
in South Africa, In the beginning it accepted advertisements and the 
press did some job work. But Gandhi decided slowly to dispense with 
them and used the press and the paper solely to propagate his views. 
The subscription was raised but the number of subscribers rose from 
1,200 to 3,500. The paper reached the readers on Sunday morning 
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and wa5 resid in groups. Indian Opinion s^n became ibe organ of the 
struggle and was read by Government ofhdak diligently to watch 
Gandhi's moves. 

As the struggle advanced Gandhi found the name '^passive resist¬ 
ance’^ inadequate to express its real meaning- It also appxrared to 
him "shamefuF' that the Indian struggle should be known only by 
an English name. A small prize was^ therefore, announced in Indian 
Opinkn to be awarded to the reader who in vented the best designa¬ 
tion for the new strugglCp Maganlal Gandhi sugg^ted the word 
‘^sadagraha”j meaning **firmness in a good cause^*- Gandhi liked the 
word but as it did not fully represent the whole idea, he changed 
it to “satyag^aha’^ - 'the force which is bom of truth and love or 
non-violence'’- * 

In the meanwhile the Immigration Bilij which was duly passed, 
received the royal assent on December ah. Believing that most of 
the opposition to registration was *^engineered^* by Gandhi and “his 
henchmen", General Smuts decided to prosecute the leaders and $ee 
what effect their conviction had upon the community- 

In Christmas Week* on Friday morning* December 27, Gandhi 
received a telephone message from the acting commussinner of police 
for the Transvaal asking him to call at Marlborough House. Upon 
arriving there, he was informed that arrests had been ordered of 
himself and twenty-four others, one of them being Mr. Quinn, the 
leader of the Chinese. Gandhi promised that all would appear before 
the respective magistrates at ten next morning and the commissioner 
accepted his w'ord. 

On Friday evening a packed meeting of Indians was held to discuss 
the new phase of the struggle- Tlicre were about 1 ,D0o people presents 
Mr. Essop Mian, c hairman of the Transvaal British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, presided, and among^ those who participated In the meetii^ 
w^cre Gandhi and his fellow prisoners on parole. 

Gandhi said, w hen he read the announcement with reference to the 
Immigmtion Restriction Act that morning* the first thing that vol¬ 
untarily came to his lips was that Lord Elgin had put an undue 
strain on Indian loyalty. Lx>rd Elgin* an ex*Viceroy of India, had 
forgotten altogether Indian traditions. ’V^Tien he advised His Majesty 
to sanction this legislation, he forgot altogether that he was a trustee 
for the millions of IndixT. He forgot altogether that India was today 
on the brink of a departure which had been unknown in Indian 
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a^nnalii, India has never been revolutionary, but today they found 
that the revolutionary spirit had crept into the minds of some Indians. 
It would be a bad day for India when the forcible revolutionary 
spirit gained a substantial footings but he could not help saying that 
Lord Elgin had sown the seed* If thi^ had been confined to the stu¬ 
dent world it would probably never grow in Indian soil^ but he found 
today that the merchantj who did not know a word of English, was 
steeped in the new spirit with reference to the Asiatic Act. He did 
not conceal from himself the fact that he had been instrumental in 
educating bis countrymen with reference to the act and its evih 
He felt proud of the fact that he had taken so much part in the 
matter. But he coupled with the statement that bis thoughts had been 
their thoughts, and in expressing them he had, if anything, mod¬ 
erated them* It was for this reason that he expressed the feeling that 
Lord Elgin had put an undue strain on Indian loyalty by sanctioning 
this Immigration Restriction Act. That act| to hU mind, w^as a bar¬ 
barous act. It was the savage act of a civilized Government, of ^ 
Government that dared to call iteelf Christian. If Jesus Christ came to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria and examined the hearts of General 
Botha, General Smuts and the others, the speaker thought, Christ 
would notice something strange, something quite strange to the 
Christian spirit* 

Gandhi recognized that in proceeding under the act, General 
Smuts had selected those men who had been in the public eye, and 
had not laid his hands on the poor people* And he had not the slight¬ 
est doubt that if those men who had to appear before the magistrate 
were imprisoned or deported, those who remained behind would be 
firm in opposition to the Registration Act. This Registration Act 
gave powers which would press hardly on the poor husbands. They 
might be taken aw'ay from their families, and he instanced the case of 
Naidu who had acted brilliantly throughout the campaign* He had 
a wife and five children who had been in the colony for five ycare* 
WTiat was to happen if he were deported, and who was going to take 
care of his wife and children? He could not find a single section in the 
act w'hich was to protect the famiUcs of those deported. What was it 
the Government wanted to do? Why had they not the honesty to tell 
the Indians they were not wanted in the countrj'? And why this 
indirect method of enforcing their power? He had called some sec¬ 
tions of the act savage and he said they were only worthy of an 
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undvjlhcd govern mcJit, If those powers were so used and if all of them 
were deported or imprisoned, that were an honour for them rather 
than they should foresake their solemn obligations and bid good-bye 
to ihcir manhood and self-respect only because they were earning a 
few miserable pence or pounds. He would never be sorry for the 
advice he had given them, and he also said, with reference to their 
fifteen months* fight, that it was well done. This was a legislation 
which no sdf-respecdng man could accept. 

It seemed to him that they had come to the parting of the ways. 
The Imperial Government must hesitate if they meant to retain their 
hold on the people of India through their affections and not at the 
point of the bayonet. England might have to choose between India 
and the colonics. It might not be today or tomorrow, but he felt tire 
seeds had been sown by Lord Elgin's action. It had not been possible 
for him to choose soft words when he found the Asiatic Act with the 
Immigration Registration Act superadded., 

On December 28 Gandhi and his colleagues attended the court. 
They were asked whether they held duly issued registration certi¬ 
ficates and upon receiving replies in the negative, they were all 
promptly arrested and charged in that they were in the Transvaal 
without a registration certificate issued under the acL 

M. K. Gandhi, Attorney, Barrister-at-Iaw of the Inner Temple, 
Hon. Secretary of the British Indian Association of the Transvaal, 
was the first of the accused to be dealt vrith. 

Superintendent Vernon said that the accused was an Asiatic over 
sixteen years of age, resident in the Transvaal, That morning he 
called on Gandhi to produce his registration certificate, but the latter 
failed to do so and said he had not got one. 

Gandhi asked no questions but went into the witness-box prepared 
to make a statement. He wished to say why he had not submitted to 
the Registration Act. 

Mr. Jordan (magistrate); I don't think that has anything to do 
with it. The law is there, and you have disobeyed it. I don't want 
any political speeches made, 

Gandhi: I don’t want to make any political speeches. 

Jordan: The question is, have you registered or not? If you have 
notregistcred,thcreisan cud of the case. If you have any siptanation 
to offer as regards the order I am going to make, that is another 
story. There is the law, which has been passed by the Transvaal 
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legislature and sanctioned by the Imperial Governments All I have 
to do and all I can do is to administer th^it bw as it stands. 

Gandhi: 1 do not wish to give any evidence in extenuation and I 
know^ that legally 1 cannot give any evidence at alL 

Jordan: All I have to deal with is lega] evidence. \Miat you want 
to say, 1 suppose, is that you do not approve of the law and you 
conscientiously resist it. 

Gandhi: That is perfectly true, 

Jordan: I vdU take the cvidencej if you say you conscientiously 
object to the law, 

Gandhi was proceeding to state Vi^hen he came to the Transvaal 
and other things when Mr. Jordan said he did not sec how^ that 
affected the case. He asked the indulgerice of the court for five 
minutes but Mr, Jordan refused to grant it, ^‘You have defied the 
law^” he bluntly said. 

Gandhi said^ ‘*Vcry ^elb Sir, then 1 have nothing to say.^^ 

Mr. Jordan, in giving hb decision^ said that the Government was 
extremely lenient and yet it appeared that none of these.people had 
registered* He had no wish to be harsh in the matter and he did not 
intend to adopt the suggestion of the prosecutor in regard to the 
forty-eight hours’ notice to quit, Mr, Jordan remarked: “When an 
individual set himself up against the will of the state, the state was 
stronger than the individual, aud the individual suffered, and nut 
the state.^' 

Gandhi, interrupting the magistrate, asked him to make the order 
for forty-eight hours^ or for even a shorter period. The magislmtc 
angrily said, If that is the case, I would be the last person to 
disappoint you. Leave the Transvaal within forty-eight hours. That 
is my order.” 

One by one^ the other accused were tried. Gandhi had deliberately 
advised all his colleague to plead not guilty, so that the court could 
hear from their lips what they had to say. 

All the accused w^cre ordered to leave the Transvaal within two 
days in some cases and seven or fourteen days in others* 

At the conclusion of the court proceedings, Gandhi addressed a 
large crowd of Indians, Chinese and Europeans on the open space 
of the Government Square. He said: “We are going on with the 
struggle, no matter what happens to me or to any one ebc. If 
God’s message came to me that I had erred, I would be the first to 
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acknowledge my fault and beg your forgiveness. But I do not think 
that I wtJuld ever receive that message. It is better to leave the colony 
than lose our seltrcspeci and honour* This is a religious struggle and 
we shall fight to the bitter end*” 

Meetings were held irtGermistoUj Pretoria, Pietersburg and several 
other places, and ^^congratulations" were offered by Gandhi to the 
Transvaal Government for making arrests. He said: seems to me 

we have come to the parting of the ways* England might have to 
choose between India and the colonies. God is with us and so long 
as our cause is good, 1 do not nund a hit what powco the Govern¬ 
ment are given or how savagely those powers arc used.^^ 

This year the Indian National Congress, held at Surat, did 
not pass any resolution on South Africa owing to serious disturbance 
at its meeting. But Surendranath Banerjea sent a cable to Gandhi 
from the Congress camp i “Our sympathies and support. Courage*^^ 


Prison Experience 
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On January io, igcJS Gandhi and others who attended court for 
sentence pleaded guilty to the charge of disobeying the order to leave 
the colony within the tiinc-liinit. 

In a short statement to the court, Gandhi said that no distinction 
should be made between his case and those who were to follow. He 
had Just received a message from Pretoria that his colleagues had 
been sentenced to threti months’ imprisonment with hard labour iti 
addition to a heavy fine, ''If these men bad committed an ofTence, I 
had committed a greater ofTentej” pleaded Gandhi. He, therefore, 
asked the magistrate to impose upon him the heaviest penalty. The 
magistrate sentenced Gandhi to two months' simple imprisonment. 

There w^ere hundreds of Indians as well as members of the bar 
present in the court* Gandhi felt a little embatrassed that he was 
standing as an accused in the very court where he had often appeared 
ai counsel The uneasy feeling soon disappeared, now he considered 
"the role of a political prisoner far more honourable than that 
of a lawyer”* Gandhi was removed in the police van to Johannesburg 
jail This w'as his first prison experience. 

As soon as Gandhi was removed from the court, the Indians took 
out a procession with black flags. The police fell upon them and some 
were flogged. The Indians continued the struggle* On January' 14 
Thambi Naidu, chief picket and a brave satyagrahi, and Mr. 
Quinn, the president of the Chinese Association, joined Gandhi* By 
January 39, 155 passive resisters^^—many of them hawhers—haiUng 
from different parts of India and belonging to different castes and 
creeds, courted imprisonment* 

In South Africa only two classes of convicts were recognbed, the 
whites and the blacks. Gandhi and his many associates were first 
kept in a Negro ward, w'hich could accommodate only fifty^nc 
prisoner** When the number rose to 151, the Jail governor pitched 
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tents outside to accommodate the passive rcsistcrs. The ptisoiicr? 
undergoing simple imprisonment had the right to wear their private 
clothing* But the satyagrahis decided to don the prison garbs^ and to 
obey all jail regulations which did not wound their religious feelings 
or self-respect- Gandhi set an example by putting on clothes assigned 
to Negro convicts. 

According to the regulations, in the ftrsc week an Indian got in the 
morning, 12 ounces of *'mealic pnp” v^ithout sugar or ghee^ at noon^ 
4 ounces office and an ounce of ghee j in the tvttdng, for five days, 
12 ounces of ^ mcalic pap^ *; for three days, J2 ounces of boiled beans 
and salt* The scale was modelled on the dietary of the kafins* In tlic 
second week, and thenceforward, for two da)'s boiled potatoes and 
for two days cabbages or pumpkin^ or some such vegetable was given 
along with maisc flour. Those who took meat were given meat WHth 
vegetables on Sunday* For spices nothing else besides salt was served 
and sugar was never given. Gandhi was prepared to cat the jail ration 
but he conBidered it improper to make otheip share such unsuitable 
diet* Within a fortnight Gandhi brought about some change in the jail 
diet—bread instead of pap and the permission for the Indians to cook 
their own food. Some of the jail restrictions Gandhi considered whole¬ 
some and stuck to them when freed. Aaer his release he stopped 
taking tea, and finished his last meal before sunset- 

Only the white convicts got a bedstead, tooth-brush, towel and 
also a handkerchief, not the Indians. The Chinese were treated even 
worse than the Indians, but Gandhi got them placed on the same 
level as the Indians- The governor allowed the passive resisters the 
use of a table, and writing material. Gandhi had Carlyle*s studies on 
Bums, Johnson and Scott, Bacon’s Eisajf, the writings of Tolstoy, 
Ruskin and Socrates. Many of these he read and reread- In the morn¬ 
ing he used to read the Gitaj and at noon, mostly the Koran tn 
Englbh translation* In theex'ening he taught the Bible to a Chinese 
Christian, who wanted to learn English* He had started translating a 
book by Carlyle and another by Ruskin in Gujarati, but the early 
release left the work unfinished. Every momiug Gandhi along with 
his friends went through voluntary drill. 

There were sharp protests in India and England against the iirt- 
prison me nt of the passive resisters* General Smuts held constant 
cabinet meetings and after a fortnight he sent Mr. Albert Cartwright, 
the broad-minded editor of Ytiittsvaal to sec Gandhi with 
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tcrnis of setdcmcnt, The draft proposed that the Indians should re¬ 
gister voluntarily, and not under any law, and the details to be ca¬ 
tered in the certificates should be settled by the Goveramcni with the 
Indian community. It was also proposed that if the majority of the 
Indians underwent voluntary registration, the Government should 
repeal the Black Act and talte steps to legalize the voluntary registra¬ 
tion. Gandhi who was given a blank cheque by his lieutenants 
suggested certain alterations in the draft, but General Smuts was not 
in a mood to listen. 

On January 30 the superintendent of police at Johannesburg took 
Gandhi to meet General Smuts in Pretoria. The train was stopped 
specially at Fountain Halt, and Gandhi and his companion entered 
a closed carriage and drove to Government Buildings, General Smuts 
told Gandhi that he was set free and his proposals were acceptable to 
the Government, 

Gandhi who had no money on him borrowed some from General 
Smuts’ secretary for tfip railway fare. He returned by the 7,45 p.m. 
train for Johannesbui^ arriving at the station at 9 p.m. Straight 
from there he drove to the mosque at Newton, where shortly after 
midnight Gandhi addressed a gathering of 1,000 Indians. “The res¬ 
ponsibility of the community is largely enhanced by this settlement,” 
he said. “ We must register voluntarily to show that we do nolintend to 
bring asingk Indian into ihcTrans^'aai surreptitiously or by fraud.” 

As soon as Gandhi finished his speech, a Pathan greeted him with a 
vollcj' of questions' “It was you who told us that the fingerprints were 
required only from criminab. It was you who said that the struggle 
centred round the fingerprints. How does all that fit in with your 
atdtudc today?” Gandhi explained: “It would be sin in virtue of the 
Black Act to give even oiir signatures, not to talk of fingerprints. But 
dTrumstances have now changed. If you require me to salute you by 
force and if I submit to you, I will have damned myself in the eyes of 
the public and in your eyes as well as lu my own. But If 1 of my own 
accord salute you as a brother or fellow man, that evinces my humil¬ 
ity and gentlcmanliness.” 

The Pathan bluntly told Gandhi: “We have heard that you have 
betrayed the community and sold it to General Smuts for 15,000. 
W'c will never give the fingerprints nor allow others to do so. I swear 
with Allah as my witness, that I will kill the man who takes the lead 
ill applying for registration.” 
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Gandhi pointed out that the fingerprints would not be demanded 
from those who had sworn not to give them* And he promised all 
possible help to any Pa than or other who wished to register without 
giving fingerprints. Gandhij however^ added: do not like threat of 
death which the friend has held out. I also believe that one may not 
swear to kill another in the name of the Most High* However, as the 
principal party responsible for this settlement and as a servant of the 
community, it is my clear duty to take the lead in giving fingerprints, 
and 1 pray toGod that He graciously permits me so to do. To die by 
the hand of a brother, rather than by disease or in such other wayp 
cannot be for me a matter for so^^ow^ And if even in such a case I 
am free from the thoughts of anger or hatred against my assailant^ 
I know that that will redound to my eternal welfare, and even the 
assailant will later on realize my perfect innocence*** 

Inhere were about fifty Pathans staying in the Transvaal and some 
of them were Gandhi*s clients. They had fully participated in the 
struggle and none of them had submitted to ihe Black Act, But it was 
easy to mislead them, an unsophUticated and credulous race. 

Gandhi reached home at three a.na. He surrendered himself to the 
Jail authorities at seven and within an hour, with the rest of his 
fellow^ convicts, he received his formal discharge on January 31, The 
Indian community welcomed them at the jail gate and all proceeded 
to the place of meeting where the released prisoners were received 
with gusto. 

Shortly after 9.45 a.m. on Monday, February lOp Ganflhi and his 
colleagues left bis office, which was aUo the office of the Satyagraha 
Association to take certificates of registration. Eight Pathans led by 
powerfully built Mir Alam followed them. As soon as they approach¬ 
ed the Registration office, Mir Alam asked Gandhi what he intended 
to do. '‘‘I ptopo^ to take out a certificate of registration giving the 
ten fingerprints,” replied Gandhi. ^^Ifyou go with me, I will first get 
you a certificate, with an impression only of the two thumbs, then I 
will take one for my^lf, giving the fingerprints." 

As soon as Gandhi finished the sentence Mir Alam hit him >vith a 
heavy stick. An eyewitness said: ^*The stick missed the spinal chord. 
But Gandhi at once fainted with the words Hr Rama on his lips* 
Gandhi in falling struck his head against a jagged stone with the result 
that the upper lip and cheek were badly lacerated, and a tooth was 
loosened, whilst his forehead just above the eye struck another stone 
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and the third stones jtiat missed tht eye itself.” Mir Alam and his 
associates gave him more blows and kickSj some of which were ward¬ 
ed off by Essop Mian and Thambi Naidii. 

The noise attracted some whites to the scene. Mir Alam and his 
compardons fled but were caught by the Europeans and handed over 
to the police. Gandhi was picked up and carried into a European's 
private office. When he regained consciousness^ Rev. Joseph Duke 
took Gandhi to his house in a carriage and a doctor was called in. 
Meanwhile Gandlii asked the registration officer to bring the papers 
and allow him to register at once. The officer requested him to take 
rest but Gandhi replied: am pledged to take out the first certificate 
Lfl am alive and if it Is acceptable to God. It is^ therefore^ I insist 
upon the papcTs being brought here and now.*' 

The papers being broughtin^ Gandhi gave the ten fingerprints and 
then the iimultaneous impressions of the four fingers of each hand 
from the sick-bed. The sight brought tears to the eyes of the official. 

Dr, ThwaitcSi who ^tended on Gandhi^ stitched the wounds in 
the cheek and the upper Up- He prescribed some medicine to be 
applied to the ribs and enjoined silence upon him so long as the 
stitches were not removed. The doctor advised Gandhi to take corn- 
plete rest for a w^eek or so and not to undertake any physical strain 
for two months. 

From the sick-bed the first thing Gandhi did was to wire to ffie 
Attorney General that he did not hold Mir Abm and others guilty 
for the assault committed on him^ and to request that they should be 
released- In a short message to the community, he said; hope to 
take up my duty shortly. Those who have committed the act did not 
know what they were doing. They thought that what I was doing was 
wrong. They have had their redress in the only manner they knew. I 
request, therefore, that no steps to be taken against them. Seeing that 
the jissault was committed by a Muisalman, or Musalmans, the 
Hindus might probably feel hurt. Rather let the blood spilt today 
cement the two communities indissolubly. Assault or noassaultp my 
advice remains the same. The large majority of *^iadcs ought to give 
fingerprints. The promise of repeal of the act against voluntary 
registration having been given, it is the sacred duty of every good 
Indian to help the Governmeut and the colony to the uttermost.** 

Gandhi*s prayer not to prosecute Mir AJam was not granted. The 
Europicans insisted that the Pathans who assaulted Gandhi should be 
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brought to book. Mir Alam and one of bis companions were sen¬ 
tenced to three months^ hard labour- 

Rev. Doke, his wife and daughter attended on Gandhi as if he 
belonged to their family* The Indians, from the humble hawker 
basket in hand with dirty clothes and dusty boots right up to the 
richest merchant^ were welcomed to Doke^s house when they called 
on Gandhi- Only a year back Doke had come to know Gandhi* They 
soon became friends and Doke openly helped the Indians and once 
acted as the editor of Indian Opinion. He was the first to write a bio¬ 
graphy of Gandhi in 1909. 

After ten days" stay with Doke, Gandhi feeling fairly well moved to 
Mn Polak’s residence in the suburb. Here during the early days of his 
convalescence, Gandhi developed the power which he afterwards 
retained, of being able to fall asleep while at work just where he sat 
and after a very few moments to awaken refreshed. 

The Gandhi family living at Phoenix could not afford to visit 
him in Johannesburg. Their monetary condition was rather unsatis¬ 
factory and, therefore, on recovery Gandhi went to see them at 
Phoenix, but he did not stay there long. 

In the month of April, as soon as Gandhi recovered sufficiently, he 
threw himself into public work* He was often on the move between 
the Transvaal and Natal to seek tlic support and enlist the sym¬ 
pathies of the Natal Indians. He took the first opportunity to visk 
Durban and called a public meeting there* When the meeting was 
over a Pathan rushed lo the platform with a big sticky But Gandhi s 
life was saved by the presence cif mind of his colleagues* 

Henceforward his co-workers prevailed on Gandhi to keep a body¬ 
guard. One of the self-appointed guards was a trained boxer, Jack 
Moodalcy, a Natal-bom Taimfian. He kept watch while Gandhi 
slept in the open at the Phoenix Settlement. 

From Phoenix he contributed a series of articles to Indian Opinion 
and effectively won over a majority of the Indians to his point of view. 
By May 9, the last day for voluntary rcgistratton, some 8,000 applica¬ 
tions were received out of which 6,ooo were approved and passed. 

The Indians thus had fulfilled their part of the scitlement, Preioria 
Mwi praised the Indians for their readiness in tarrying oui the pledge. 
Gandhi now called upon the Government to do their $hare and to 
repeal the Asiatic Law Amendment Act and to legalize the registra¬ 
tions in a manner acceptable to the Asiatics* 
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Instead of repealii^g the Black Act, General Smuts tex^k a fresh step 
forward* He maintained the old act on the statute book and intro 
duced a new measure, validating the voluntary registrations and the 
certificates issued subsequent to the date fixed under the act, taking 
the holders of the voluntary registration certificates out of its opera¬ 
tion and making further provision for the regbtration of Asiatics. 
Thus there came into ^rcc two concurrent pieces of legislation with 
one and the same object, and freshly arriving Indians as well as 
even later applicants for the registration were still subject to the 
Black Act, 

General Smuts declared; “I made no promise to Mr. Gandhi, 
either on the 30th January or on the 3^^ February i 9 ®®> that Act 
No. 2 of 1907 would he rcpcalcd.'^’ Gandhi chaUcngcd General Smuts 
to produce the original note. The challenge was not accepted, but a 
long correspandence followed. 

On May 25, 1908 Gandbi was informed of General Smuts' inten- 
tion to legalize voluntary registration under the act. On the foUo^Mng 
day leaders of the Indian community applied for a return of their 
applications for voluntary registration. Gandhi stated: “Some of my 
countrymen tell me and perhaps with some justification that I did 
not take them into confidence when I approached General Smuts 
on the strength of the letter that was placed before me in the jail 
yard, I am responsible because 1 had too great faith in the states¬ 
manship of General Smuts, in his honesty and in his integrity. The 
passive resistance movement has been undertaken only to give rights 
for the whole of the Asiatics and not for a chosen few." 

Satyagraha was now made to embrace the Immigration Act as 
well. Sorabji Shapuiji, a Parsi friend of Gandhi and resident of 
Charlestown in Natal, was selected to offer passive resistance. He 
entered the Transvaal, having previously informed the Government 
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of his Intention to test right to remain in the country under the 
Immigrants* Restriction Act 

Sorabji went to Johannesburg and informed the police superin¬ 
tendent about his amvaL After ten days he received a summons to 
appear before the court on July 8+ Gandhi delendcd Soral^i and 
asked for his discharge on the ground that the suminons were 
defeedve. He contended that Sorabji wm not a prohibited immi¬ 
grant under the Immigrants* Restriction Act 34 he had shown that 
he had sufficient means and educational attainments- The court 
upheld Gandhi*3 contention and discharged Sorabji who, however, 
was immodiatcly told to appear before the court on July 10. The 
magistrate ordered Sorabji to leave the Transvaal within seven 
days but Sorabji refused to comply saying that he did not intend 
to quit. On July 20 the magistrate sentenced him to one month^s 
imprisonment with hard labour, 

Gandhi told the Transvaal Govemment that **if the Asiatic Act is 
not repealed in terms of the setdement, and !F Government s decision 
to that effect is not communicated before a specific datc^ the certificates 
collected by the Indians will be burnt, and we shall humbly take the 
consequences/* The Indian leaders requested the Regbtraf of Asiatics 
that their applications for I'oluntary registration should be returned 
aSj owing to the breach of the agreement, they wanted to withdraw 
them. As the documents were not returned, suits were filed in the 
Supreme Court, But the court decided that the Asiatics had no right 
to recall voluntary registration applications. 

Gandhi advised his countrymen publicly to bum the registration 
certificates. But before taking this extreme step it was decided to keep 
the door open for compromise and at the same time to communicate 
to the Government the intensity of Indian feeling. With this object 
in view, Indian leaders started to trade as hawkers without licences^ 
About one hundred Indians were arrested, tried, fined, and on their 
refusal to pay fine, imprisoned. When the Transvaal Government 
found it inconvenient to send to prison hundreds of passive rcsistersi 
they gave no option of imprisonment to the Indians, whose goods 
Were sold and their fines recovered- Some of the poor hawkei^ were 
deported to India but Gandhi arranged help and agitation for them 
through G,A. Natesan of Madras, 

Gandhi, in a letter addressed to General Smuts on July 21, com¬ 
plained that while many of the rank and file of the passive rcrisicrs 
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wcT€ suffering imprisoiiment, he himself, the chief inspirtr of their 
acts, was still at large* it courageous to leave me alone and to 
harass poor Indians?*^ he asked. 

As a mark of respect towards the hawkers in jail, all the Indian 
business throughout the Transvaal was suspended on July 23. Thi$ 
was the first hartal organised by Gandhi. 

“Weekly Diary** in Indian Opinim kept its readers well mformed of 
current c\Tiits, The ultimatum was to expire on the same day that 
the new Asiatic Bill was to be carried through the legislature. A 
meeting had been called some two hours after the expiry of the 
timedimit to perform the public ceremony of burning these certi¬ 
ficates. On Sunday, August 16, a public meeting was held at four in 
the evening on the grounds of the Hamldia Mosque in Johannesburg. 
A cauldron of the largest sree available had been requisitioned for 
burning the certificates. As the business of the meeting was about 
to commence, a volunteer arrived on a cycle with a telegram from 
the Government annofinclng their inability to change their policy. 
The news was read to the assembled Indians, who greeted it with 
loud checre. * 

Addrcadng the meeting, Gandhi gave details of the various stages 
of the protracted negotiations. He said: *Tf there is any Indian who 
has handed his certificate to be burnt but wants it to be returned to 
him, let Kim step foru'ard and have it. Merely burning the certificate 
is no crime, and will not enable those who court imprisonment to 
win iL By burning the certificates we declare our solemn resolution 
never to submit to the Black Act and divest ourselves of the power 
of even showing the certificates. I would advise you to ponder over 
all these considerations and only then to take the plunge proposed 
by me today.** 

Mir Alam, the Pathan assailant of Gaudhi, was also present at this 
meeting. He announeed that he had done wrong to Gandhi Bhai, 
and handed his original certificate to be burnt, as he had not taken 
a volimtary ccrdficate. Gandhi took hold of his hand, pres^ it with 
joy, and assured Mir A]am that he had never harboured in his mind 
any resentment against bim^ 

Gandhi received upwards of s,ooo certificates to be burnt. These 
were all throw^n into the cauldron, saturated with paraffin and set 
ablas^ by Essop Mian, the chairman of the meetingp The audience 
rose to their feet and made the place resound with the echoes of thdr 
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continuam cheers during the burning. Some of those who bad stilJ 
withheld their certificates brought them in ntimbcrg to the plsitfbmi^ 
and these too were consigned to the flames. This was the first bonfire 
in Gandhi's political career^ which a British journal compared with 
that of the Boston Tea Party^ 

The intensity of the Indian feeling forced General Smuts to call 
Gandhi on August i8j to confer with the Government* As a result of 
breakdown of the negotiarions, a second mass meeting was held on 
August 23 and more certificates were burnt. 

The Indians had taken fresh steps to test the act- There w^ere 
several Indians in Natal who possessed ancient rights of domicile in 
the Transvaal. They had also some knowledge of English. Big traders 
like Sheth Daud Mohamed and Parsec Rustomji decided to enter 
the Transvaal. When the satyagralus arrived on the frontiers of the 
Transvaal on August 18, the>' were arrested, and after having been 
warned they were deported without trial* But when they re-entersl 
the Transvaal on August 31 and finally on September B* they were 
sentenced to a fine of 3^50 or three months^ imprisonment with hard 
Labour, They cheerfully elected to go* to jail 
The Transvaal Indians were in high spirits* If they could not 
compjel the release of thdr Natal compatriots, they decided to share 
their imprisonment. Some began to hawk without licence, resulting 
in many arrests in Johannesburg. Natal Indians followed Sheth Daud 
Mohamed^s example. Jails began to be filled, **invaders^" from Natal 
getting three months and the Transvaal hawkers anything from four 
days to three months* 

Gandhi was arrested the second time with fifteen others on 
September 29. On October 15 he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
£2^ or to go to jail with hard labour far two months. He preferred 
imprisonment, feeling himself *Hhe happiest man in the Transvaar-. 
When passing sentence on himj the magistrate said: “I very much 
regret to see Mr, Gandhi, an officer of this court and of the Supreme 
Court;, in this present position. Mr. Gandhi may feel otherwise, 
looking at the situation in the light that he b suffering for hb country. 
But I can only view it fix>m another point of view,” 

Gandhl^s crime was that, m returning from Natal, he was unable 
to show his certificate^ which he had burnt with the rest. He had 
refused to give hb thumb»print as a means of identification which 
Would have meant acquiescence in the act* Gandhi was removed to 
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Volksruat jail and was drafted to work in digging eaitbj attired in the 
prison garb. He was also given the job of a sweeper for some dme. 
There were about 350 passive rcsistei^ in different jails of the Trans¬ 
vaal at this time. From Volksmst jail Gandhi sent a message to his 
peoples "'Keep absolutely firm to the end. Suffering is our remedy. 
Victory is certain.** 

On October 16 a meeting was held in London to protest against 
Gandhis imprisonments Sir M. Bhownaggree was in the chair and 
Messrs* Lajpat Rai, Savarkar, Khaparde, BcpJn Chandra Pal and 
Dr* AnandaK, Coomaraswamy participated^ Tlic assembled Indians 
condemned the inhuman treatment meted out to their compatriots 
in South Afzica. 

On Sunday^ October 27^ Gandhi was transferred from Volksnist 
to Johannesburg. When he reached the stationj dressed in convict 
clothes^ marked all over with the broad arrowp he was marched 
under heavy guard through the streets, before sundown, carrying hb 
bundles as any convict^ would. In the jail Gandhi was lodged in a 
ward of dangerous convicts, where he had to keep himself awake 
all night. For tw^o days he was brought to the court as a witness, 
manacled and handcuffed. 

Immediately after his release at the beginning of December, 
Gandhi started attending to his legal and political work in Joh annes¬ 
burg. On December 10 Kasturbai, who had frequent hatmorrhage 
for the last three months, underw'ent an operation jn Durban* The 
doctor telephoned Gandhi about the patient’s serious condition. 
Gandhi took the train for Durban and was pained to hear that the 
doctor had given beef tea to Kasturbai. He immediately removed 
her, who was mere skin and bone, to the Phoenix Settlement in 
drizzling rain* 

At Phoenix Gandhi put Kasturbai under his own hydropathic 
treatment She had again begun getting hjcmorrhage. He entreated 
her to give up salt and pulses. Kasturbai had not much faith in his 
remedies and she challenged Gandhi to give up those articles. “You 
arc mistaken,** said Gandhi. “If I was ailing and the doctor advised 
me to pve up these or any other articles, I should unhesitatingly do 
so* But there! Without any medical advice:, I give up salt and pubes 
for one year, whether you do so or not” 

Kasturbai was shocked* She pleaded with Gandhi to take back 
the vow and promised to abstain fit>m salt and pubes* He would not 
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tetrBCt “a vow seriously taken”. He laidt “It will be a test for me, 
and a moral support to you in carrying out your resolve.” The res¬ 
triction on salt ho continued for ten long years, as be believed it to be 
unnecessary for vegetarians. 

Gandhi now scarcely left Kasturbai's side. He fed her at intervab 
with lemon juice, and no other food or drink of any kind was given 
to her. Then, gradually, fhiit and milk were add^, and lasdy 
vegetables without condiments, and cereals. And without a single 
relapse, Kasturbai slowly returned to health. Her recovery from 
pernicious ansmia at that time was almost in the n ature of a miracle, 
for it was still looked upon as one of the fatal diseases. Doctors had 
given up hopes, but Gandhi cured her. 

As in South Africa, so in India, the year 1908 was a momentous 
One. In the wake of intense nationalist activity there followed ruthless 
repression. The Congress met at Madras in December. There had 
been during the year some twenty prosecutions for sedition and as 
many convictions, which the Congress stropgly deprecated. 

The Congress passed the following resolution on South Africa : 
*Tt views with the greatest indication the h^b and humil¬ 
iating and cruel treatment to which British Indians, even of the 
highest respectability and position, have been subjected to by the 
British colonics in South Africa, and expresses its alarm at the 
likelihood of such treatment resulting in far-reaching co^^uences 
of a mischievous character calculated to cause great injury to the 
best interests of the British Empire.” 
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The struggle cotidnucd with unabated vigour. On January 15, 1909 
Gandhi on his rctntxi to the Transvaal was asked by the police officer 
at Volksnist to produce his registration certificate and to give means 
of identification. Failing to do Unsj he was arrested and brought 
before the magistrate who ordered his removaJ from the colony. 
Gandhi was accordingly ^*removed**, and released at the border, a 
quarter of a mile away, Bui he returned almost immediately. He was 
re-arrested but not charged* He was released on his own recognizance 
and proceeded to Johannesburg* 

On February 25 Gandhi and ^even others were sentenced at Volts- 
rust for rdxising to produce certificates of registration and to give 
fingerprints, to a fine of £50 or to undergo three months’ imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour. All went to jail. Addressing the court, Gandhi 
said: consider myself the greatest offender in the Ariatic struggle, 

if the conduct that 1 am pursuing is held to be rqjrchetisible. I ask 
you to impose on me the highest penalty. 

Gandhi was released on the morning of May 34 from Pretoria jaj]. 
About a hundred Indians were thereto greet him with bouquets and 
garlands^and at the head of th^e Gandhi marched to a mosque, 
where he addressed a meeting: **Whether our membci? be large or 
small, 1 earnestly pray God to give us strength to carry the burden 
until we have reached the goal.^’ 

Arrests, imprisonment^ and deportations became the order of the 
day* The imprisonment, release, re-arrest and rc-imprisonment of 
Gandhi did not check the onward march of the movement. 

Each lime Gandhi returned from jail some indefinable growth had 
taken place in him. He got an opportunity this time to study about 
thirty books which comprised English, Hindi, Gujarati, Sanskrit, and 
Tamil works. He read Tolstoy, Emerson, Thoreau, and Carlyle. He 
studied MmumriHi Patanjal Barshan, the Upantshads, the Gila 
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and the Bible. He sttidicd and read Tamil books to show his ^‘sincere 
gratefulness to the Tamils who had done so much in the smiggle 
which no other ludian community did”. 

His observations on courting jail were as follows ^ 

“The one view is why one should go to jail and there submit one¬ 
self to all personal restrain ts... Far better to pay up the fine thau to be 
thus incarcerated. May God spare His creature from such suffeiing;^ 
in jaiL Such thoughts make one really a coward* and being in con- 
stant dread of a jail Ufe, deter him from undertaking to perform 
services in the interests of his country which might otherwise prove 
very valuable. 

“The other view is that it would be the height ofone^s good fortune 
to be in jail in the interests and good name of one^s country and 
religion. There, tliere is very little of that misery which he has usually 
to undergo in daily life. There* he has to carry out the orders of one 
warder only, whereas in daily life he is obliged to carry out the be¬ 
hests of great many more. In the jail he ha# no amricty to cam hb 
daily bread and to prepare his meals. The government see to all 
that. They also look after his health fdr which he has to pay nothing. 
He gets enough work to exercise his body. He is freed from all his 
vicious habits. His soul is thus free. He has plenty of time at his dis¬ 
posal to pray to God. His body is restrained* but not his soul. He 
learns to be more regular in his habits. Those wbo keep his body in 
restraint, look after it. Taking this view of jail life, he feels himself 
quite a free being. If any misfortune com<s to him or any wicked 
warder happens to use any violence towards him* he Icams to appre¬ 
ciate and exercise patience, and is pleased to have an opportunity 
of keeping control over himself. Those who think this way are sure to 
be convinced that even jail life can be attended with blessings. It 
solely rests with individuals and their mental attitude to make it one 
of blessings or otherwise, I trust, however, that the readers of my 
experience of life in the Transvaal jail will be convinced that the real 
road to ultimate happiness lies in going to jail and undergoing suffer¬ 
ings and privations there in the interest of one's country and rcUgion, 

**Placed in a similar position for rtAidng his poll-tax the American 
citizen Tliorcau, expressed similar thoughts in 1849, Seeing the walls 
of the cell in which he was confined, made of solid stone two or three 
feet thick, and the door of wood and iron a foot thick, he said to 
hirmclf thus: 
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“ *I saw that, if then; was a wall of stone between me and my towns* 
men, there was a still more dilhcult one to cUmb or break through 
before they could get to be as free as I was. I did not feel for a moment 
confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I 
felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly 
did not know how to treat me, but behaved like poisons who are 
underbred. In every threat and every compliment there was a blun¬ 
der; for they thought that my chief desire was to stand the other side 
of the stone-wall, I could not but smile to sec how industriously they 
locked the door on my meditations, which followed them out again 
without let or hindrance, and they were nearly all that was danger¬ 
ous. As they could not reach me, they had resolved to punish my 
body; just as boys if they cannot come to some person against whom 
they have spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the state was half-witted, 
that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and it did 
not know its friends from its foes, .ind I lost all my remaining respect 
for it and pitied it.' " i 

After release, Gandhi took up the fight with added vigour. He 
seldom got more than about fotir hours’ sleep, and every minute of 
his waking hours was occupied with anxious thought and work. In 
an interview to ^atal MtTcury. he said; “The Indiana have gone 
through the struggle for the last two years and over 2,000 have gone 
through the prisons of the Transvaal, that Is to say nearly one-Uiird 
of the actual resident Indian population of the Transvaal, The 
Government consider that it will be possible to starve us into sub¬ 
mission. Bui 1 belive that we have amongst ourselves a very taige 
and sufficient number of people to carry on the struggle, iti the face 
of all odds.” 

The Indian merchants did not lag behind, Mr. A, M. Harliafta 
chairman of the British Indian Association, in calling upon his credi- 
tore to take charge of his assets, said; "Now Indian merchants have 
to face voluntary poverty, enforced poverty or disgrace. They have 
no ddre to ennch, what is (O' them, an unjust Government, at the 
expense of their creditors or themselves. They have no dedre to face 
di^racc. They must, therefore, for the present, cease to be merchants 
and return the goods they have to their creditors, if any, or otherwise 
closi^ down thdr stores/* 

The Government realized that they could not subdue the satya- 
grahis. There were storms and lulls but both patties had somewhat 
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we4ikencd. Gandhi was released on May 34, The question of future 
policyj which had been insistent for some lime pastp became doubly 
so, in view of the prospective union of the South African colonies. 
General Botha and General Smuts were CKpecied in London towards 
the middle of July. Gandhi suggested that an Indian deputation 
should visit London, as he hoped that tlierc atleast/^^theBritish would 
view the imperial question from an Imperial rather than a parochial 
point of view/* 

Gandhi and Sheth Haji Habib, a Memon merchant from Porban* 
dar, left Capetown on dq>utadon on June 33, reaching London on 
July 10. Gandhi was now a changed man. On his way to England he 
wTOte: ^Trudi to tell, I rather prefer jail life than a fir$t-cla$$ cabin 
in this steamer. Here we arc more attended to than babies* Wc are 
spoiled with eating* The innumerable servants leave us no room for 
physical exertion. I am almost tired of perpetually washing my 
hands and keeping them clean* They were far better in Pretoria jaiL 
Alas! I cannot pray here with the same deptfi, earnestness and devo¬ 
tion, This is the literal truth. Where there is pomp, where there is 
glitter^ e;ise and pleasure, there you cannot remain an humble and 
faithful servant of God,** 

The Indian deputation failed to make any impression on the 
British bureaucrats. Generals Smuts and Botha were already there* 
Gandhi worked hard and met many British journalists and Members 
of Parliament but with HttJc effect* Gandhi frankly confessed: "The 
more I see of them, the more am I bred of calling on persons con¬ 
sidered to be great. It is all a thankless and fmiiJeas task. Everyone 
seems to be wrapt in his own thoughts. Those in power have scarcely 
any sense of justice for its own sake. They care for maintaining and 
magnifying their position. Had it been a question of justice, pure 
and simple, it would have been decided long ago. To drudge in this 
way, to waste one whole precious day in trying to see at most one or 
two perrons, to spend money on all thb, goes against the grain of a 
satyagrahi. Far better to go to jail and suffer* If our demand is 
granted, it would be more on account of the hardships endured by 
those w ho have gone to jail than as a result of the labours of the 
deputation; and if wc fail, the reason would clearly be that we have 
not suffered enough.** 

I^rd Ampthill conveyed to Gandhi a message from General Botha. 
The message was also an indication of British policy. **Gencral Botha 
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is willing to grant your minor demands* But he is not ready to repeal 
the Asiatic Act or to amend the Immigrants^ Restrictiori Act. He also 
refuses to remove the colour bar which has been set up in the law of 
the land. General Smuts is of the same mind as Genera] Botha^ and 
this is their final offer* If you ask for more you will only be inviting 
trouble for yourself as well as for your people*” 

Shcih Haji Habib accepting the proposals said in Gujarad: do 
not like the community to suffer any more. The party 1 represent 
constitutes the majority of the community, and It also holds the major 
portion of the community’s wealth.” 

Gandhi translated the collcaguc^s sentences word by word to Lord 
Ampthill and then on behalf of the satyagrahis he said: “My col¬ 
league is right when he says that he represents a numerically and 
financially stronger section. The Indians for whom I speak arc com¬ 
paratively poor and inferior in numbers^ but they are resolute unto 
death. They are fighting not only for practical relief but for principle 
as well. We have an idea of General ^tha’s might, but we attach stilt 
greater weight to our pledge, and, therefore, we arc ready to face the 
worst in the act of abiding by it* We will be patient in the confidence 
that if we stick to our solemn resolution, God, in whose name we have 
made it, will sec to its fulfilment.^ 

It w'EUE during thb \isit to England that Gandhi met leaders of the 
suffragatc campaign. He took keen interest in all their work, and 
learnt much of the value and methods of passive resistance from 
some of the British women. In particular, he thought highly of Mrs. 
Pant hurst and Mrs, Despord. He expressed regret that a militant 
section should have been active and that it should have resorted to 
methods of violence* ‘"They have their own weapon* Why should 
they copy the evil ways of men?” 

Gandhi wore in London the conventional dress of an English gentle¬ 
man—a silk hat, well-cut coat, smart shoes and socks, and for dress 
occasions he donned starched shirt and collar, tail-coat and waist¬ 
coat. He stayed at the Westminster Palace Hotel, catering for good 
middle-class clientele and ™iting politicians from overseas. 

Just as he loved offering hospitality in South Africa, so too he loved 
to offer it In London* The hospitality was of the simplest kind. Often 
a dolmen friends and visitors would meet by invitation in his private 
wtting-room at lunch-time. The table in the centre, normally covered 
with a vdv^ doth, would now be covered with newspapers and piles 
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of oranges, applesj bananas, grapes, and a big bag of unshelled pea¬ 
nuts, would be put ready. Gandhi would ring fur the smardy dressed 
w^aiicr, and order tea and roast for those who desired it. Then all 
would set to work;, eating, talking and laughing, 

Gandhi stayed in London for about four months. His arrival in 
England was preceded by the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllic by 
Madanlal Dhingra on July i . At the pohee court Dhiogxa claimed 
that it was his right as a patriot to commit this deed^ and later at the 
Old Bailey he denied the right of the Lord Chief Justice to pass sen¬ 
tence on him. Dhingra^from the dock^ said' “I admit the other day I 
attempted to shed English blood as an humble revenge for the in¬ 
human hangings and deportatioiis of patriotic Indian youthsHi In this 
attempt I have consulted none but my own conscience. 1 have con¬ 
spired with none but my ow^n duty* 1 believe that a nation held down 
by foreign bayonets is in a perpetual state of %var, since often battle is 
rendered impossible to a disarmed race. 1 attacked by surprise j since 
guns were denied me* I drew my pistol and fired* As a Hindu I felt 
that wrong to my country is an insult to God. Her cause is the cause 
of Shri Rama, her service is the s<frvice of Shri Krishna, Poor in 
w'cakh and intellect, a son like myself has nothing else to offer to the 
mother but his own blood, and so I have sacrificed the same on her 
altar. The lesson required in India at present is to leam how to die, 
and the only way to teach it is by dying ourselves. Therefore, I die, 
and glory in my martyrdom.” 

Fearlessly Dhingra reiterated his faith and concluded his speech by 
saying: ‘‘^My only prayer to God is may 1 be reborn of the same 
Mother, and may I re-die in the same sacred cause till the cause b 
successful and she stands free for the good of humanity and to the 
glory of God,^^ His last words were “Bande Mataram*\ 

Dhingra speech made a deep impression^ Referring to the speech 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Undcr-secrctary for the Colonies, remarked* 
“the finest ever made in the name of patriotbm”. 

During this stay Gandhi came in contact with well-known Indian 
tenorkts in London, Their bravery impressed him, but he felt that 
their 3EcaI was misguided^ Referring to Dhingra's deed Gandhi said: 
''Those who believe that India has gained by Dhingra^s act and other 
similar acts in India make a serious mistake, Dhingra was a patriot, 
but his love was blind. He gave hb body in a wrong way, its result 
can only be mischievous,” 


Gtindhi looked to Toktoy for inspiration. He wrote to Tolstoy for 
the first time during his stay in London^ In his reply to this letter, 
Toktoy showed the liveliest sympathy for his Indian disciple; 
have just received your most interesting letter, which has given me 
great pleasure. God help our dear brother and co-worken in the 
Transvaal, the same struggle of the tender against the harsh, of 
meekness and love against pride and violence, k every year making 
itself more and more felt among us here ako, especially in one of the 
very sharpest of the conflicts of the religious law with the worldly laws 
in refusals to military service. Such refusals are becoming ever more 
and more frequent. I greet you fraternally and am glad to have 
intercourse with you.'^ 

Gandhi left London on November 13, disappointed but with grim 
determination to fight to the bitter end the battle of satyagraha. 


Hind Swaraj 

1909 

During kis LodcIoti sojourn, Gandhi btgan to think deeply about 
India’s home rule. There he sought out Indians of all shades 
of political opinion—nationalists, constitutionalists and terrorists* 
While he debated with them, his own political views were taking 
shape. Some of the tenets, which later formed the core of his booklet, 
found their first expression in his letter addressed to Lord Ampthill 
on October p, 1909, from the Westminster Palace Hotel. 

He wrote that impatience with the British rule was widespread in 
India as was Indian hatred of the British. Partisans of violence were 
gaining ground. Against this, repression would be futile. Yet he 
feared that "British rulers will not give liberally, and in time. The 
British people seem to be obsessed by the demon of commercial 
selfishness. The fault is not of men but of the system., - India is 
exploited in the interests of foreign capitalists. The true remedy lies, 
in my humble opinion, in England discarding modem civilization ... 
which is a negation of the spirit of Christianity.” 

“But this is a large order,” he said. “Tlic railway, machineries, 
and the corresponding increase of indulgent habits arc the true 
badge of slavery of the Indian people, as they arc of Europeans. I, 
therefore, have no quarrel with the rulers. 1 have every quarrel with 
their methods... To me the rise ofddes like Calcutta and Bombay is a 
matter of sorrow rather than congratulations. India has lost in having 
broken up a part of her village system. 

Holding these views, I share the national spirit, but I totally dis¬ 
sent from the methods, whether of the EKtremists or of the Moderates, 
for cither party relies on violence ultimately^ Violent mcthtxls must 
mean an acceptance of modem civiHzationj^ and, therefore, of the 
same niinoits composition we notice here, and the consequent desirtic- 
lion of morality* I should be uninterested in the laci as to who 
rulcs« I should expect mierB to rule according to my wish, otherwise 
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1 cease to help them to rule tne. 1 become a passive register against 
the rulers.” 

During his return voyage to Soutli Africa on hoard S.S. Ktltitnm 
Castle, Gandhi wrote in Gujarati his famous so^ooo-wonl book, Hind 
Jicrariy, or Indian Home Rule, in 1909. He worked day and night over 
the manuscript, from Kovember 13 to November 22, and wrote it 
on the steamer’s stationery, in all ayi pages. About fifty pages he 
wrote with the left hand, 

Gandhi was perturbed by the terrorist tendencies spreading 
among his compatriots. He felt that violence was no remedy for 
India’s ills, and that her civilizadon retiuired the use of a different 
and higher weapon for self-protection. He wrote the book in answer 
to the Indian school of violence and its prototype in South Africa: 

ITic satyagraha of South Africa was still an infant hardly two 
years old. But it had developed sufficiently to w'rite of i t with some 
degree of confidence,” In the words of its author, Hind Swaraj teaches 

the gospel of love in jflacc of that of hate. It replaces vioicnce with 
scIAsacrihcc. It pits soul force against brute force,” 

Hind Swaraj 15 a severe coatfemnadon of “ modem dvilizadon”. 
It is divided into twenty chapters, dealing with swaraj, civilizadon, 
lawyers, doctors, machinery, cducadon, passive resistance and other 
matters. It deals with practical questions in a most original way. It is 
written in dialogue form, reaching great heights in some places. It is 
a faithful record of conversations he had with workers, otic of whom 
was an avowed terrorist. The book is written in perfect Gandhian 
style—^tersc, simple and It^cal. 

In HindStoaraj there b a chapter in which a comparison has been 
made between Italy and India; and there the fundamentals of 
Gandhi's conception of swaraJ arc clearly stated : 

“ Ifyou believe that, because Italians rule Italy, the ItaUan nadon 
is happy-, you are groping in darkness. Ma^zini has shown conclu¬ 
sively that Italy did not become firce, Victor Emmanuel gave one 
meaning to the expression; Mazzini gave another. According to 
Emmanuel, Cavour and even Garibaldi, Italy meant the King of 
Italy and his henchmen. According to Mazzini, it meant the whole 
of the Italian people, that is, its agricul turists. Emmanuel w-as only 
its servant. The Italy of Mazzini still remains in a state of slavery. 
The working classes in that land arc still unhappy. They, therefore 
indulge in assassinadon, rise in revolt, and rebellion on their part b 
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always expected* What substantial gain did Italy obtain after the 
withdrawal of the Austrian troops? The gain was only nominal. The 
condition of the people in general still remains the same. I am sure 
you do not wish to reproduce such a condition in India. I believe 
that you want the millions of India to be happy^ not that you want 
the reins of government in your hands. If that be we have to 
consider only one thing: how can the millions obtain sdf-nile? You 
will admit that people under several Indian princes arc being ground 
down. The latter mercilessly crush them. Their tyranny is greater 
than that of the English and, if you want such tyranny in India, then 
we shall nc\xr agree. My patriotism docs not teach me that 1 am to 
allow people to be crushed under the heel of Indian princes^ if only 
the English retire. If I have the power* I should resist the tyraiiny of 
Indian princes just as much a$ that of the English. By patriodsm I 
mean the welfare of the whole people, and if I could secure it at the 
hands of the English* I should bow dowTi my head to them. If any 
Englishman dedicated his life to securing ^hc freedom of India, 
resisting tyranny and serving the land* I should gladly welcome that 
Englishman m an Indian.*^ * 

In trying to define the ideal of swaraj* Gandhi wTote: *'^l£ is 
swaraj when we leam to rule ourselves. Such swaraj has to be 
expjcrienced by each one for himself. What others get for me i$ not 
swaraj but foreign rule.” 

On means and ends, he wrote: 'The means may be likened to a 
seed, the end to a tree* and there is just the same inviolable connec¬ 
tion between the means and the end as there is between the seed 
and the tree. I am not likely to obtain the result flowing from the 
worship of God by laying myself prostrate before Satan^ If* there- 
fore^ anyone were to say^ *1 want to worship God; it docs not matter 
that I do so by means of Satan*' it would be set down as ignorant 
folly. We reap exactly m we sow/^ 

In a letter to a friend in India, Gandhi summarized the contents 
of Hind Swaraj in tlic following words: 

"t. There b no impassable barrier between East and West. 

^*2. There is no such thing as western or European civilization, but 
there b a modem ci\dlization which is purely material- 

“3. The people of Europe* before they were touched by modem 
civilization, had much in common with the people of the East ; any¬ 
how the people of India, and even today Europeans who arc not 
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touched by Tnodem cmlizadoDp arc Far better able to mix with 
Indians than the offspring of that civilisation. 

■**4- It is not the British people who arc ruling India^ but it is 
modem civilization^ through its railways^ telegraphy telephone, and 
almost ev^ry Invention which has been claimed to be a triumph of 
civilization^ 

"^5, Bombayy Calcutta^ and the other chief cities of India are the 
real plague-spots. 

"6* IF British rule were replaced tomorrow by Indiau rule based on 
modem methodsp India would be no better, except that she would 
be able to retain ^ome of the money that is drained away to England; 
but then India would only become a second or fifth nation of Europe 
or America, 

‘*7, East and West can really meet when the West has tiirown 
overboard modem civilization, almost in its entirety. They can also 
seemingly meet when East has also adopted modem civilizationp but 
that meeting w^ould be* an armed injce, even as it is be iween, sayj 
Germany and Englandp both of which nations arc living in the Hall 
of Death in order to avoid beihg devoured, the one by tlie other, 

“8. It is simply impertinence for any man or any body of men to 
begin or to contemplate reform of the whole worlds To attempt to do 
so by means of highly artifida] and speedy locomotion, is to attempt 
the impossible. 

**9. Increase of material comforls, it may be generally laid dowOp 
docs not in any way whatsoever conduce to moral growih. 

"to. Medical sdexice is the concentrated essence of black magic. 
Quackcry is infinitely preferable to what passes for high medical 
skill as such, 

*‘11. Ho^itab are the instruments that the Devil has been using 
for his own purpose, in order to keep hh hold on his kingdom. They 
perpetuate vice, misery and degradation and real slavery^ I was 
entirely off the track when 1 considered that I should receive a 
medical training. It would be sinful for me In any way whatsoever 
to take part In the abominations that go in the hospitab. If there were 
no hospitab for venereal diseases, or even for consumptives, we 
should have less consumption^ and less sexual vice amongst us. 

"12. India's salvation consists in tmleaming what she has learnt 
during the past fifty years or so. The railways, telcgraphsp hijspitab, 
law>Tis, dt>ctor 5 , and such like have all to go, and die so-called 
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upper classes have to learn to live consciously and religiously and 
dclibcraEcly the simple life of a peasant knowing it to be a Efc giving 
true happiness. 

**(3. India should wear no machine-made clothing whether it 
comes out of European mills or Indian mills, 

“14, England can help India to do this and then she will have 
justided her hold on India, There seems to be many in England 
today who think likewise. 

^*15. There was true wisdom in the sages of old having so regulated 
society as to limit the material condidons of the people: the rude 
plough of perhaps five thousand years ago is the plough of the hus¬ 
bandman today. Therein lies salvation. People live long under such 
conditions^ in comparative peace much greater than Europe has 
enjoyed after having taken up modem activityj and 1 feel that every 
enlightened man^ certainly every Englishman, may^ if he chooses^, 
learn this truth and act according to it. 

“It IS the true spirit of passive resistance that has brought me to 
the above almost definite conclusions. As a passive resisteT, I am 
unconcerned whether such a giganfic reformation^—shall 1 call it — 
can be brought about among people who find their satisfaction from 
the present mad rush. If I realize the truth of it, I should rejoice in 
following it, and, therefore, i could not wait until the w hole body of 
people had commenced. All of us who think Likewise have to take the 
necessary step, and the rest, if we arc in the right, must follow. The 
theory is there; our practice will have to approach it as much as 
possible. Living in the midst of the rush, we may not be able to shake 
ourselves free from all taint. Every dmc I get into a railway car or 
use a motor-bus, I know that 1 am doing violence to my sense of 
what is right. I do not fear the logical result on that basis. The 
visiting of England is bad, and any communication between South 
Africa and India by means of ocean greyhounds is also bad and so on. 
You and I cauj and may outgrow thoe things in our present bodies, 
but the chief thing k to pul our theory right. You will be seeing 
there all sorts and conditions of men. I, therefore, feel that I should 
no longer withhold ftom you what i call ilic progressive step I have 
taken mentally. If you agree with me, then it will be your duty to tell 
the revoludonarics and everybody else that the freedom they want, 
or they think they want, is not to be obtained by killing people or 
doing violence, but by setting themselves right and by becoming 
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and rcTnnining truly Indian, i hen the Bnlish rulers will be servants 
and no masteis. They will be trustera, and net tyrants, and they will 
live in perfect peace vdih the whole of the inhabitants of India. The 
future, therefore, lies not with the British race, but with the Indians 
themselves, and if they have sufEcient self-abnegation and abste¬ 
miousness, they can make themselves free this very moment, and 
when we have arrived in India at the simplicity which is still oura 
largely and which was ours entirely until a few years ago, it will still 
be possible for the best Indians and the best Europeans to see one 
another throughout the length and breadth of India and act as the 
leaven. When there was no rapid locomotion, teachers and preachers 
went on foot, from one end of the country to the other, braving all 
dangers, not for recouping their health—though all that followed 
from their tramps—but for the sake of humanity. Then were Benares 
and other places of pilgrimage, the holy cities, whereas ttiday they 
are an abomination, 

“ You win recollect you used to rate me for talking to my children 
in Gujarati. I now feel more and more convinced that I was ab¬ 
solutely right in refusing to talk td them in English. Fancy a Gujarati 
writing to another Gujarati in English, which, as you would properly 
remark, he mispronounces, and writes ungrammatically. I should 
certainly never commit the ludicrous blunders in writing Gujarati 
^at I do in writing or speaking English. I think that when I speak 
in English to an Indian or a foreigner, 1 in a measure unlearn the 
language, If I want to Icam it well, and if I want to attune my ear to 
it, I can only do so by talking to an Englishman and by listening to 
an Englishman speaking.” 

The book first appeared serially in Indtaa Opinion. Later it was 
published in book form, to be proscribed in March 1910, by the 
Bombay Government. In answer to this action, Gandhi published 
the English translation. When Gokhale saw the translation, he 
thought it so emdc and hastily conceived that he prophesied that 
Gandhi himself would destroy the book after spendinga year in India. 

//iiT^ SwmaJ is the quintessence of Gandhi’s ideas. It was written 
when he^was forty. Some ten years later, Gandhi writing of the 
Wk said: *T withdraw nothing except one word of it. and that in 
deference to a lady friend.” 

r- expressed in Hind Swaraj are held by me,” said 

Gandhi, I have bur endeavoured humbly to follow Tolstoy, Ruskin, 
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Thoreauj Emei^on and other writers, besides the niasters of Indian 
philosophy. Tolstoy has been one of my teachers for a number of 
years.” 

The “humble follower” sent a copy of Hind Swar^ for Tolstoy’s 
perusaL Tolstoy in a letter to Gandhi said: have read your book 
with great interest, for I consider the que&doo there dealt with— 
passive resistance—to be of very great importance, not only for 
India^ but for the whole of humanity.” 


India Backs Gandhi 


1909 

Gandjk’s minion to London bore no fruit. Replying to a question 
in the House of Lords, Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, 
on November 17, jgog, remarked: "The spokesmen for the Indians 
have put their case with skill and fairness. The Transvaal ministers 
were willing to meet the majority of difhcuitics. There remains, 
howes'er, the theoretical grievance that the Transvaal was shutting 
out the Asiatics. We cannot thwart the policy of self-governing 
colonies of South Africa/’ 

In India, the people heard o(|the homes broken and the families 
ruined in the struggle. Fathers and sons sometimes had gone to jail 
simultaneously, leaving poor mothers and wives to maintain them¬ 
selves by hawking fruit and vegetables. Merehanfs, who had never 
undergone physical eacrtion, bad been breaking stones or doing 
scavengers’ work in the Traawaal Jails, wretchedly fed and scantily 
dressed in the chill winter. 

Gokhale, addressing a meeting tn Bombay, gave the following 
graphic description: “You will see that the first part of this resolution 
is practically identical with a resolution which was adopted in this 
very hall at the beginning of last year by a public meeting presided 
over by the Aga Khan, TTie position today is far worse than it was 
when the last meeting was held. Again out of about 8,000 men in the 
Trans\'aal 7,500 were engaged in the struggle. Today the total 
Indian population in that colony has dropped to less than 6,000; and 
though most of these are in deep sympathy with the struggle and arc 
helping it financially and in other ways, the brunt of the prosecution 
is being borne by a brave band of about 500 Indians, led by the 
indomitable Gandhi, a man of tremendous spiritual power, one 
who is made of the stuff of which great heroes and martyrs are inadc. 
Those who will speak to the second resolution will tell you what 
dreadful hardships and sufferings have been endured by the passive 
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resisted for the cause. Briefly !i,500 sentences, mostly ofhnrd labour 
have been inflicted. About a thousand per^otis have been absolutely 
ruined and a thousand more have left the colony. The struggle, 
however, has continued unabated to the present day. The first thing 
we have to realize is that Mr. Gandhi and our other countrymen in 
the Transvaal are fighdng not for themselves but for the honour and 
the future interests of our motherland. Look at the splendid manner 
in which the whole movement has been managed, Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsis, all hold together as one man. Surely a man who can achieve 
this must represent a great moral force, and must not be lighdy 
judged. I am sure, wc all think that Mr, Gandhi is perfectly justified 
in resorting to passive resistance when alL other means of redress 
failed. I am sure, if any of us had been in the Transvaal during 
these days wc should have been proud to range ourselves under 
Mr, Gandhi’s banner and work with him and suffer with him in the 
great cause.” 

As Gandhi set foot in Capetown on November 30, he received a 
cable from London that Ratanji ja^hedji Tata, the great Indian 
industrialist, had given Rs. 25,000 to the satyagraha fund. 1 he 
imprisonment of over 3,000 Indians, die deportatioii of more than 
aoo passive resisters, and the infliction of untold sufferings upon 
hundreds of families were intensely felt in India. Thousands of 
rupees were collected for relief of those rendered destitute in the 
struggle. Even the Indian princes began to show lively interest in 
the passive resistance, 

Gandhi was now widely known in India, The Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee suggested Gandhi's name for the presidentship 
of the forthcoming Indian National Congress. Mr. Natesan, editor of 
Indian Rfsitw, cabled for a message and in response, Gandhi replied l 
**I do not know that I am at all competent to send any message. At 
the present moment I am unable to think of anything but the task 
immediately before me, namely, the struggle that is going on in 
the Transvaal. I hope our countrymen throughout India realize 
that it is national in its aim, in that it has been undertaken to save 
India’s honour, I may be wrong, but I have not hesitated publicly 
to remark that it is the greatest struggle of modem times, because it 
is the purest as well as in its goal as in its methods. Violence in any 
shape or form is entirely eschewed. The satyagrahis believe that 
sclf-suficring is the only true and effective means to procure lasting 
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reforms. They hold that loyally to an earthly sovereign or an earthly 
constitution is subordinate to loyalty to God and His constitution.” 

Referring to the Congress Gandhi said :*‘I venture to suggest that 
a struggle such as this is worthy of occupying the best, if not indeed 
the exclusive, attention of the Congress. If it be not impertinent, I 
would like to distinguish between this and other items on the pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress. The opposition to the laws or the policy 
with which the other items deal does not involve any material 
suffering. The Congress activity consists in a mental attitude without 
corresponding action. May I also suggest that in pondering m-er and 
concentrating our attention upon passive resistance, we would 
perchance find out iliat for the many ilk we suffer from in India 
passive resistance is an infallible panacea. It is worthy of careful 
study and I am sure it will be found that it is the only weapon that 
is suited to the genius of our people and our land, which is the 
nursery of the most ancient religions and has very litUc to learn from 
modem civilization—a* civilization based on violence of the blackest 
type, largely a negative of the jdivine in man, and which is rushing 
headlong to its own ruin." 

On December aa Gandhi and six others were permitted to enter 
the Transvaal without arrest, to placate the forthcoming Indian 
Congress. Transvaal Leader remarked: “The Indian National Congress 
meets at Lahore on Monday. It is expected that there will be a large 
majority in favour of giving Lord Morlcy’s rdbrnis a fair working trial. 
The only chance of the srtremists scoring a rictory lies in tlicir br»mg 
irritated by treatment of their fellow-countrymen in the colony." 

The Indian National Congress met at Lahore in late December. 
Pandit Malaviya, the president, said that at the last Congress the 
reforms were hailed with joy, but the regulations issued five weeks 
before the present Congress had caused wridrspread disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. He said that the grant of excessive teprcscritation 
to the Muslims on the new provincial councils had caused, as it was 
intended to cause, a serious estrangement between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. 

Gokhale moved a resolution on the South African affairs and he 
paid a glowing tribute to Gandhi; “After the immortal part which 
Mr. Gandhi has played in the South African affair I must say it 
svill not be possible for any Indian, at any time, here or in any other 
assembly of Indians, to mention his name without deep emotion or 
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pndc* (Here the huge Confess gathering rose to its feet and accorded 
three hearty cheers for Gandhi) Gentlemen, k is one of the privileges 
of my life that I know Mr* Gandhi itirimately and I can tell you 
that a purer, a nobler, a braver and a more exalted spirit has never 
moved on this earth. Mr. Gandhi is one of those men, who living an 
austerely simple life themselves and devoted to all the highest prin¬ 
ciples of love to their fellow beings and to truth and j ustice, touch the 
eyes of their weaker brethren as with magic and give them a new 
vision* He is a man, who may be well described as a man among 
men, a hero among heroes, a patriot amongst patriots, and we may 
well say that in him Indian humanity at the present time has really 
reached its high watermark.” 

Natesan spoke movingly on South Africa. The audience frantically 
responded and showered notes and gold. Women tore off their rings 
and bangles to help the satyagrahis in South Africa and Rs. 18,000 
were collected on the spot. For the first lime Gandhi’s name was 
meruioned in the official resolution of the ciongress* It called upon 
"all the Indians of whatever race <{r creed to help the satyagrahis 
unstintedly with funds**. 

President Malaviya cabled Gandhi: ‘^Thc Congress deeply appre¬ 
ciates and admires the heroic struggle of the brethren, urges conti¬ 
nuance and promises the utmost support. Cabling funds. Have 
cabled General Botha to grant relief!^ 

On January' 10, 1910 Ratan Tata wrote to Gandhi from Bombay: 
^'My warm appreciation of the noble struggle our countrymen are 
waging and I am gratified to find that the l^giniiing thus made by 
me (Rs, 25,000 in donation) has been followed up, though not quite 
Well as I would have ^vished. I need hardly add that I shall watch 
the progress of the struggle with great interest and sincerely hope 
that these brave efforts for the vindication and upholding of the 
country's honour and dignity will soon be crowned with the success 
they deserve*" The Nizam of Hyderabad subscribed Rs* 2,500 to the 
Passive Resistance Relief Fund. Ratan Tata sent another Rs^ 25,000 
With a letter urging passive resistance, and hoping that the Union 
Parliament would grant an honourable settlement* Mr. J. B. Petit 
sent £400 and persuaded others to help the struggle* 

The All-India Muslim League held at Delhi referred to the 
martyrdom of Indians in South Africa. The Aga Khan collected 
Rs* 3,000 on the spot for the Passive Resistance Relief Fund. 
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One day, in ihc finit week of March, the Durban platform pre¬ 
sented a scene of animal ion. Nearly 300 Indians were present with 
garlands to sec the rcsisters off. The satyagrahis travelled third 
class, and the authorities provided them with special compartinents. 
From Natal, men led by Gandhi crossed the border unchallenged 
arrivinginjohannesburg. On the way they were met by local Indians. 
The satyagrahis commenced hawking and courted arrest. They 
were deported to Natal. "I do not know,” said Gandhi, “why the 
Gosxmment do not arrest me.” 

In a letter to Gokhale, dated April 25, Gandhi gave a balance- 
sheet of the situation: "In answer to my cable of the 6th December 
last, you cabled inquiring what funds were required, and in my 
replying cable J stated as follows; 'Present requirements thousand 
pounds. Expect imprisonment before end of month. Much more 
required later,' On the same day I wrote to you how the funds are 
being dealt with. In that letter I told you that the debt incurred in 
conducting Phoenix by me personally was paid out of the amount 
received from you. This coverf over jft.aoo. 1 gave you also the 
approximate summary of monthly expenses; Office here ^50; Office 
London ;i^4o; I/tdimi Opiniofi £50', Distressed families £'i^. 

“In your letter replying to mine you were good enough to inform 
me that the expenses were in order. 

“In view of the certainty of prolongation of the struggle yet for 
some considerable time, it is necessary for me to give you a resume 
of receipts and expenditure, and of the events to date. The monies 
obtained to date since December last arc: Bombay £4,253. jt. 4^,; 
Rangoon£750; London £*35. Bf. nd.; Mozambique £50; Zanzibar 
£59. 3j. 6 d.; Lorenzo Marques £ij. laj,; Natal £8. jfo.; 

£1. 7r. ^d, Total £5,269. loi. yrf. 

“The Bombay fund is divided into two parts—£3,914. lor. has 
been sent to be used for carrying on the struggle generally, and 
£338* 131- 4^. has been earmarked for relief of distress among the 
passive registers or their dependents. These instructions have been 
closely foilowed. The remittances from Rangoon as also from London 
have, like the earmarked fund from Bombay, been devoted to the 
relief of distress only. 

^ \ our letter, also Mr. Petit s, have left the expenditure to my d iscre¬ 
tion, and 1 have considered it best to avail myself of that latitude. 
The funds are banked to a separate account, called the Passive 
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Resistance Fund account, in the Natal Bank, Johannesburg. So far as 
the bank is concerried, I alone operate upon them. No special and 
forma] committee has been organized nor are the ftmds treated as 
part of the British Indian Association account. The British Indian 
Association covers a wider range than that of passive resistance. 
Disbursements are made in consultation with or subject to the ap¬ 
proval of Mr* Cachaliaj who is the president of the British Indian 
Association, and other passive rcsislers- 

^‘The Phoenix debt represented a personal debt incurred by me 
from European friends and clienis by reason of the necessity ofhaving 
to continue Indian Opinion under somewhat adverse circumstances 
and at a loss in the interest of the struggle, I have devoted to the 
continuance of Indian Opinion and the ratablishmetit of Phoenix all 
my earnings during my last stay in South Africa, that is, nearlyX^.OOO. 
1 derive no pecuniary' benefit from Phoenix, the suppon of my 
family and myself being found by a Europea^n friend, ThM Euro¬ 
peans and Indians who are my co-workers at Phoenix receive as a 
rule only what they need, and arc practically under a vow of poverty* 
Certain alterations have been made in the management of Phoenix* 
which I am glad to be able to say have so far enabled the continuance 
of the paper without the monthly assistance referred to in my letter. 
The committee in London is being financed on a most economic 
basis, I have to make the same remarks in connection with the offices 
here* The expenditure to the 20lh instant is as follows: 

“Local expenses 3^374. 1London office 75. i^.; Relief 
to distress 1^449+ 1 ir* iirf.; Distress Fund jfJso; Indian O^infM debt 
^rp2oo. Total 7 ^* 

“This leaves a balance of £3,019. rar. The monthly expenses for 
relie^'ing distress have, however* as you see gone forward, andw'here- 
as in the month of December only£a5 was paid, on the present basis 
it comes to nearly £160 per months over fifty Families receiving 
support. Local expenses* besides the carrying on of the office here* 
Include travciling expenses of passive resistcrs from Durban* etc,* as 
also cables and such other disbursements. The above expenditure 
covers a period of four months and a half. Excluding relief expend^ 
iture and the item for the Indian Opinion debt, the average monthly 
expense is nearly £133. The expenses for supporting distressed 
families arc bound to increase as time passes. I, therefore* put them 
down at £aoo per month. The average monthly expense then may 
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be put down at £333. The balance of ^^3,019. laj. may thus be 
exhausted about the month of January next. 

‘‘Nearly £50 is being paid towank rent due by the families in 
distress. We have, therefore, been considering the advisability oi 
removing them to a farm, where women as well as men could do 
something to cam a living, and where we should probably be able to 
save faaifof what is now being paid for relief. There was the diflieulty 
about a capital outlay on a farm. Mr. Cachaha, others who were 
out of gaol and I were even prepared to risk that outlay in the hope 
of being able to sell the farm, if necessary, at the close of the struggle, 
but a large ouday will probably not be required, as a European friend 
has offered to buy a farm and place it at the disposal of the passive 
rcsisters during the continuance of the struggle free of charge. This 
very ^erous offer has been almost accepted and by the time this 
letter is m your hands we may have secured a suitable farm in which 
all the distressed famib|p and I should be living together on the farm, 

“The expenses detsSlcd above take no note of relief that is being 
granted privately by individujls. 

“The estimate I gave you of active passive resisters, T now see, was 
an underestimate and many whom I did not consider would come 
forward arc now cither serving Imprisonment or have been deported. 
The authorities have been of late very active on effecting arrests, 
particularly of the brave Tamils than whom no Indians have done 
better in connection with the struggle. These brave men have time 
after dme courted imprisonment. There are over thirty at present at 
the Dicpfcloofjail, which is a penal settlement, in which the regula¬ 
tions arc more severe than in the other prisons of the Transvaal. 
Nearly sixty have been deported by the UuihtcU and over thirty 
may be deported any day, orders for deportations having been 
already made. I cannot write about these deportations with sufficient 
restraint. All these men are domiciled in the Transvaal; some of 
them are ^domiciled abo in Natal; some again have a right to enter 
Natal, being able to pass the education test imposed under immigra¬ 
tion law of that colony. Some are mere lads bom in the Transvaal or 
other parts ofSouth Africa, and many have left behind them families 
that have been reared in thb country. J come into constant touch 
with the brave wivea, sisters or mothers of the deported men. I once 
ask«l them whether they would like to go with the deported to India, 
and they indignantly remarked: ‘How can we? We were brought to 
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this country childreWp and we do not know anybody in tndia^ Wc 

would rather perish here tlian go to India^ which is a foreign land to us/ 
However regrettable this attitude of mind may be from a national 
standpoint, the fact remains that these men and women are rooted to 
the South African soiL Many of these men before the struggle com¬ 
menced earned a decent living. Some of them had stores^ some were 
trolley contractors, and others were hawkers, cigar-makers, waiters, 
etc., the employees earning a minimum wage oT£6 and a maximum 
whereas the trolley contractors and others who followed an 
independent calling earned as much as from £zo to £^o per montli. 
All these arc now' reduced to po%^crty, and their families receive from 
the Passive Resistance Fund the bamt sustenance money, 

^^1 may mention for your information that it was stated at one 
time by die Government that those who were voluntarily registered 
in the Transvaal, as many of these deported men are/w^cre not deport* 
ed at all, and that those w^ho were donudled in parts of South Africa 
other than the Transv^aal were deported to luch parts and not to 
India, Both these declarations have been faUihed, the excuse given 
being that these men refuse to supply idenrificadon panieulaT3 and 
to prove domiciic. The first excuse is invalid, because the refusal to 
supply identification pardculars is itself a criminal offence, and these 
men seeing that they were voluntarily registered Could have been 
proceeded against under the special secdon that deals with refusal to 
supply idendGcation particulars. There was no occasion to treat 
them as unregistered Indians, and thus deport them. The second eKcusc 
k equally invalid in that those who were entitled to enterNatal stated 
that they were domiciled there and those who had a knowledge of a 
European language did not need to bring forward any proof In my 
opinion, the fact is that, having failed to break the proud spirit of the 
brave Tamils, the Asiatic Department has now embarked upon a 
plan of extermination and of taxing our pjccuniary resources to the 
uttermost. Be that as it may, I think that I am quite correct in assur¬ 
ing you and through you the public in India that neither these men, 
nor their wives, mothers nor sisters, as the case may be, arc likely to 
succumb in any appreciable measurCi 

*'I hope that the motherland will not rest so long as the insult offered 
to her in the Trailsvaal legisladon that we arc fighting has not been 
removed, and that we shall continue to receive the support that has 
beet) hitherto extended to us.” 


Tolstoy Farm 


On May 30, igio Hermann Kallenbach^ a rich German architect 
and close friend of Gandhi, offered the use of his farm for passive 
resLsters and their indigent famili^. The use of a farm of i 00 acres 
wBiS given free of any rent or charge. Gandhi and Kallcnbach named 
it after Tolstoy^ 

Tolstoy Famt was nearly two miles long and a ihree-rjuarter mOc 
broads Upon the farm^ there were nearly one thousand ^it-bcaring 
trees and a small hoftse. During the season oranges* apricots and 
plums grew in abundance. Water was supplied from wells as 
well as a spring. The neai^t faUway station* Lawicy* was about one 
mile from the farm, and Johannesburg iwcnty-one miles^ Gandhi 
and Rallenbach now decided to build houses on the farm to accom¬ 
modate the passive resisters. On June 4 some satyagrahis came to 
work and live on the farm. 

The settlers hailed from Gujarat* Tamil Nad, Andhra and North 
India. There were Hindus, Muslims, Farsis and Christians among 
them* About forty of them were young meUp two or three old men* five 
womenand thirty children of whom five were girb. 

The food offered no difficulty because the settlers realized the 
absurdity of separate kitchens. Gandhi was prepared even to 
provide meal to those who viraated it* But Muslims and Ghristiaris 
readily agreed to live on vegetarian diet. The Christian w^omen were 
given charge of the cooking department and Gandhi and others 
assisted them. The food was to be the simplest possible and the time 
as well as number of meab were fixed. There was one single kitchen^ 
and all dined in a single row. Everyone did hb own cleaning* The 
common pots were cleaned by difTerent parties by turns. Drink and 
smoking were totally prohibitedi 

The building work was planned by Kallcnbach. ITiere was a 
European mason who taught the settlers. A Gujarati carpenter 
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volunteered his services free of charge and brought other carpenters 
to work at reduced rates* The settlers did all the unskilled labour. 
Thambi Naidu was in charge of the sanitation and marketing for 
which he had to go to Johannesburg. 

For about two months the settlers lived in tents while the buildings 
were under construction. The timber was brought ready made in all 
sizes required^ which the carpenters cut to measure. There were tiot 
many doors or windows to be prepared. The structures were all of 
corrugated iron and did not take long to raise. The men’s quarters 
were separate from the women's^ Even the married men were 
separated from their wives and were to remain celibate while staying 
at Tolstoy Farm. 

The settlers worked harder on the farm than in the jails. It was 
obligatory on alh young and oldj who were not engaged in the 
kitchen, to give some time to gardening and to look after the fruit 
trees. Every one had to go to Johannesburg on some errand or other* 
The rule followed was that only on the eoifirnunity business could 
one go there by rail and then too travel third class. Any one who 
wanted a pleasure trip had to go fln foot, and cany home-made 
provisions consisting of home-baked bread made from coarse wheat 
flour ground at home, home-made marmalade and groundnut 
butter* The general practice was that the sojourner rose at two in the 
night and started at half past two. It took on an average six to seven 
hours to reach Johannesburg and Kallenbach generally joined the 
ttampers with his favourite haversack. 

The rules of hygiene were strictly enforced on the farm^ All 
rubbish was buried in trenches sunk for tlie purpose. No water wm 
permitted to be thrown on the roads and all waste water was 
collected in buckets to use for watering trees. Leavings of food and 
vegetable refuse w^ere utilized as manure. A square pit wixs sunk 
near the house to receive the night-soil which was fully covered with 
excavated earth. 

To make the families self-supporting, small industries were started 
on the farm. Kallenbach learnt the art of making sandals in a 
German Catholic monastery and he taught it to Gandhi who in hh 
turn taught it to other settlers* Now they started making sandals 
and sold them to friends. Another industry introduced by Kallenbach 
was carpentry prtxlucing all manner of thin^ lai^c and small from 
benches to boxes. 
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A school was started in June for the youngsters. The classes were 
held only in the afternoon from two to five, as the settlers were 
engaged on hard physical labour in the morning. Gandhi and 
Kalicnbachj, assisted by some young men, worked as teacherSi The 
religious instruction was given by Gandhi, who wrote out the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Hinduism and studied books on Islam and 
Zoroastrianism, He taught his pupils to respect all religions and to 
live together like blood brothers. On the basis of his lectures Gandhi 
wrote Jfiti Dharm^i or Ethical RiHgion published in 1912. 

The heterogeneous class that fell to Gandhi's lot contained pupils 
of all ages, from boys and girls of about seven years of age to 
young men of twenty and young girls of twelve* Gandhi divided 
the class into tw'o sections, the Gujarati section to be taught through 
the medium of Gujarati and the rest through English. The Tamil and 
Telugu children knew' their mother longue or English and a little 
Dutch. As the principal part of the teaching, Gandhi followed the 
method of narrating of reading to his pupils interesting stories. He 
taught them a little Tamil and Urdu* General knowledge of history, 
geography and arithmetic was not neglected. Sanskrit was taught 
to Hindu children. Writing was also taught, and so were some 
hkajansy which formed part of their prayers. No text-books were used 
in this school* In education Gandhi always gave the first place to die 
culture of the heart or the building of character* Corporal punish¬ 
ment was strictly forbidden. Gandhi believed that the training of 
the spirit was only possible through the exercise of the spirit. And 
*Hhc exercise of the spirit entirely depe nded on the life and character 
of the teacher," Only on one occasion Gandhi punished a pupil with 
a ruler, trembling as he struck the errant pupil 

HLs experiment of co-cducadon on Tolstoy Farm was a daring one. 
He sent the boys reputed to be mischievous and the innocent young 
girls to bathe at the same spot at tiic same dme. He fully explained 
the duty of self-restraint to his pupils. The bathers went in a body 
and sohtude was always avoided and Gandhi usually w^as present 
at die spring. 

Gandhi slept in an open veranda, and boys and gtrb would 
spread themselves around him* There was no cot on the farm; all 
slept on the floor. For bed everyone wus given two blankets, one 
for spreading and other for covering purposes, and a wooden pillow* 
The experiment made from a belief that boys and girls could thus 
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live together without hartti did not iilways work very smoothly» 

Life on the farm was simplified as much as it was humanly 
pc^ible^ Men shaved and cut the hair of one another. All the settlers 
had become labourers andj thereforCj put on the labourer's dress in 
European style— working men's trousers and shirts^ which were 
imitated from prisoner's uniform^ The dress was made out of coarse 
blue cloth, and was stitched by women settler?. 

There were three meals a day. The settlers had bread and wheaten 
“coffee’^ at six in the morning;, rice^ d^l and vegetable at eleven, and 
wheat pap and milk^ or bread and “coffee” at half past five m 
the evenings The food was served in a kind of bowl supplied to 
prisoners in jail. The spoons were made on the farm out of wood* 
After the evening meal, all settlers chanted prayers at about seven* 
They sang bhajans and sometimes heard some passages from the 
Ramayana or books on Islam. The bhiyani were in English, Hindi 
and Gujarati. Everyone retired at nine in the night. 

Many obserti'ed the Skiidashi fast on thfe farm, and some kept 
Chaturmas^ To keep company with Muslim inmates the rest had only 
one meal a day in the evening during days. All assisted 

each other in their respective religious observances. Fasts were also 
considered an aid in self-rcstramt. 

Although the farm was away from the dly^ not even the com¬ 
monest djTugs against the possible attacks of illness were kept there. In 
those days Gandlu's faith in nature cure was complete; fortunately 
there was not a single case of illness on the farm which called for a 
doctor^s help. He made several experiments in nature cure and 
healed even a case of asthma of an old man. His faith in nature cure 
was infectious and stray patients also used to visit Tolstoy Farm, to 
get treated by Gandhi. 

Tolstoy Farm was infested with snakes. Gandhi believed that it 
was a sm to kill them. Kallenbach made a study of different typos of 
snakes and taught the setders bow to recognize venomous ones* 
There was another German by name * 41 brccht who even played 
with snakes and thus influenced otheis to shed their fear. 

Gandhi was anxious to devote the maximum of time to the satya- 
graha struggle, which according to him, depended largely on purity 
in thought, word and deed. In 1910 he stopped hU legal practice 
amounting to about five to sbt thousand pounds a year and most of 
his savings were spent in the public cau$e. Tlic Phoenix Settlement 
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alone coat him 3^5,000. He snapped all tics in order to live the life of 
the prosecuted Indians^ to share ihdr trials. He espoosed poverty 
and ^as led to malce further changes in his mode of Living, 

There was on the farm ebb and flow of satyagrahis, some of whom 
were expecting to go to prisonj wliile others had been released from it* 
By July there was respite for the satyagrahis. Mr, Churchill, then 
Home Secretary, announced in the House of Commons that “all 
persons imprisoned as passive resisters or as suffragists should be 
relieved of unnecessary degradation/* 


Tolstoy-Gandki 

i 910 

Tolstoy had long been interested in India, her social development 
and struggle against the British, her philosophy and religion. In 1908 
be had written an epistolary article, “A letter to a Hindu”, addressed 
to an Indian revolutionary, in which Tolstoy opposed the policy of 
violent resistance to aggression that had resulted, he said, in the 
extraordinary paradox of the enslavement of India’s millions hy a 
handful of Elnglish. “If the people of India arc enslaved hy violence," 
he wrote, “it is only because they themselves five and have lived by 
violence and do not recognize the eternal law inherent in humanity.” 

This article was widely publicized and attracted Gandhi who 
undcTstood correctly its implicit message of civil disobedience and 
passive resistance. And when he first wrote to Tolstoy in 1909, it was 
to inform him of the satyagraha struggle that he was conducting in 
South Africa. “I have,” he wrote, “who am an utter suanger to you, 
taken the liberty of addressing this communication in the interesu of 
truth, and in oiricr to have your advice on problems, the solution of 
which you have made your life-work,’’ Tolstoy hastened to reply that 
the letter gave him great joy, and he encouraged Gandhi’s activities. 

More letters were exchanged between Gandhi and Tolstoy in 1910, 
Gandhi sent him his book, Hind Swarajt which Tolstoy read and 
warmly praised. On April 20 Tolstoy made the following note in 
his diary; “In the evening read Gandhi about civilization; wonder¬ 
ful.” The next day he wrote; “Read book about Gandhi. Very 
important. I should write to him.” 

In his letter to a friend, Tolstoy said; “Gandhi is very close to 
us. He has road my writings, translated into Indian language my 
‘Letter to a Hindu’. He requests my opinion on his book. 1 want to 
write to him in detail. Will you translate such a letter for me?” 

Gandhi again wrote to Tolstoy on August 15. In his diary Tolstoy 
wrote on Sep tember 6; “Good news from Transvaal about the 
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colony of passive rcsfstci^,” Ai this time Tolstoy was in very low 
spirits due to the strained relationship vath his wife; also his ph^^sical 
condition was not too good. Nevertheless Tolstoy answered Gatidhi’$ 
letter on the very day he received it. This long letter, dated Sep¬ 
tember 7* was delayed m transit and reached Gandhi only a few 
weeks before Tolstoy’s death. The following is a translation ftom the 
Russian original: 

“I received your journal* and was pleased to learn all contained 
therein concerning the passive resistcrt; and I felt like teUJng you all 
the thoughts which that reading called up to me, 

"The longer I live* and especially now* when 1 vividly feel the 
neanu^ of death* 1 want to tell others what I feel so particularly 
clearly and what to my mind b of great importance* namely* that 
which is called "passive resbtance^ but which is in reality nothing 
else than the teaching of love uncorrupted by false interpretations. 
That love* w hich is the striving for the union of human souk and 
the activity derived from it* is the highest andonly law of human life; 
and in the depth of his soul every human being—as wc most clearly 
sec in children—feds and l^ows this; he knows this until he b 
entangled by the false teachings of the world. This law was pro- 
claim^ by all—by the Indian as by the Chinese, Hebrew* Greek 
and Roman sages of the world. I think thb law' was most clearly 
expressed by Chrbt, who plainly said* To love alone is all the law 
and the prophets-* 

foreseeing the corruption to w'hich this law may be subject* 
he straightway pointed out the danger of its corruption* which is 
natural to people w'ho Uve in worldly interests—the danger* namely, 
which justifies the defence of those interests by the use of force, or, 
as he said, "with blows to answer blows, by force to take back things 
usurped,* etc* He knew, as every' sensible man must know, that the 
use of force b incompatible with love as the fundamcnlal law of 
life; that as soon as violence is permitted, in w'hichever case it may 
be, the insufficiency of the law of love b acknowledged* and by this 
the very law' of love b denied. The whole Christian civilization, so 
brilliant outwardly, grew up on this sdr-evident and strange mb- 
understanding and contradiction* sometimes conscious but mostly 
unconscious. 

“In rcahiy, as soon as force was admitted into love* there was no 
more Jove; there could be no love as the law of life; and as there 
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was no law of lovCj there wa5 no law at all except viole^cCg the 
power of the strongest* So lived Christian hutnanity for nineteen 
ccntorics* It is true that in all times people vfcrc guided by violence 
in arranging their lives. 

'The difference between the Christian nations and all other 
nations is only that in the Christian world the law of love was 
expressed clearly and defijiitcly* whereas it was not so expressed in 
any other religious teaching, and that the people of the Christian 
world have solemnly accepted this law, whilst at the same dme they 
have permitted violence, and built their lives on violence; and that 
b why the whole life of the Christian peoples is a continuous contra¬ 
diction between that which they profess and the principles on which 
they Order their lives—a contradiction between love accepted as the 
law of life and violenec which is recognized and praised, acknow¬ 
ledged even a$ a necessity in different phases of life, such as the power 
of rulm, courts, and aimies* Thb contradiction always grew with 
the development of the people of the Ghns\lan world, and lately, 
it reached the ultimate stage* 

‘‘The question now evidently stands thus: either to admit that 
we do not recognise any Christian teaching at all, arranging our lives 
only by power of the stronger, or that all our compulsory taxes, court 
and police establishments but mainly our armies, must be abolbhcd* 

“This year, in spring, at a scripture examination in a girls high 
school at Moscow, the teacher and the bbhop present asked^ the 
girls questions on the Commandments, and especially on the Sixtli, 
Thou shalt not kUJ J After a correct answer the bbhop generally put 
another question, whether tilling was always in all cases forbidden 
by God’s law, and the unhappy young ladies were forced by prevTo^ 
instruction to answer, ‘Not always"—that killing was permitted in 
war and in execution of criminals- Stilb when one of these unfortu¬ 
nate young ladi^—what I am celling b not an invention, but a fact 
told me by an eyewitness—afier her first examination was asked 
the usual question, if killing were always sinTii], she became agitated, 
and blushing deebively answered, ^Always’; and to aD the usual 
sophbms of the bbhop she answered with decided conviction, that 
killing always was forbidden in the Old Testament and not only 
killing was forbidden by Chrbt, but even every wrong against a 
brother. Notwithstanding all his grandeur and art of speech, the 
bbhop became silent and the girl remained victorious. 
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“Yes, we can talk in our newspapers of the progress of aviation, 
of complicated diplomatic relations, of different clubs and conven¬ 
tions, of unions of differeni kinds, of so-called productions of art, 
and keep silent about what that young lady said. But it cannot be 
passed over in silence, because it is felt, more or less dimly, but 
always felt, by every man in the Christian world. Socialism, com¬ 
munism, anarchism. Salvation Army, increasing crime, unemploy¬ 
ment, the growing insane luxury of the rich and misery of the poor, 
the alarmingly increasing num1:«r of suicides—all these are the signs 
of that intcmal contradiction which must be solved and ran^r^ t 
remain unsolved. And they must be solved in the sense of acknow¬ 
ledging the law of love and denying violence. 

“Therefore, your activity in the Transvaal, as it seems to us, at this 
end of the world, is the most essential work, the most Important of all 
the work now being done in the world, wherein not only the nations 
of the Christian, but of all the world, will unavoidably take part. 

"I iMnk that you will be pleased to know that here in Russia this 
activity is abo fast devdoping in the way of refusals to serve in the 
army, the number of which inoeascs from year to year. However 
insignificant is the number of our people who arc passive resisteis in 
Russia who refuse to serve in the army, tliese and the others can 
boldly say that God is with them. And God i$ much more powerful 
than man. 

“In acknowledging Christianity even lu that corrupt form in which 
it is professed amongst the Christian nations, and at the same time in 
acknowledging the necessity of armies and armament for killing ©n 
tlie greatest scale in wars, there is such a clear clamouring contradic¬ 
tion that it must sooner or later, possibly very soon, inevitably reveal 
itself and aimihUate cither the ptofessbg of the Christian religion, 
which is indispensable in keeping up these forces, or the existence of 
armies and all the violence kept up by them, which is not less neces¬ 
sary for power. This contradiction is felt by all governments, by your 
Britoh as wdl as by our Russian Governments, and out of a general 
feeling of sdf-preservation the persecution by them—as seen in Russia 
and in the journal sent by you—against such and-govemment acti¬ 
vity, as those above-mentioned, is carried on with more energy rhan 
against any other form of opposition. The governments know where 
their chief danger lies, and they vigilantiy guard in this question, not 
only their interests, but the question; ‘To be or not to be?' “ 
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When Tolstoy, ^*thc sage of Yasnaya Polyana”^ died on Nov¬ 
ember aOj Indian Opinim wrote in its cditoHal ^ 

“Of the late Count Tolstoy, wc can only write with reverence. He 
was to us more than one of the greatest men of the age. We have 
endeavoured* bo far as possible* to foUow his teachings The end of hb 
bodily life but put the final touch to the work of humanity that he, 
tn his own inimitable manner, inaugurated^ Tobtoy is not dead; he 
lives through the lives of his innumerable followers throughout the 
world. We firmly believe that, as time rolls on, his teaching will niore 
and more permeate mankind* Though a de\'out Christian* he truly 
interpreted not only Christianity, but he likewise gave a realistic 
presentadon of the substance underlying the great world religion* 
and he has shown, how present-day civilization based as it 1$ on 
brute force, is a negative of divinity in man and how, before man con 
realize his manhood, he must substitute brute force by love m all his 
actions iu the daily work of life. Perhaps hb letter to Mr^ Gandhi, 
which wc reproduce on the first page, was one of the last, if not the 
last, writings from his pen. In it he 2dmost foreshadowed his dissolu¬ 
tion and it must be a matter of great encouragement and melancholy 
satisfaction to Indian passive resisters that the sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana considered the Transvaal struggle to be one of world*wide 
importance.*" 
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Tolstoy Fa»m was a great blessing to the satyagrahis. It proved to 
be a training^ground and a refuge for the passive resisters. Gandhi 
directed his activities from there and his selfless leadership wa$ an 
inspiradon to all the Asiatics in South Africa^ 

On January 6, igi i Mr^ Quinn^ who was unlawihlly deported to 
Ceylon, returned and immediately proceeded to the Transvaal to 
participate in the struggle. On January 13 he went to Tolstoy Farm 
to consult Gandhi. On Jhnuar>' 19 he was sentenced to three months^ 
rigorous imprisonment for not possessing the registradon cerdheate^ 
India continued to take interest in South African affairs but 
Gandhi was not satisfied with the stand the Indian pres$ took on the 
indenture quesdon,/mfinji of February 25 pointed outt *^We 

have examined our Indian exchanges with great care, in order that 
we may be able to give our readers a useful summary of our Indian 
contemporaries* comments on the action taken by the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council to stop the further recruitment of Indian labour 
for South Africa. But we must confess that we are greatly disappoint¬ 
ed at the manner in which the Indian pre^s ha^ dealt with the matter. 
There appears almost universally a spirit of deep exultadon that the 
Government of India have adopted retaliatory measures against 
South Africa. Many journals, too, have pointed out how universal in 
India is the cry of an inadequate labour supply* What does this 
mean? Nothing more we fear than the regard is heed first to the re¬ 
quirements of the employer, and afteiwards, if at all, to the needs of 
labour. The indenture system is a lasting shame and humiliation to 
the motherland. Indentured labour is a moral blight, whether it 
obtains in Fiji, Assam or NataL We urge Indians public men to bend 
their efforts towards making a speedy end of ih*^ 

A year previously, Gokhalc in hU speech in the Imperial Council, 
had demanded that the recruitment of indentured labour in British 
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India for the Colony of Natal be forthwith prohibited. The India 
Government accepted the resolution and made strong representations 
to Dovymng Streets Meanwhile Lord Amptbill and the South African 
Committee agitated successfully on behalf of the Indians and influ¬ 
enced the Imperial Government to send a despatch in October 1910 
to the Union Government^ recommending the repeal of Act 3 of 1907. 
It demanded the removal of the racial bar and the substitution for 
the latter of the Indian suggestion of no n-racial legislation, modified 
by administrative differentiation effectively limiting future Indian 
immigration in the Union to a minimum number annually of highly 
educated men. 

The Union Government chose to bend for the time beings They 
were anxious to placate the Indians at least till the coronation festi¬ 
val which was to take place in June igif. The colonial legislators 
drafted a new bill to settle once for all this vexed question. 

The new bill w^as published on February 35, 1911 in the Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette Extraortlinary, Gandhi wrote: 
‘The bill is evidently designed to satisfy passive resister^j and over a 
yearns taperience after his famous despatch to Lord Crewe^ declining 
to recognize legal equality between Europeans and Indians in South 
Africa, has evidently taught General Smuts that be cannot safely 
violate the traditions of the British Empire^ But the working of the 
bill does not cany out the design of its authors. It is highly satisfac¬ 
tory that Act 2 of 1907 is to be repealed. The exclusion of Asiatics is 
to be brought about not by naming and specifically prohibiting the 
entry of such people but by subjecting them to a rigorous education 
test. In almost all other rspccts the measure is highly unsatisfoctory. 
It takes away without the slightest reason the rights of the Cape and 
the Natal Asiatics which they have hitherto enjoyed without interfer¬ 
ence, The Union Government undertake to satisfy the demands of the 
Transvaal passive rcsislers if the Imperial Government pkcmut the 
Union Parliament to legislate against the Asiatics residing in the 
Cape and the Natal provinces,” 

The bill evoked strong opposition on the part of Free State mem¬ 
bers of the Union Parliament who took exception to General Smuts^ 
declaration that “as a limited member of Asia tics would be allowed , 
under the bill, to enter the Union, every year, there could be no 
limitation of thdr right to travel about or settle in any part of the 
Union territory*” The die-hards wanted to provide for the complete 
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prevention of the entry of the i\jiatics into their province* Gandhi 
resented this attitude and declared that there can be no playing 
with the ^lake of racial legislation. The virus of racia! Iq^slation in 
the Orange Free State will speedily attack the whole Union,” 

Telegrams and lettenj were exchanged between General Smuts 
and Gandhi but no acceptable formula being found, a provisiona] 
settlement of 1911 was arrived aL 

With deep relief Gandhi wrote in Indian Opmi&n dated May 37: 
provisional settlement of the Asiatic trouble in the Transvaal has 
at last been reached, and the Indians and Chinese of the Transvaal 
are free to resume their ordinary occupations^ at least for eight 
months. General Smuts' pledge being redeemed, passive resistance 
will undoubtedly cease on the question tliat gave rise to it If, how- 
eveTj some new and-Asiatic legisladon equally offensive is introduc- 
edj it may be affirmed with reasonable certainty that South Africa 
will witness fresh passive resistance/* 

On June t satyagrahts sdll in Jails were released and the Indians 
belicv'cd that the peaceful end of the bitter struggle was now assured. 
Star announced that Garufhi, who had already arranged for his 
legal practice to be taken over by Mr. Ritch^ would pass from public 
life* retire to hh farrn in Natal in order to come in closer contact with 
the Tolstoyan philosophy/' 

On June 5 the Pretoria Pas^ve Rcsisters’ XI played a football 
match at Johannesburg against the passive resIsters of the Golden 
City, The company that gathered was large and Gandhi took the 
opportunity to say a few words on the recent passive resistance strug- 
g]e» There was no bitteme^ and he sdll remained a friend of the 
empire. The Indians throughout the Union sent their loyal greetings 
to the sovereigns on coronadon day. In Indian Opinion of June 24, 
Gandhi obscrv^cd' ^'ll may seem somewhat anomalous to a stranger 
why and how British Indians of South Africa should tender their 
loyalty to the throne and rejoice over the crowning of the sovereigns 
in whose dominions they do not even enjoy the ordinary civil rights 
of orderly men, British sovereigns represent, in theory, purity and 
equality of juidce* British statesmen make an honest attempt to 
realize the ideab» That they often fail miserably in doing so is too true 
but irrelevant to the issue before us. The British monarchy is limited 
and righdy so under the existing ctrcumstances,” In conclusion he 
wrote that “those who then are content to remain under the British 
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flag, ought to, without doing any violence to tlidr conscience, tender 
their loyalty to the sovereign, for the time bdng, of these mighty 
dominions, although, like us, they may be labouring under severe 
liabilities. In tendering our loyalty, we but show our devotion to the 
ideals just refeircd to; our loyalty is an earnest of our desire to 
realize those ideals.” 

Indians in South Africa, however, boycotted the official celebra¬ 
tion, Gandhi's stand was that “the Indians could join the official 
celebration only if they were allow'cd to do so on terms of equality 
with the Europeans.” 

After the coronation a fresh Immigration Bill was introduced in 
the Union Parliament. The bill was in some respects better than the 
firat but as it did not quite fulfil the promise made by General Smuts, 
it was resented by the Indians. However, it was dropped for the time 
being and the period of the provisional settlement was extended by 
one year. It was hoped that during the impending visit of Gokhaie, 
a formula acceptable to all would be discovired. 

The Indian National Congress met in Calcutta in December under 
favourable circumstances, in the lulf joy of a united Bengal, for the 
partition had been annulled by the King Emperor’s own words at 
the Coronation Durbar in Delhi. President Dhar referred gratefully 
to “the benefits of British rule, peace and order”. 

The case of the Indians in South Africa was put before the Con¬ 
gress by Sorabji Shapuiji, one of the passive resisters who had been to 
jail eight times and was going back immediately in case he was 
wanted again. The Congress congratulated Gandhi and the Trans¬ 
vaal Indian settlers “upon the repeal of the anti-Asiadc legislation 
of the province regarding registration and immigration”. It also 
asked the Government, “in the highest national interest”, to abolish 
and to prohibit the further recruitment of Indian labour under 
contract of indenture, “whether for service at home or abroad”. 


Gokhale^s Visit 


Ljt^ ON Tolstoy Farm was quiet the: struggle had been suspended. 
The settlers were enjoying themselves in the fruit garden away from 
the din and roar of the eides. 

As a keen student of Indian affairs, Gandhi studied books and 
newspapers* He read of the inhuman treatment accorded to com in 
Calcutta in ejtttacting the last drop of milt from them. He discussed 
it with Kallenbach and both decided to give up milk and restrict 
themselves to a diet oT oHve oil and fresh and dried fruit—raw 
groundnuts, bananas^ dates and Icmom. They eschewed cooked 
food as welL During these experiments he would easily walk forty 
miles a day, and once, to test his capacity^ he walked fifty-five mil<^. 
To Gandhi and his followers Tolstoy Farm proved to be '"a Centre 
of spiritual purification and penance for the final campaign'*. In 
September igia Gandhi gave away all he had and made a trust of 
the Phoenix farm ^*to follow and promote the ideals set forth by 
Tolstoy and Ruskin in ihdr fives and works”. The property was 
worth jC5,i3o. 41. 

Gandhi was aU along in communication with Gokhale and wanted 
him to visit Sonth Africa. In 1911, while Gokhale was in England, 
he conferred with the Secretary of Stale for India and informed him 
of hb intention to proceed to South Africa and acquaint himself with 
the facts of the case at first hand* The minister approved of Gokhale's 
mbdon and informed the Union Government of his position. This 
assured Gokhale every facility on thejouracy and official co-operation 
in South Africa. 

Gokhale reached Capetown on October aa. The Union Govern¬ 
ment offered the distinguished guest their hospiiaUty and placed 
the state railway saloon at his disposal* The whites vied with the 
Indians in welcoming “the Tolstoy of India”* Mr. Runciman of the 
Immigration Department wa$ deputed to escort Gokhale throughout 
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the tour. Every public meeting organised for his reception was 
presided over by the mayor of the place. 

At Capetown Gokhale was received by hundreds of Indians with 
tears of graterulncss. A mammoth procession was taken out, headed 
by fifty carriages, a carriagc-and*four carrying the distinguished 
guest. Gokhalc was greeted everywhere with shouts of “Bandc 
Mataram’'. A meeting was held, attended by a very large num¬ 
ber of Indians and Europeans, and Gokhalc w'on their hearts by 
his eloquent speech. On the way to Johannesburg he stopped at 
Kierksdorp and was received enthusiastically by llie Indians. As he 
had to stop and attend meetings at two more intermediate stations 
he travelled by a special train. 

On the platform of Johannesburg station there was a dais specially 
erected for the occasion and covered with rich carpets. Along with 
other Europeans there was present the Mayor of Johannesburg who 
placed his car at Gokhalc^s disposal during his stay in the Golden 
City. Xhe address was engraved on a solid heart-shaped plate of gold 
from the Rand mounted on Rhodesian teat. The plate represented 
a map of India and Ceylon and vfas Banted on cither side by two 
gold tablets, one bearing an illustration of the Mahal and the 
otlier a typical Indian scene. 

Gokhalc was put up in a neat house, otvncd by K.alletihach, on a 
hill-top five miles away from Johannesburg. A special office was 
hired in the city for Gokhalc to recch*e visitors where there was a 
private chamber for him, a drawing-room and a waiting-room for 
visitors. Gokhalc was introduced to many distinguished citizens. 
A prii.^tc meetiug of leading Europeans was organized so as to give 
him a thorough understanding of their standpoint. A banquet was 
also held in Gokhale’s honour to which 400 persons were invited 
including about 150 Europeans. Indians were admitted by tickets, 
costing a guinea each, to meet the expenses of the banquet. 1 he menu 
was purely vegetarian and there were no wines cither. The cooking 
was done by the volunteers and the Indian Christians did the 
culinary arrangements. It was a novel experience for the whites of 
South Africa to sit at dinner with so many Indians at the same 
table in a public place. 

To this gathering Gokhalc addressed his most important speech 
in South Africa. The clearness, firmness and urbanity of Gokhale’s 
utterances flowed from bis indefa tigable labour and devotion to truth. 
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In Johannesburg a mass meeting was held for the benefit of the 
Indi^ns^ Gandhi requested Gokhale to speak in Marathi there 
were several Konkani Muslims and some Maharashtrian Hindus 
among the audiencci When Gandhi said that he would translate his 
Marathi speech into Hindi, Gokhale burst into laughter and said: 
“I have quite fathomed your knowledge of Hindi* an accomplish¬ 
ment upon which you cannot exactly be congratulated. But now 
you propose to translate Marathi into Hindi. May I know where you 
acquired such knowledge of Maratlii?” Gandhi said: *'What is true 
of my Hindustani is equally true of my Marathi, I cannot speak a 
single word of Marathi* but 1 am confident of gathering the purport 
of your Marathi speech on a subject with which I am familiar. In 
any case you will see that I do not misinterpret you to the people/' 
Gokhale fell in with Gandhi’s suggestion* and from Johannesburg 
right up to Zanzibar he alw ays spoke Marathi at similar meetings 
and Gandhi served as interpreter. On the whole Gokhale w^as grati¬ 
fied by the results of the ixperiment and Gandhi was pleased that an 
Indian language w^as given its due place at least in South Africa. 

Gokhale Tp^sited Natal and thJn proceeded to Pretoria where he 
was a guest of the Union Government. As he was to meet in Pretoria 
the ministers, including General Botha and General Smuts, Gokhale 
asked Gandhi to prepare for him a summary of the Indian^’ history 
in the four colonies. Gokhale kept himself and others *iwake the 
whole nightp posted himself fully on every point* and thus prepared 
himself to rpeel the South African polilictans* 

His interview with the ministers on November 15 lasted for about 
two hours and when Gokhntc returned, he said* ^^Gandhi, you must 
return to India in a year. Every^thing has been settled* The Black Act 
will be repealed. The racial bar will be removed from the irnmigra- 
tion law. The £3 tax will be abolished,” But Gandhi had his fears. 
He told Gokhale: *‘You do not krtow the ministers as 1 do. I am not 
as hopeful in the maiteras you are^ It is enough for me that you have 
obtained this undertaking from the ministers p The promise given to 
you wall serve as a proof of the justice of our demands and will re¬ 
double our fighting spirit if it comes to fighting at all. But I do not 
think 1 can return to India in a year and before many more Indians 
have gone to jail/' 

Gokhale lived on Tolstoy Farm from and to 4th of Novernber. He 
had been put np in Kallcnbach’s room and a cot was brought 
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Specially for him* Gatidlu and Kalicnbach attendpd on Gokhalc from 
the moment of his Landing to that of his departure. Gandhi consti¬ 
tuted hjmstlf his personal attendant and private secretary, he nursed 
and cooked for him and ironed hb scarf with his own bands* 

Gokhale, giving his parting message to the Indian settlers at the 
Pretoria Town Hall on Ncft'cmber 15, said: “Alwa>'s remember that 
your future is largely in your hands. 1 pray to God that such a 
struggle as you found St necessary to wage in the Transvaal during 
the last three years may not have to be waged again. But if it has 10 
be resutned* or if you have to enter struggles of like nature for justice 
denied or injustice forced on you^ remember that the issue will 
largely turn on the character you show, on your capacity for com¬ 
bined acdon, on your readiness to suffer and sacrifice in a just 
cause* India will no doubt be behind you* Her passionate sympathy, 
her heart, her hopes will be with you. Nay, alJ that is best in this 
empire, all that is best in the civili2cd world, will wish you success. 
But the main endeavour to have your wron^ righted shall have to 
be yours. Remember that yon are entitled to have the Indian pro¬ 
blem in this country solved on right ImeSp And in such right solution 
are involved not merely your present worldly interests, but your 
dignity and self-respect, the honour and good name of your 
motherland.” 

In his speech immediately after landing in Bombay, Gokhalc said: 
“Only those who have come in personal contact with Mr. Gandhi as 
he is now% can realize the wondefful personality of the man. He is 
without doubt made of the stuff of w'hich hcroK and martyrs are 
made. Nay, more, he has in him the marvellous spiritual power to 
turn ordinary men around him into heroes and martyrs* During the 
recent passive resistance struggle in the Transvaal — would you 
believe it — ^S|700 sentences of imprisonment were borne by our 
countrymen there under the guidance of Mr* Gandhi to uphold the 
honour of their country* Some of the men among them were very 
substantial persons, some were small traders, but the bulk of them 
were poor and humble individuals, hawkers, working men and so 
forth, men without education, men not accustomed in their life to 
think or talk of their country^ And yet these men braved the horrors 
of jail life in the Transvaal and some of them braved them again 
and again rather than submit to degrading legislation directed 
against their country. Many homes were broken in the couise of that 



struggle* many families dispersed^ some men at one time wealthy 
their all and became paupers* women and children endured untold 
hardships. But they were touched by Mr. Gandhi's spirit that had 
wrought the transformadon* thus illustrating the great power which 
the spirit of man can exercise over human minds and even over 
physical surroundings^ In all my life I have known only two men 
who affected me spiritually in the manner that Mr. Gandhi docs— 
our great patriarchy Mr^ Dadabhai Naoroji and my late master* 
Mr. Ranade—men before whom not only arc we ashamed of doing 
anything unworthy, hut in whose presence our very minds arc afraid 
of thinking anything that is unworthy* The Indian cause in South 
Africa has really been built up by Mr. Gandhi. Without self, and 
without strain* he has fought his great fight for this country during a 
period now of twenty years and India owes an immctisc debt of 
gratitude to him. He has sacrificed hiimelf utterly in the service of 
the cause. He had a splendid practice at the bar, making as much as 
five to six tliousand pounds a year, which is considered to be very 
good income for a lawyer in South Africa. But he has given aU that 
up and he lives now on three pounds a month like the poorest man 
in the street. One most striking fact about him is that though he has 
waged this great struggle so ceaselessly, his mind is absolutely free 
from all bitterness against Europeans^ And in my tour nothing 
wanned my heart more than to see the universal esteem in which 
the European community in South Africa holds Mr. Gandhi. At 
wery gathering leading Europeans* when they came to know that 
Mr. Gandhi was there, would immediately gather round him 
anxious to shake hands with him, making it quite clear that though 
they fought him hard and tried to oni^h him in the course of the 
struggle, tliey honoured him as a man/' 
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Tke Great Struggle 

Onths release of some of the satyagrahls from jail, Toktoy Farm 
was almost denuded of its inmates* The few that remained mostly 
belonged to Phoenix. Therefore, Gandhi removed his school from 
Tolstoy Farm to the Phoenix Settlement in 1913. 

Since its inception, Phoenix had undergone much change^ Some 
of the old settlers had gone and new ones v^ere installed. The plots of 
land were better cultivated, some kind of hedges had been planted, 
and nearly all the settlers grew a considerabife portion of their own 
vegetables. Salads and flowers of a fine variety were also cultivated 
and pineapples grew from their own prickly tops^ One or two of the 
houses had been enlarged and now had more furniture m them and 
attractive curtains at the windows. A large one-roomed building had 
been erected and fitted for a schoolroom. There were now about 
fourteen children, between the ages of five and seventeen, boys and 
girU* attending the school. 

Gandhi attached much importance to the traming of the characto- 
ofhis pupils. The boys were adolscent and he had to study their 
developing sex life. He thought a lot about it and procured a 
number of books including iFAat a Toung Boy oughi t& His experi¬ 
ments in inQuenciiig the children insclf-rcstraint did not mo always 
very smoothly. 

Gandhik living-room was the meeting-place of the community. 
Here, CTcry Sunday evening, all the members gathered together 
for a kind of religious service—^an interesting blend of East and VS^est. 
One or two of the Englbh members played the organ and Gandhi 
Joined in the musical part of the service, thoroughly enjoying the 
hymn-book, specially arranged for the service, containing eighteen 
hymns taken from various sources, and printed and bound at the 
Phoenix Press. Usually Gandhi opened the proceedings with a red¬ 
ing from the Gita, and would also read passages from the New 
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Testament: His favourite hymns were “Tate my Ufcj and let it be 
consecrated,” and “Lead, Kindly Light”. 

Gandhi intended to return to India by the middle of s 513, if passive 
resistance was not revived. But on January t8 Indian Opinion reported: 
“The Government bid fair to bring about a revival of passive resist¬ 
ance which we had hoped would not be necessary. We understand 
that the Government are not keeping their promise regarding those 
British Indians who, in terms of settlement, should be given rights of 
residence in the Transvaal or the Union as the case may be.'^ 

WTiile the promise of the repeal of the tax was recanted and 
while the fate of the provisional settlement was hanging in the bal¬ 
ance, a judgement wa^ delivered in the Supreme Court which added 
fuel to the smouldering fire* Hassan Esop of Port Elizabeth had 
visited India in 1908 and married Bai Mariam. He returned in 1909 
vdthoul her but again in 1912 went lo India to fetch her. On his 
return with her to South Africa, the immigration officer refused to 
allow her to land and ftrdcred that she should go back to India. The 
application of the husband for an order restraining the Government 
from deporting his wife to lutfia was refused by the Supreme Court 
on March 14, 1913* 

Gandhi wrote to the Government^ asking whether they agreed 
to the Scarlc Judgement and whether* if the judge was right in inter* 
preting it* they w^ould amend the law so as to recognize the validity of 
Indian marriages consecrated according to the religious customs of 
the parties and recognized as legal in India. The Union Government 
could not see their way to comply with Gandhi^s request. 

Gandhi took a strong view of the case in Indian Opinion dated 
March 5^^ “The whole question was whether a wife married by 
Mohammedan custom w^as u wife within the meaning of the Immi’^ 
gration Act* His Lordship held that the application must be refused as 
the marriage did not satisfy the requirements of the Immigratiou 
Law\ The case w^as admitted to be a test case and judgement has 
been given against an individual.. *The meaningof thejudgcmeni is 
that every Hindu and Mohammedan wife is in South Africa iUegally, 
andj therefore, at the mercy of the Government, whose grace alone 
can enable her to remain in the countrj% It b indeed a very serious 
question for passive resisters to consider whether they ought not to 
include in their requirements a redress of thi$ unthought of, but 
iutoierable grie\'ance*” 
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On March 30 a mass meeting of Indians was held at the Hamidia 
Islamic Society's Hall, Johannesburg, to protest against Justice 
Scarlets pronouncement in the case ofBai Manam^ "It will become 
the bounden duty of the community, for the protection of its woman¬ 
hood and its honour, to cadopt passive resistance/^ declared Gandhi* 
The new Immigradon Bill was published in the Union Gazette 
Extraordinary on April 12. It thoroughly disappointed Gandhi. He 
observed: “The bill is worse than its predcctssor and fails in mate* 
rial respects to give effect to die Provisional Settlement. The bill 
confirms the suspicion that the Government only want to give us 
what they must, that they wish ill even to those who have established 
rights in the Union, and that by hook or by crook, they want to com¬ 
pass our min. In carrying this ruthless policy they have gone as far as 
they dare. If the bill becomes law, it will whittle away some of our 
cherished and existing rights and make our posidon, insecure as it 
already is, doubly so. Unless the Government yield and amend ihc 
hill materiaUy, passive resistance must revive ind with it, ail the old 
miseries^ sorrows and sufferings. Houses re-established must be broken 
up. We must learn the lesson again of finding pleasure in pain.^’ 

In the first week of May the Transvaal Indian Women^s Associa- 
don sent a telegram to the Minister of the Interior stating that they 
would offer passive resistance, and in common with the male mem¬ 
bers of the community suffer imprisonment rather than suffer the 
indignity to which the Scarlc judgement subjected them* 

In Indian Opini{^n dated May 3, Gandhi wrote* “In spite of the bill 
being rushed forward a stage further, we imagine that it will never 
reach the third reading stage* But it is well for passive resisters to keep 
themselves in readiness* It is to be hoped that. If struggle is revived, 
the impending third campaign will be the purest, the last and the 
most brilliant of all. We share the belief with ThorcaUp that one true 
passive resister is enough to win a victory for right. BJght is on our 
side* It could not be on the side of the Government that had no 
regard for thdr sacred pledges. And we have many true passive 
registers. We would all fail to satisfy the definition of an ideal pasive 
resister, but we feel sure that the community contains many who 
would approach the ideal as nearly aj is possible for mortals to do* 
On such rot$ great duty*” 

In June the Immigrants^ Regulation Bill was passed. Undismayed 
Gandhi opened fresh negotiations for compromise* On September 13 
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Indim Opinim announced that the negotiatiom had proved abortive: 

Union Government evidently imite psissivc resbtance^ and they 
should have it. A settlement without a settlement spirit is no settle¬ 
ment. The Govcmnicn t are not actuated by any friendliness towards 
Indians. It is, therefore, as well that there is no settlement. It is much 
better to have an open fight than a patched-up tmceHi The fight, this 
dme, must be for altering the spirit of the Government and the 
European population of South Africa. And the result can only be 
attained by prolonged and bitter suffering that must melt the hearts 
alike of the Govemment and of the predominant partner. May the 
community have the strength and the faith to go through the fire/^ 

Discussing his new plans in Indim Opint&n of September 20, Gandhi 
wrote: ^“Passive resistance, this time, will be comparatively an easy 
matter, as it will extend to all the provinces of the Union—not that 
the sufferings will be less—indeed they are likely to be greater, but to 
court imprisonment vrill be easier. Hitherto, passive resisters have 
challenged arrest by c/bssing the Transvaal border* That is how, the 
present struggle, too, has been commenced. We may, on this question 
of the crossitig of the border, *at once say this method of resistance 
docs not mean that we are asking for a breaking of the provincial 
boundaries. On the contrary, as soon as this reason for the struggle 
ceases^ those who will have crossed the borders of different provinces 
will re turn to the province of their domicile. Passive resisters arc not 
fighting—dare not fight—for personal and individual rights.” 

He further added: “But the crossing is an expensive business. Those 
who feel inclined to take an active part in the campaign can, in a 
quiet aud dignified manner court arrest by hashing or irading with¬ 
out licences, or, if they have their licences, without showing them. 
They should, in each case, inform the police or the court that it is not 
their intendon thus to break the law but that, until there is a settle¬ 
ment with the Government^ they propose not to assist the authorides 
in carrying out the laws of the land which have no moral or ualural 
but an artificial basb* This is not a struggle of a day. Each one can 
think out for himself how he can best court arrest. Time and expe¬ 
rience wiU show the right way if we have the will to suffer for the 
sake of our owm and our couutry^s honour.” 

Revival of the struggle meant an extension of the programme to 
Gandhi. **If the community must suffer, it b better that it does so 
for all die serious and well^understood grievances.” 
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The terrible sufferings through which the Indian community had 
gone in the previous stmggk—the financial loss alone amounted to 
lakhs of rupees—hardly gave hopes that the recniitment would be 
very extensive. ‘^This would be ” Gandhi said, “our third campaign. 
I have no doubt that it would be the most brilliant of alL We wish 
to deedve neither ourselves, nor the Government, It is plain that in 
the impending struggle, we cannot count upon hundreds going to jaiL 
But what we might lack in numbers would be made up for, by the 
earnestness and the unconquerable will of the few. No countr)' in the 
world can afford to place all its children at the same time on the field. 
Ours U an army of peace. But whether we have five hundred or fifty or 
five or even one true passive rcsister on the field, victory is ours.” 

Before the struggle was started, the Government were informed on 
September 13, that passive resistance would be continued so long as 
“racial bar disfigures the Immigration Act; the rights existing prior 
to the passing of the act arc not restored aud^ maintained; the status 
of women married in South Africa b not secured; and generally so 
long as the spirit of generosity anc^ justice does not perv'ade the 
administration of the existing lava's.'* 

The Phoenix satyagrahb, who were only awaiting instructions, 
entrained on September 15 at Durban for Volksnist. They went by 
the Kafir Mail, all travelling third class, taking with them only the 
most necessary things. Although only the intimate friends were in¬ 
formed, nearly a hundred Indians, representing all clashes, saw them 
off at the Central Station. On reaching Volksrust the party was 
stopped by the immigration officer. The party would not give any 
information. Only one of them acted as mterpreter and spokesman 
for all, and he courteously informed the officer that although he and 
his companions did not wish to embarrass the officers in any way, it 
was part of theh campaign not to disclose their full names for the 
time being or to furnish any means of identifying themselves. 

On request, the spokesman made the following statement on the 
next day: "I, on behalf of the party travelling v^ith me, make this 
declaration that I am travelling with a party of twelve men and 
four women and we are entering the Transvaal now without any 
documentary reasons and Other test required by tlie present law- 
being practically passive resbters, against tlic said law. Further that 
we, being passive resistors, refuse to recognke any of the provisions 
of the exbting law,” 
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The authDiities at Volksrust had no accommodation for the pas3]%x 
resisters at the pohcc station; they wcrCj therefore^ asked to find 
shelter at the houses of their friends* They were summoned on the 
18th and charged under the new act as prohibited immigrants* On 
September sa the whole party was deported to the Natal border* 
The deportation carried out by pushing the deportees beyond 
the line midway in a shallow stream* The satyagralib recrossed j 
they were arrested and taken straightway to the charge office. Ten 
of them wxre sentenced to three months* imprisonment and si^t, 
including four women^ to one month^s imprisonment with hard 
labour, Kasturbai was one of them* 

When Kasturbai was told about the new marriage law she wa$ 
incensed and had said to Gandhi i "Then I am not your wife, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the country/* Gandhi replied that that was so and 
added that tlieir children were not their heirs. "^^TheUj” Ka$turbai 
saidj ^'Ict u$ go to India/* He told her that that would be cowardly 
and would not solve t^e difficulty. ^*Could I not, then^ join the 
struggle and be imprisoned ipysclf?** Gandhi told her she could, 
but it was not a small matter. Kasturbai^s health was not good^ she 
had not known that sort of hardship and it would he dugraceful if 
after her joining the struggle* she weakened. But Kasturbai was not 
to be awed. The other women at Phoenix also joined her. 

Gandhi kept the names of the satyagrahis secret till they were 
safely in jail; there was the risk of the Government learing them 
alone. Besides^ at the last moment^ if they flinched, their prominence 
might seriously damage the cause they sought to advance. 

Gandhi left Durban for ihc Transvaal on September ^5* by the 
Kafir Mail. He was seen off by a large number of friends* His four 
companions were arrested at Volksnist but the officer would not arrest 
Gandhi* On September 27 GaDdhi arrived at Johannesburg and the 
next day he addressed a large meeting* On September 29 well-known 
passive resisters including Manilalj Gandh 5 *s son, went out early 
morning hawking, with heavily laden baskets on their heads. On the 
first day there was no arrest but the next day they were arrested 
and sentenced to seven days* hard labour or fine. All courted jail. 

Not only could the women now be not prevented from joining the 
struggle but Gandhi decided even to invite them along with the men. 
He bad first invited the women from Tobtoy Farm and they were 
only too glad to enter the struggle. One of them was pregnant* while 
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sbc of them had young babies in arms. Those women were with one 
exception all Tamilians. 

As it was an offence to enter the Transvaal from Natal without a 
permitj it was equally an offence to enter Natal from the Transvaal* 
Gandhi's strategy was that if the women rcsisters were arrested upon 
entering Natal, well and good. But if they were not arrested, it was 
arranged that they should proceed to and post themselves at New¬ 
castle, the coal-mining centre m Natal, and advise the indentured 
labourers there to go on strike. The women rcsisters* mother tongue 
was Tamil, and the majority of labourers on the coalfields hailed 
from the Madras Presidency and spoke Tamil or Telugu. 

The women resisters who had been disappointed in the Transvaal 
now entered Natal but were not arrested for entering the province 
v^Tthout permits. They, therefore, proceeded to Newcastle and set 
about their work according to plan with immediate results^ The 
labourers were touched to the quick and more than three thousand 
indentured Indians at the coal-mines stnicS work on October 17. 

The colJieiy-owncrs were frightened. Their employees had no 
grievance against them. The strike^ though it paralysed the coal- 
owners, was really directed against the Govern men L The employers 
appealed to the (^vemment for additional poheep but they replied 
that there wa^ no danger. The employers went on supplying the 
strikers with rations until the Government intimated thdr intentions^ 
The colliery-owners met Gandhi at the Chamber of Commerce* 
Gandhi emphasized the point that the strike was not a part of the 
general passive resistance struggle; the airike was necessitated by the 
Governments refusal to carry out the promise of repeal of the lax 
made to Gokhale and as soon as the Government did the needful, tlic 
strikers would rejoin the work. 

The Government could no longer leave the Tnum^aal women 
satyagrahis free to pursue their activities. On October ^ i they were 
sentenced to imprisonment for three months and were kept in the 
same prison as the Phoenix party. Ba! Fatma Mehta b and her 
mother were the first Muslim satyagrahis to be sent to prison. 

The women showed exceptional bravery. They were innocent of 
legal technicalities, and many of them had no idea of country, their 
patriotism being based only upon faith. Some of them were illiterates 
and could not read newspapers. But they knew that the Indians^ 
honour was at stake. Their going to jail was “a cry of agony and 
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prayer offered from the bottom of their hearts^*. They were all kept 
iri Maritzburg jail where they were coit$lderably harassed. Their 
food was of the wor^t and they were given hundry wort as their 
jail task. No food was permitted to be given Lhem from outside. 

The women’s imprisonment had its eifect on tlie labouren of New¬ 
castle, They struck work and entered the city in succeeding batches. 
As soon as Candhi received the news he left Phoenix for Newcastle. 

The strikers brought quite a host of complaints to Gandhi. Their 
lights and water were stopped and thdr household chatiels were 
thrown out. Notices to quit were given to many as they used to live 
in tenements built by the owners. Some of diem were even thrashed. 

Gandhi’$ problem was not an easy one. Money had not yet started 
coming from Indian Indian traders were mortally afraid and not 
at all ready lo help the resisters publicly^ a$ they had trading 
relations with coal-owners. This time Gandhi did not even stay 
with them. He stayed with a middle-class Tamilian Chrisdanj 
Mr. M, Lazarus, w^fto owned a small plot of land and a house 
consisting of two or three rooms. Gandhi^s host belonged to a 
family of indentured labourers and had deep sympathy for the 
Indian miners. He not only sheltered Gandhi and the women 
satyagrahis but devoted his all to the cause. His^ house now was 
converted into a caravanserai. Men would come and go at all times 
and the kitchen fire knew no rest day and night. 

Gandhi told the labourers, that they should take it that their 
strike was to last for all time and leave the quarters provided by their 
masters. He even asked them to sell such of their goods as could find 
a purchaser. The rest they should leave in their quarters. Gandhi 
asked them to join him with nothing but their wearing apparel and 
blankets. He promised to live and have Ills meals with them so long 
as tlie strike lasted. Only on these conditions was he prcpCLfcd to 
lead them. Any intimidation was etriedy discouraged. 

All the workers joined Gandhi and there was a continuous sircaiii 
of pLlgnms who retired from household life to the houseless onc’^ 
along With their wives and children witji bundles of clothes upon 
their heads. 


Tke Epic March 

1913 

For a fortnight after the cotfimencement of ilie strike in Newcastle^ 
the situation was uncertain. The Govcnuiient were waging a war of 
ticr\^es and showed no inteniion of arresting the strikers or thdrlcaderSp 
“How am I to bouse and feed them/^ thought Gandhi. Keeping 
hundreds of people inactive was undesirable. There seemed a way 
out. Why not turn these pilgrims of faith into soldie:i3 of satyagraha? 
Why not lake this army into the Transvaal and sec them deposited 
in jails or settled at Tolstoy Farm? But the strength of the army was 
now 5,cKiOj there was no money for ^railway fare and die Transvaal 
border was distant^. Gandhi decided to march on foot^ Only those 
who were disabled in llmh were to be taken by raiL 

While the preparations were being madc^ Gandhi received an 
invitation to meet the coal-owners and he went to Durban. They 
wanted Gandhi to advise the strikers to return to work but he dc- 
dined to do $0 and, instead, asked the coal^wnen to intervene on 
behalf of the workers and get the tax repealed. 

W^hen Gandhi returned to Newcastle he found that more labourers 
had joined his army and still more were pouring in from all directions. 
Gandhi told them about the threats held nut by the coal-awtscrs and 
pictured before them the risks. The miners had their wives and 
children with them but none of them would go back to the mines and 
asked Gandhi not to be anxious about them as they were inured to 
all hardships. 

Six thousand labourers were informed one evening that they were 
to march early next morning and the rules to be obser^'cd on the 
march were read to themn There was to be a daily ration of only a 
pound and a half of bread and an ounce of sugar for each soldier. 
None of the “invaders” was to keep any more clothes than necessary 
and none wm to touch any one's property on the way. They were to 
welcome arrest, bear patiently vnth abuse^ and even flc^gging. Gandhi 
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also announCf^ the names of those who should suecessively lead the 
“army^^ in place of him* Hi$ ocperience of the Boer War and the Zulu 
“rebellion*^ stood him in good stead on the present occasion. 

On October 28^ 1913 the caravan started on its march and safely 
reached Charlestowrij a small border town, thirty-six miles from 
Newcastle, where only the women and children could be lodged. The 
rest camped in the open and did their own scavenging and sweeping. 
Kaltenbach was already in Charlestown and so were Miss Schlesin^ 

K, Naidu and Albert Christopher. 

More labourers arrived from Newcastle. The kitchen was active 
all the twenty-four hours* as hungry' men would arrive at any time 
of the day or night. The ration consisted of rice and db/* Gandhi w'as 
the leader among cooks and assumed the thankless task of serving 
the food. There was cither too much water in the del or the food was 
insufficiently cooked^ but the army ate it without complaint. There 
was no indiscipline, no^display of temper. 

An eyewitness said! **I found Mr. Gandhi in an evil-smelling 
backyard of a dn shanty at CJiarlestown^ Before him was a rough 
deal table and at his side were twelve sacks containing 500 loaves of 
bread. Clad only in his shirt and trousers, Mr. Gandhi* with incredi* 
ble rapidity, cut the loaves into three-inch hunks* filled it with sugar 
from the bowl at his elbow* and passed them on to the waiting queue 
of Indians* who were admitted to the yard in batches of twelve* And 
all the while he explained his plan of campaign to me in perfect and 
cultured English*” 

The strike was in full swi ng and the stream of labourers sdll con¬ 
tinued by rail and road* Two women with grim courage reached 
Charlestown though their little ones died on the way* One of the 
children died of exposure on the march and the other fell down from 
the anus of its mother while she was crossing a stream and was 
drowTicd* But the brave mothers refused to be dejected and one of 
them said: **Wc must not pine for the dead who will not come back 
to us for all our pining. It is the living for whom we must work." 

From the camp Gandhi telegraphed to the Government that the 
marchers could be arrested at Charlestown itself before reaching the 
Transvaal border. He also assured the Government that if they 
repealed the £% tax; the strike would be called off and the indentured 
labourers would return to work, as he did not want them to join the 
general struggle for the rest of the Indians'^ grievancc3> 
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There was no reply for a w'eek. Fresh instructians were issued to 
the army. They were to trudge twenty to twen ty-^four mi Ira a day for 
eight days rill they reached Tolstoy Farm or were arrested on the way. 
Kallenbach had made all nece^ary arrangements to settle them on 
the farm. The idea was to construct mud huts with the help of the 
marchers themselves and to stop there till the struggle was over and 
in the meanwhile to maintain themselves by working on the farm. 

When all the preparations For the march were completed, Gandhi 
made one more effort towards settlerncnt. From Charlestown he 
telephoned to General Smuts who was in Pretoria* His secretary 
replied: "General Smuts will have nothing to do with you. You may 
do just as you please/’ Gandhi now decided to march on the next day, 
Gandhi had made better preparations this time. He carried a 
small, improvised medical chest and some instruments which a lay- 
nxan like himself could also handle* But the chest was to be carried 
bodily as there w^as to be no conveyance wijh the pilgritm. As they 
proposed to encamp tfVGry day near some \illage, the smallest quan¬ 
tity of drugs was carried in the chest, hardly sufhdent for a hundred 
persons* Gandhi depended for drugs and food on the villages. A large 
European bakery willingly contracted to supply bread at each halting 
place. The arrangement ran smoothly because even the railway 
officials willingly co-operated in delivering the bread in time. The 
budget for the march was ^ Gokhale had planned to send 
£2,000 a month for six months for the relief of passive resisters. 

On November 6, at 6,30 a.m., ^,037 n^cn, lay women and 57 
children offered prayers and began the march “in the name of 
God'\ These marchers consisted of either coal-mincrs or workers on 
sugar plantations, some free and others indentured. Some w^ere in 
w'cstern dress but most were in loin-cloih. 

There was a small spruit one mile from Charlestown cutting Natal 
from the Transvaal. Mounted police were on duty at the border. 
Gandhi went up to them instnicting the marchen to cross over when 
he signalled. But while he was still talking to the policemen, the mass 
of cheering, shouting Indians, in their ragged clothes, made a rush 
and crossed into Volksrust, on the other side of the border. The police 
siuTounded them, but the surging multitude was not easy to control. 
The police had no intention of arresting them. Gandhi pacified the 
marchers and got tlicm to arrange themselves in a regular row* In a 
few minutes there was order and the march into the Transvaal began. 
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As the Jong procession pas$ed through the streets of Volksmst^ the 
Europrans who had threatened ipiolcnce only two days pre\iotisly 
gave no trouble^ Sornc said tlicy would shoot the Indians if they 
entered the Transvaal and Kallenbach who attended the stormy 
meeting to reason with the Europeans was booed* However, the non¬ 
violent soldiers passed through the place in peace, 

Sunday Post wrote: ”The pilgrims whom Gandhi is guiding arc an 
exceedingly picturesque crew. To the eye, they appear most meagre, 
indeed, emaciated ■ their legs are mere sticks, but the way they are 
marching on the starvation radons provided shows them to be parti¬ 
cularly hardy. Of the two thousand, some 1,500 walk together in a 
fairly compact body, the rest following in little groups of stragglers 
within two or three miles. Mr. Gandhi is looked upon with absolute 
veneration and is habitually addressed as Bapu-” 

About eight miles from Volksnist, the marchers stopped for the 
night at Palmford* Th^ reached there at five in the evening. They 
took their scanty radons of bread and sugar and spread themselves in 
the open ain Some talked, some^ang bhajans* But some of the women, 
who had carried their children in their arms, were exhausted and 
had to be left behind as lodgers with an Indian shopkeeper, who 
promised lo send them to Tolstoy Farm if the marchers were per¬ 
mitted to go there, and to their homes if they were arrested. 

As the night advanced, all noises ceased and Gandhi was preparing 
to retire. Now he saw a European coming lantern in hand. He 
brought a warrant of arrest and Gandlu surrendered himself to the 
European officer^ having left instructions with Naidu, a co-worker: at 
daybreak they must regularly resume the march; the march w'ould 
commence before sunrise and when it was time for them to halt and get 
rations, he must break to them the news of arrest; if tlie pilgrims were 
arrested, they must atlow^ themselves to be arrested; otherwise they 
must continue the march according to plan, 

Gandhi was taken to Volksrust in a train and brought before the 
court the next morning. But the public prosecutor asked for a remand 
undl the 14th as he was not ready with the evidence* Gandhi was 
released on bail of jCso, and he motored down to rejoin the marchers, 
in the company of Kallenbach and a special correspondent of 
Transi*aat 

According to plan the march continued in the morning and Gandhi 
rejoined them* The Indian atorekeeperu at Standerton presented 
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tlic marchers with some tins of marmalade, and the distribtiiion^ 
thercforCj took more time than usual^ Meanwhile the magistrate 
came and stood by the side of Gandhi who was serving the food* As 
soon as the distribution was over^ Gandhi was told that he was a 
prisoner, Gandhi asked hb followers to continue the march and dicn 
left with the magistrate* 

On November 8 the magistrate took Gandhi to the court which 
was still in session. There he found that five of his co-workers includ¬ 
ing Naidu had also been arrested. Gandhi applied for remand and 
bail and w'as released on hk ow'n recognizance of ^^50 and tlic ease 
was remanded till the 31st, The Indian traders had kept a carriage 
ready for Gandhi and he rejoined the marchers before they bad 
proceeded hardly three miles. 

The marchers w-ere now near Johannesburg, The whole march was 
divided into eight stages, 'fhus far c^^crything had gone according to 
plan and now only four days* march was to be completed. The 
spirit of the marchci^ rose and the Government were getting anxious. 

Gokhalc desired by cable that Polak should go to India and help 
him in placing the facts before the Intiian and Imperial Govemments* 
On November 9 Polak went to Tcakworth to take leave of Gandhi. 

It was about three in the afternoon, Gandhi and Polak were walk^ 
ing at the head of the marchers* While they were in the midst of 
consultadon and had nearly done with it* a Cape cart came and 
stopped before them* Mr, Chamney, the principal immigration 
officer of the Tranwaal, a police officer took Gandhi aside and 
told him that he was under arrest. Gandhi asked Polak to assume 
charge and go with the marchers. Gandhi proceeded to ask the 
marchers to keep peace but the officer stopped him from speaking 
and ordered the driver to drive the cart away at full speed. 

Gandhi was arrested on November 9 for the third lime in four days 
and was taken to GreyUngstad, and from there via Balfour to Heidel¬ 
berg, where he passed the night. Polak assumed the leadership and 
the marcher$ resumed thdr march. They halted for the m'ght at Grey- 
lingstad where they were met by Cachalia and Bhayat who had come 
to know that arrangements were complete for arresting the whole 
body of marchers. About nine in the morning of November lOj the 
marchers reached Balfour, thirteen mil« away^ in three hours and 
found three special trains drawn up to deport them to Natal. ITie 
marchers w'crc obstinate and asked for Gandhi to be called* Tliey 
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promised to p[ace themselves under arrest and to board the trains [f 
**Gandhi Bhai^* advised them to that effect. Bui Polak and Cachalia 
persuaded them lo surrender thenisclvcs and entrain pcacefullyj and 
they ultimately obeyed* 

About 2,000 humble heroes, M/ithout homes, without Jobs and now 
without their leader^ had to suffer great hardships on the way and 
when they reached Nataly they were prosecuted and sent to jail 
straightaway. 

Folak was arrested in Charlestown whilst waiting for the corridor 
^ain. Kalicnbach was also arrested and was confined in Volts™t 
Jaih along with Polat. 

Gandhi knew nothing of what transpired after he was separated 
from the marchers. He asked for a remand once more and requested 
that either the Government should arrest the marchers or else he 
should be permitted to see them safe to Tolstoy Farm* This time 
the magistrate did not comply with his request. 

On November 11 GaAdhi was prosecuted on three charges before 
the Magistrate of Dundee* The court was crowded with Indians and 
Europeans. Advocate Godfrey a*ppcared for Gandhi* The prosecutor 
read the section and left the matter in the hands of the magistrate. 
Gandhi’s counsel stated that he wa$ under an obligation to the 
defendant not to plead tn mitigation in any way whatsoever. He was 
only expre^ng the desire of the defendant when he stated that the 
ma^trate had a duty to perform and should^ therefore, not hesitate 
to impose the highest sentence upon the prisoner if he felt that the 
circumstances of the case justified it. 

With the permission of the courtj Gandhi made the following 
statement: "As a member of the profession, and being an old 
resident of Natal, 1 think that injustice to myself and the public, I 
state that the counts against me are of such a nature that I take the 
responsibility imposed upon me, for I believe that the demonstration 
for w^hich these people were taken out of the colony was one of a 
worthy object, I had nothing against the employers, and regret that 
in this campaign serious losses arc being caused to them. I abo fed 
that I was in honour bound, i n view of t he p>osition of things between 
Mr* Smuts and Mr, Gokhale^ to produce a striking demonstration* 
I was aw^e of the miseries caused to die women and babies in arms. 
I feel that I have only done my duty in advising my countrymeiij and 
it is my duty to advise them again, that, until the tax U removed, 
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to leaver work and subsist upon rations obtained by charity- I am 
certain that without sufTering it is not possible for them to get their 
grievances remedied.” 

Gandhi having pleaded guilty, the ma^trate sentenced him to 
pay a fine of £Bo or nine months* rigorous imprisonment under the 
Natal Indenture Law* elect to go to jailp” said Gandhis His part-^ 
ing message to the strikers vfas: **No cessation of the strike without 
repeal of the tax. The Government^ having imprisoned me, can 
gracefully make a declaration regarding the repeal,” 

The imprisonment of Gandhi acted like a signal and 20,000 
labourers in Natal struck work. The news of the strike and arrest 
spread cvciy^hcre and thousands of labourers unexpectedly and 
spontan eously came out on the south coast of Nataly from Durban to 
Isiping^ as weU as on the north coast. 

The Government now followed a policy of blood and iron. 
Mounted military policemen chased the strikers, but they refused to 
be cowed down. The authorities resorted td firing and the strikers 
bravely faced it. Thdr bravery evoked sympathy even from the 
whites* In Durban, the Social Democratic Party passed a resolution 
expressing their entire sympathy **with the Indian workers in their 
present struggle for the repeal of the obnoxious and useless ^3 tax, 
and endorse thdr action of withholding their labour as the only 
means left to them to that end.” 

Gandhi was sdll to stand his second trial. On November 13 he was 
taken to Volksrust jail where Kallenbach and Polak were lodged. 
He appeared before the court on the 14th, The police found it difficult 
to secure witnesses. The charge was proved against him by witnesses 
furnished by himself. 

But who would testify against Kallenbach and Polak? It was 
decided that Gandhi should aid the crown as Kallenbach and Polak 
did not wish that the cases should be protracted for the lack of 
evidence. Accordingly Gandhi provided the evidence against 
Kallenbach and appeared as witness against Polak* The proceedings 
against Gandhi were completed onNovember 14, against Kallenbach 
on the i^xh and against Polak on the 17th, and the magisttatc 
passed sentence of three months* imprisonment on each of them. 

Gandhi passed a few days in company of hts friends and new 
prisoners came every day with news from outside. The Government 
now decided to separate Kallenbach, Polak and Gandhi and send 
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them away from Volksnist- Gandhi removed to BlocrnfoTitcin^ 
where no one could sec him^Hc was the only Indian prisoner there, 
the re$t being Europeans and Negroes. 

VMiile Gandlii and thousands of his followers were rotting in jailsj 
the people in India, under the guidance of GokhalCj continued to 
render all possible assistance to the passive reststers. It fell to Viceroy 
Hardingc^s lot to express the unanimous sentiment of India when, 
giving his blessings in November to the mission of Gokhale, he voiced 
*‘the sympathy of India deep and burning and not only of India but 
all lovers of India like myself for their compatriots in South Africa 
m their re$isiance to invidious and unjust laws**. 

The British press showed increasing sympathy with the Indians^ 
cause, Tfe Titoj declaring the march of the Indian labourers, most 
live in memory, as one of the most remarkable manifestations in the 
history of the spirit of passive resistance. 

The Secretory of State for India too became active, and the Union 
Government, anxious t& save their face, appointed on. December 11 
a commission, with Justice Sir W. Soloman as its chairman, to 
inquire into the causes of the 5 ^'atal Indian strike. The commission 
called upon the Government of India to give evidence on their 
behalf and recommended the release of Gandhi. 

Tlic recommendation was immediately carried out. Gandhi was 
released on December iB. The first thing he did was to express his 
dissatisfaction at the personnel of the inquiry commisstion^ Ttic 
Indian community was not represented; besides two notoriously anti- 
Indian coloniats w'ere appointed to sit in judgement on the Indians. 
Gandhi decided to boycott the commbrion. 

Tlic shooting of innocent labourers during the strike deeply pained 
Gandhi. He imposed on himself a triple vow of self-suffering to be 
observed until the 3^3 tax was abolished: to adopt the labourer’s 
dress, no head-dress but only a loin-cloth and a kurtai to walk bare¬ 
foot; to have only one meal during the day^ 

At a meeting held under the au$piccs of the Natal Indian Associa* 
tion, Gandhi declared that no ma tter whether shooting was justified 
or not, the fact was that they were shot, and chose hullets shot him 
through the heart also. He felt that he should go into mourning at 
least for a period which should be co-extcnsive with the end of the 
struggle and that he should accept some mourning not only inwardly 
but outw^ardly as well, os a humble example to his fcllow-counttymen. 
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He said that tf the Government did not remove tlie jij$t ^evances 
of the Indians, then on the finst day of the New Year, “all of us 
should be ready again to suffer battle, again to sufhfr imprisonment 
and march out." 

The Indian National Congress which met at Karachi in December 
took a keen interest in the South African affairs tliough Gokhalc 
could not attend it due to heart trouble. The resolution dealing 
with the stru^le in South Africa expressed its abhorrence of the 
cruel treatment to which the Indians were subjected in Natal in the 
recent strikes. Nawab Syed Mohammed, the Congress President, 
condemned the South African inquiry commission. This Congress 
expressed "its warm and grateful appreciation of the heroic struggle 
carried on by Mr. Gandhi and his co-workers’* and called upon the 
people of India, of all classes and creed, to continue to supply them 
with funds. 



AdieUj South Africa 
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Gokhale, hearing that a fresh march was under coniemptatjon^ 
sent a long cablegram to Gandhi^ raying that such a step would land 
lord Hardingc and hiTmclf in an awkward position^ He strongly 
advised that the march should be given up. Andrews and Pearsonj 
the emissaries of Gokhale^ arrived in South Africa on January 2, 
1914, Andrews appealed to Gandhi to give consideration to Gokhale*s 
feelingS;^ since Gokhale was on his sick-bed* Consideration for him 
was never absent from Gandhi's mind, but he said: 'How could 
we go back upon our pledged jvord?” The leaders held a conference 
and finally reached a decision that the boycott of the commission 
must stand at any costj if more members were not co-opted to it. 

Gandhi sent a long cablegram to Gokhale costing ^too with a 
request to show' it also to Lord Haidinge. Gandhi argued that the 
end re struggle had been built upon a foundation of pledges^ which 
^vere taken after mature dcliberatioii^ He expressed the ^-iew^ that 
Gokhale should advise that the pledge of boycott of the commission 
should not be broken: *®We desire and bespeak the assistance of 
elders as well as big meUp and are glad when we get it. But whether 
or not such assistance is fonheomingj we are humbly of opinion 
that pledges must be scrupulously kept.’^ He requested Gokhale 
to support and bim the saty^agrahis ^*in such obsert^ance^*, 

Gokhale did not agree with Gandhi, but their friendship endured. 
He wired to Lord Hardinge on the matter. The Viceroy^ while 
strongly upholding the Indian cause^ was at variance with Gandhi 
as to the course to pursue. It was Gokhaie's task to bring about 
agreemeut. The Viceroy at last sent Sir Benjamin Robertson to 
South Africa to plead on behalf of the Indians. 

Gokhalc^s interest and sympathy brought generous help from 
India. Among the prominent contributors to the South African 
Resistance Fund were the Thakore and the Kani Saheb of Gondal, 
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the Nizam, tlie Gackwar and other Indian princes^ Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald and Sir Murray Hammik, the iatc acting Governor of 
Madras, were among the prominent European contributors- Sir 
Valentine Chirol contributed to the Passive RcsUtance Fund. Writ¬ 
ing to GokhalCj Chirol said: ^Tew Englishmen who take a genuine 
interest in the welfare of India and have faith in the value of the 
British connccdon both for India and the empire can have 

been moved by the statement you made in Bombay.” 

Gandhi went to Pretoria with Andrews to meet General Smuts^ 
At this time there wa$ a big strike of the European employees of the 
Union railways and it made the position of the Government ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Gandhi decided to drop the idea of the intended 
march at such a critical time as be did not wish to embarrass the 
Government. The decision created a favourable impression- Lord 
Ampthill cabled his congratulations to Gandhi for being considerate 
even to his bitter opponent. 

General Smuts was impressed by *'thc self-imposed limits of 
courtesy and chivalry"'. His secretary jocularly said to Gandhi: ‘T 
do not like your people* and do not care to assist them at alL But 
what am I to do? You help us in our day of need. How can we lay 
hands iip)on you? I oflcn wish you took to violence like the English 
strikers, and then we would know at once how to dispose of you.” 

Meriuiy imputed motives to Gandhi for his decision to 
postpone the march. ”The mass of the Icscal Indian community 
Could not be relied upon to join in the resuscitation of a form of 
conflict which recoil^ most injuriously upon the Indians them¬ 
selves.” There wcitr also other inferences. To this Gandhi replied that 
the journal was wrongly informed if it considered that the mass of 
the local Indian community were not to be relied upon to join the 
march: ”On the contrary the difficulty today is even to delay it. 
My CO-workers and 1 have been obliged to send special mcssengeis 
and to issue special leadets in order to advise the people that the 
march must be postponed for the rime being. I admit that specula¬ 
tion as to whether the mass of the local Indian community will or 
will not join the march is fruitless* because this will be, if it has to 
be* put to the test at no distant date.” 

In a letter to the editor of Gandhi wrote: 

*‘Thc chief reason for trespassing upon your courtesy is to iofonri 
the South African public through your columns that whibt the great 
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National Congress that has just dosed its session at Karachi was 
fully justified m asking^ and was bound to ask;^ for full citizen rights 
throughout the British Dominions for all the King^s subjects* irres¬ 
pective of castCj colour or creed^ and whilst they may not and ought 
not to be bound by local considerations^ we in South Africa have 
repeatedly made it clear thatj as sane people, we are bound to limit 
our ambition by local circumstances* we arc bound to recoguizc the 
widespread prejudice* however unjustified it may be and, having 
done so, we have declared and I venture to re-declare through your 
columns that my co-w^orkers and 1 shall not be a party to any 
afptadon which has for its object the free and unrestricted immigra^ 
tion of the Britisb Indians into the Union or the attainment of die 
political franchise m the near future* That these rights must come 
in rime will, I suppose, be admitted by all* but when they do come 
they will not be obtained by forcing the pace, as passive resistance 
is undoubtedly calculated to do, by otherwise educating the public 
opinion* and by the ^Indian community so acquitting itself in the 
discharge of all the obligatij^ns that flow from citizenship of the 
British Empire as to have these rights given to them as a matter of 
course^ Meanwhile* so far as my advice counts for anything, I can 
only suggest that the efforts of the Indian community should be 
concentrated upon gaining or regaining every lost civil right or every 
such right at priseni withheld from the community; and I hold that 
even this will not happen unless wt arc ready to make an effective 
protest against our dvil destruction by means of passive resistance, 
and unlciK through our self-suffering we have demonstrated to the 
European public that w’c are a people that cherishes its honour and 
scifrrcspcct as^ dearly as any people on earth.” 

Gandhi's strong but honest and correct attitude made an impres¬ 
sion even on the stubborn General Smuts* By the third and last 
campaign of passive resistance, the eyes of the white community 
were opened and they showed eagerness for an early settlement. 

Gandhi's first interview with General Smuts in Pretoria was short 
as the general wr^ preoccupied with the railway strike, which w^as so 
serious in nature, that the Union Government had declared martial 
law% General Smuts now did not ride the same high horse as he did 
before* ^'We have decided to grant your demand, but for this wc 
must have a recommendation from the commission*” said General 
Smuts. He pleaded with Gandhi not to organize any propaganda 
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to prevent any one who wished to give evidence from doing so, and 
saggested he should suspend satyagraha in the intervaL believe 
that by so doing you will be serving your own interests as well 
as giving me a respite*” added General Smuts. 

Gandhi, on the whole, was inclined to receive General Smuls^ 
suggestions favourably. Letters were otehanged between Gandhi 
and Smuts, placing on record the agreement arrived at as a result of 
a number of interview'?. Meanwhile* Sir Benjamin Robertson, the 
Viceroy’s representative, arrived in Pretoria. But his attilude ^^as 
that of the usual English official, and he bullied the Indians instead 
of helping them. 

On January a provisional agreement w'as arrived at bctwTcn 
General Smut? and Gandhi and the satyagraha was suspended for the 
last time* The satyagrabb were released gradually* Men as well as 
women prisoners lived under extremely hard condition? and were 
treated no better than criminaisp Among _thc satyagrabb who 
succumbed to jail hardships w-erc Harbatsingh* aged seventy-five* 
and Valliamma R. Munuswami Mudivliar* a young girl only ?ixtcen 
ycais old, Harbatsingh died in Durban jail. Valliamma succumbed 
within a few days of her release, having been in jail for two months. 
She had been convicted along with her mother. 

Valliamma was a brave girl. When Gandhi saw her confined to 
bed with a fatal fever, he asked i “Valliamma, do you not repent of 
your having gone to jail?” She said: “Repent? 1 am even nowr ready 
to go to jail again if I am arrested.” “Bnt what if it results in your 
death?” asked Gandhi. Valliamma said: “I do not mind it. Who 
would not love to die for oneb motherland ?” 

Condolence meetings w'ere held at several places, and the Indians 
resolved to erect “Valliamma Hall” to commemorate the supreme 
sacrifice of this brave daughter of India. “She built her temple of 
service with her own hands, and her glorious image has a niche even 
now n^erved for it in many a heart. And the name of Valliamma will 
live in the South African satyagraha as long as India fives/' Gandhi 
said in a touching tribute. 

In the light of the previous breach of trust on the part of General 
Smuts, It was very difficult to persuade the Indian? to endorse ihe 
provbional agreement, known a? the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 
1914. “No matter how often a satyagrahi is betrayed, he will repose 
his trust in the adversary so long as there are no cogent grounds for 
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distrust,” said Gandhi. Meetings were held in various places and 
Gandhi was at last able to persuade the Indians to approve of the 
terms of the agreement. 

Meanwhile the inquiry commission set to work. Only a very fiw 
witnesses on behalf of the Indians appeared before it. Sir Benjamin 
Robertson tried to induce many to tender evidence but failed. The 
boycott of the commission shortened its work and the report was 
published at once. 

The commission strongly critic iied the Indians for withholding 
their assistance and dismissed the charges of misbehaviour against 
the white soldiers. But it recommended compliance without delay 
with all the demands of the Indian community, for instance, the 
repeal of the tax and the validation of Indian marriages, and 
the grant of some trifling concession in addition. The report of the 
Solomon Inquiry Commistion, on the whole, was favourable to 
the Indians as predicted by General Smu ts. 

The Union Government accepted aU the suggestions of the Solo¬ 
mon Commission and embodied them in the Indians' Relief Bill. The 
bill abolishing the tax, legalizing in South Africa ail marriages 
deemed legal in India, and making a domicile certificate bearing a 
holder’s thumb-print sufficient evidence of right to enter the Union, 
was passed by sixty against twenty-four votes on June 26. It was the 
first South African legislation calculated to redress grievances of the 
Indian settlers. Administrative measures which did not come under 
the Indians’ ReUef Bill were settled by correspondence between 
General Smuts and Gandhi, as for example, safeguarding the 
educated Indians' right of entry into South Africa and permitting 
an existing wife or wives to join their husband in the Union. 

General Smuts, in his letter of June 30, said: “ With regard 
to administration of existing laws, it ha$ been and will continue to be 
the desire of the Government to see that they are adminUtertsd in a 
just manner and with due regard to vested rights.” 

To this Gandhi replied: “The passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill 
and this correspondence have finally closed the satyagraha struggle 
which commenced in September 1906, and which to the Indian 
community cost much physical suffering and pecuniary loss, and to 
the Covcitiment much anxious thought and consideration.” 

Gandhi’s public activities had fully occupied his time but he was 
looking forward to return to India as quickly as possible and nurse 
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ailing Laxmidas, his elder brother. Laxmidas, however^ died long 
before he reached India. In a letter to Kalicnbachj Gandhi expressed 
his iiinermost thoughts: 

“The greatest grief imaginable has befallen me* My brother died 
yesterday, I suppose simply thinking up to his last breath of me* 
What a passionate wish it was on his part to meet me. I was hurrying 
everything on so that I could go to India with the quickest despatch 
and fall down at his feet and nurse him. But it was not to be* Now I 
must go to a family of widows with my poor self as the head* You w^ho 
do not know the Indian patriarchal cause do not quite reaUze what 
this may mean* Anyway my desire to get to India is keener than ever. 
And yet who knows? I doubt very much whether I shall ever realize 
that desire. However, I must prepare for the pilgrimage and then 
leave it calmly in the hands of Him who wields the almighty power. 
These shocks make in me still more intense fearlessness of death, 
%Vhy should the event agitate one! The grief itself has a selfish touch 
about it. It is no calamity that my bTotberls dead if I am ready to 
meet death and consider it as the supreme and W'elcomc crisis in life. 
It is because w^e fear death so much for oui^lves that we shed tears 
over the deaths of otheira* How can I who know the body to be perish¬ 
able and soul to be imperishable mourn over the separation of body 
from soul? But it is a condition attached to a real belief and consoling 
doctrine. He who believes in it must not pamper the body but 
must be its ruler* He must regulate his wants so as to make it 
ser\^e the dweller within and not allow the body to master him. 
Not to grieve over the death of others 1$ to accept a state almost of 
perpetual grief For this connection between body and soul is itself 
grievous. 

“These are the thoughts that rule me just now. I shall not write 
another letter just now» This has written itself” 

There was another shock in store for Gandhi. At Phoenix, two 
students were guilty of misbehaviour with a rwenty-ycar-old girl* 
When Gandhi received this news, he hurried from Johannesburg to 
Phoenix in company of Kallenbach* Gandhi felt that the only 
way the guilty parties could be made to realize his distrt^ and the 
depth of their own fall was for him to do some penance* So he im¬ 
posed upon himself a fast for seven days and a vow to have only one 
meal a day for a period of four months and half* Kallenbach tried 10 
dissuade him but he failed* 
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The girl in question fasted with Gandhi, took off all her jewellery, 
put on die garb of mourning and had her hair cropped short as a sign 
of guilt and remote* 

Soon aftcTj a similar incident^ in which his son was involved, 
compelled Gandhi again, a little while before his departure from 
South Africa, to undertake another fast for fourteen days. 

As a result of these fasts, Gandhi^s health was in a delicate state. 
But his public activities were in full swing as before. At the conclusion 
of the struggle in tgt^^ Gokhalc, who v^as ailing in London, had sent 
instructions to Gandhi to return home via London. 

Gandhi felt that his mission in South Africa was over and decided 
to say adieu to his compatriots^ The farewell ceremonies—banquets, 
meetings, presents and addresses—occupied a fortnight* Even the 
South African papers paid ungrudging tribute to him. Many dis-^ 
tinguished colonials joined in the celebrations* On July 18, the day 
of his departure, Gandhi and Kasiurbai were entertained at die 
Town Hall of Durban, &nd the gathering was presided over by the 
mayor. Congratulations were received from the Bishop of Natal, 
General Botha and General Smuts. All thb kindness overwhelmed 
Gandhi. He movingly referred to the help rendered to him by the 
Europeans. He said that he would always retain the most sacred 
memories of South Africa. 

But Gandhi would not take any credit to himself for the triumph 
in South Africa: “If I merit any approbation, how much more those 
behind, who went into the battle with simple faith, with no thought 
of appreciation I” Here, he referred to the martyrdom of Harbatsingh, 
Narayanaswamy, Nagappan and Valliamma* 

General Smuts later referred to the memories of those eventful 
years on Gandhi's seventieth birthday: “It was my fate to be the 
antagonist of a man for whom even then I had the highest respect. 
His activities at that time w^cre vcr>' trying to me* For him ever)'‘thing 
went according to plan. For me, the defender of law and order, there 
Vfc^as the usual trying situation, the odium of carrying out a law which 
had not strong public support, and finally the discomfiture when the 
law had to be repealed. For him it was a successful coup. Nor was 
the personal touch wanting. In jail he had prepared for me a pair of 
sandals which he presented to me when he was set free. 1 have worn 
these sandals for many a summer since then, even though I may feel 
thal I atn not worthy to stand in the shoes of so great a man,” 
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Professor Gilbert Murray paid a glowing tribute to Gandlti in 
Hibbtrt Journal of 1914: 

*Tcrsons in power should be very careful how they deal with 
a man who cares nothing for sensual pleasure, nothing for riches, 
nothing for comfort or praise or promodon, but is simply determined 
to do what he believes to be right. He is a dangerous and uncom¬ 
fortable enemy, because his body which you can always conquer, 
gives you so lilUe purchase upon his souL” 
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Os July 18^ 1914 Gandhi^ accompanied by Kasturbai and Kallcn- 
bach, sailed for England as a third-class passenger. It was a pleasant 
voyage, as the steamer had provided him with ample facilities 
including a diet of nuts and fruit. 

One day Gandhi persuaded Kallenbach to throw his seven-pound- 
worth binocular into the sea* According to Gandhi, this possession^ 
which the German friend valued so intensely, was not in keeping with 
the ideal of simplicity that they aspired lo reach* 

Gandhi was looking forw^d to a short period of rest, after his 
recent fast. He used lo stroll on deck to get a htde exercise but even 
that exhausted him. At Madeira he heard that war was imminent 
and on August 4, tyiO days before Gandhi reached London, war 
broke out. 

On arrival in London Gandhi learnt that Gokhate had been 
stranded in Paris where he had gone for reasons of health. Commu- 
nicatiotts between Paris and London were cut off and, therefore, it 
was unceitain when Gokhale would return. Now Gandhi made up 
his mind not to return to India till he met Gothale but meanwhile 
to find ways and means of helping the British Empire during the 
critical dap of the war. 

A deputation of the Indian National Congress consisting of 
Bhupendranath Basu* Jinnah, Lajpat Rai and three others happensl 
to be in London in connectiori with the proposed reform of the Indian 
council* As soon as war was declared they along with other prom¬ 
inent Indians addressed a letter to the Secretary of State for India 
for submistioti to the King. Amongst other things the letter stated; 
" We have not the slightest doubt that, on previous occasions, when 
the British forces were engaged in defending the interests of the 
empire, so on the present, the princes and peoples of India will 
readily and willingly co-operate to the best of their ability/' 
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On August B a reception was given to Gandhi at Cecil Hotel by 
his British and Indian admirers* Dr* Ananda K, Coomaraswamy, 
Jinnah and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu paid glowing tributes to the hero 
of the South African struggle. Letters of regret for their unavoidable 
absence were received from the Prime Minis ter^ Secretary' of State for 
India^ Ear] Roberts, Lords Gladstone, Curzon^ Lamington, Amptbilh 
Hams and Messrs. Gokhale^ Keir Hardic and Rarnsay MacDonald* 
Gandhi;, returning thanbj referred to the great crisis. He hoped his 
Indian friends would "think imperially in the best sense of the 
word and do their dut/\ 

Soon he held a conference with some of the Indian students and, 
in consultation with them^ a meeting of Indian residents in Great 
Britain and Ireland was called and Gandhi placed his views before 
them. There was strong opposition from those who felt that that was 
the hour for making a bold declaration of the Indian demand. 
Gandhi pleaded that England's need should not be turned into 
Indians opportunity* * 

The following letter dated August 14, signed by Gandhi^ Kaslur- 
bai, Mr$. Sarojini Naidu, Major N. P* Sinha, Dr. Jivraj Mehta and 
some fifty other Indians;, was sent to Mr* Roberts, the Under-secretary 
of State for India: 

“It w'as thought desirable by many of us that during the crisis 
that has overtaken the empire and whilst many Englishmen, leaving 
their ordinary vocations m life, are responding to the imperial call, 
those Indians who are residing in the United Kingdom and who can 
at all do so should place themselves unconditionally at the disposal 
of the authorities* 

"With a view of ascertaining the feeling of ihe resident Indian 
population, the undersigned sent a circular letter to as many Indians 
in the United Kingdom as could be approached during the thirty- 
eight houis that the organizers gave themselves* The response has 
been generous and prompt, in the opinion of the undersigned repre¬ 
sentatives of His Majraty’s subjects from the Indian Empire at 
present residing in the different parts of the United Kingdom* 

"On behajf of ourselves whose names appear on the list appended 
hereto, we beg to offer our services to the audioriiic$. We venture to 
trust that the Rt. Mon. the Marquis of Crewe will approve of our 
offer and secure its acceptance by the proper authority. We would 
respectfully emphasise the fact that the one dominant idea guiding us 
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Ls tlml of rendering such humbie a^istance as we may be considerod 
capable of performingj as an earnest of our desire to share the 
rcspon$ibili des of mcitibeRhip of t he great empire if we would share 
its privileges." 

Lord Crewe, the Secret^ of State for India, accepted the offer 
in October after some hesitation. Along with about eighty volunteers 
Gandhi took a six weeks’ course in first aid and passed the 
examination. Indian women volunteers including Kasturbai and 
Mrs. Naidu undertook to make clothes for the soldiers. 

Though Gandhi took part in the war as a matter ofduty^ he had to 
offer "miniature satyagraha” against the high-handednm of the 
commanding officer who tried to boss over Indians in all matters and 
over thdr heads appointed English students as their section leaders. 
Gandhi strongly prot^ted against this procedure and after many 
conferences and much correspondence with the officer and the 
Under-secretary of State for India^ a compromise was amved at 
and things moved more smoothly. 

Gandhi’s health was delicate^ but he began to take part in the 
drill, often w^alking to tlic appointed place, about two miles from his 
residence. This r^ultcd in pleurisy but even in this condition he 
went to a week-end camp and attended to the complaints of the 
Indian volunteers. 

By October Gokhale returned to London. Gandhi and KaUen- 
bach often visited him and talked about the war. Gokhale showed 
much interest in Gandhi’s health. He was distressed to know that 
his obstinate disciple, in spite of pleurisy, was carrying on dietetic 
experiments, Gandhi’s diet tlien consisted, among other things, of 
groundnuts, ripe and unripe bananas, lemon, olive oil, tomatoes and 
grapes. He completely eschewed milk, cereals, pulses and other 
things. Dr. Jivraj Mehta treated Gandhi and was pressing him to 
resume milk diet and cereals without success. As the matter reached 
Gokhale’s ears, he tried to persuade Gandhi to take whatever the 
doctor prescribed for his health. After much discussion with Kallen- 
bach, Gandhi now agreed to accept the doctor’s advice except for 
milk and meat. But soon he went back to fruits and nuts after Gokhale 
left England. 

The pleurisy persisted, and Gandhi consulted Dr. Ailinson, who 
treated diseases by dietetic modification. The doctor put Gandhi on 
plain brown bread, raw vegetables such as beet, radish, onion and 
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otlicr tubers and greens, and also fresh fruit, mairdy oranges* Owing 
to Ills vvtak condition Gandhi could not long persist in the exper¬ 
iment and now he was permitted to have groundnut butter or oUve 
oil and take cooked vegetables with rice* 

For many days Gandhi was obliged to keep mostly m bed* Mr* 
Roberts, Under-sccrctaiy of State^ ^dsited Gandhi and said: 
would strongly advise you to gel back to India for it is only there 
that you can be completely cured. It, after your recovery, you should 
find the war sdll going on, you will have many opportunities there 
of rendering help. As it is, I do not regard w^hat you have already 
done as by any means a mean contribution,"^ 

Owing to deterioration in his condition and relapses in Kasturbai"s 
health, Gandhi accepted Mr. Roberts* advice and began to make 
preparations to return to India. 

Kallenbach who had accompanied Gandhi to England, with a 
view to going to India, unfortunately could not get his passport 
being a German. To GandhFs request, Lord Hardinge cabled: 
“Regret Government of India not prepared to take any such 
It was a shock to Gandhi and KalJenbach. They looked fomard to 
meet again which they did some twenty years after in India. But 
never again could they stay together. Hermann KaJlenbach died in 
South Africa in 1945. 

Gandhi and Kasturbai were entertained at a farewell reception at 
Westminster Palace Hotel, prior to their departure for India. 
In the course of his reply Gandhi said: “My wife and myself arc 
returning to die motherland with our work unaccomplished and 
broken health, but I wish nevertheless, to use the language of hope* 
1 had pleaded hard with Mr. Roberts that some place should be 
found for me, but my health has not permitted and the doctors have 
been obdurate, I have not resigned from the corps. If in my mother¬ 
land I should be restored to strength, and hostilities sdO continue^ I 
intend to come back, directly the summons reach me. As for my work 
in South Africa, it has been purely a matter of duty and carrier no 
merit with it and my only aspiration on my return to the motherland 
is to do my duty. I have been practically an crilc for twenty^fivc 
ycar^ and my friend and master Mr* Gokhalc has warned me not to 
speak of Indian quesdons a$ India is a foreign land to me^ But the 
India of my imagination is an India unrivalled in the w^orld, an India 
where the most spiritual treasures are to be found. And it is my 
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dream and hope that the conncctioti between India and England 
might be a source of spiritual comfort and uplifting to the whole 
world at large,” 

On December 19 Gandhi and Kasturbai sailed for India as second- 
class passengers because a third-class passage was not available on 
P* &: O. steamers. Gandhi embarked the steamer with bandaged ribs 
in adhesive plaster. 

Conditions in India at the time of Gandhi’s return were dis¬ 
heartening. A hush had fallen over the country. From all sides came 
the question;, *''\Vhat shall we do next?” 

After sbfi long years of exile Tilak^ who had not received the benefit 
cither of the Delhi Durbar or that of normal remission^ was at long 
last secretly brought from Mandalay and liberated in front of his 
residence in Poona, at midnight^ on June 17* At a welcome meeting 
held on June 21, the JLokamanya saidi “^Vhen after six years* 
ah^nce, I return home and begin to renew my acquaintance with 
the world* r find myself in the position of Ri p Van Winkle. I was kept 
by the authorities in inch a rigprous seclusion that it seemed that 
they desired that I should forget the world and be forgotten by it. 
However, I have not forgotten the people, and 1 am glad to notice 
that the people have not forgotten me. I can only assure the public 
that separation for she long years conld not diminish my love for 
them and that I am willing and ready to serve in the same manner 
and in the same relation and in the same capacity which belonged 
to me six years before, though it may be, I shah have to modify the 
course a litde.” 

Mrs» Besant had gone to England to advocate Home Rule for 
India. Her mission in England failed but she returned to India to 
agitate for Home Rule. **The price of India's loyalty is India’s 
freedom” was her motto and leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Jinnah supported her. 

When the war broke out all parties, with the excepdon of the 
terrorist group, declared their support and loyalty to the Britbh 
Empire. ”At such a crisis,” observed Tilak, ^*it is the duty of every 
Indianp be he great or small, rich or poor, to support and assist His 
Majesty's Government to the best of his ability.” 

Mrs. Besant thought this to be a most opportune moment for 
bringing together the Moderates and the Extremists. However, the 
negodations for a compromise among Congressmen resulted in a 
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were pitted against each other in a bitter controvert. The Moderates 
were afraid that Tilak would capture the Congress and advocate 
Home Rule for India. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta stood against the 
admission of Tilak with his “firebrands"" into the Congress camp. 

The Congress met in Madras on December s8. The pavilion was 
decorated with the portraits of their Imperial Majesties and the 
Royal Arms. When the Governor of Madras, Lord Pcntland,, paid a 
visit to the Congress, he was greeted with cheers. 

The Congress passed a resolution expressing loyalty to the throne 
and it laid sirss on equal rights of citizenship 33 well as the enrol¬ 
ment, ‘^without distinedon of race or class”, of "^citizen-soldiers of 
the empire". The pride of the nation in its troops in the firing-line 
was w^aimly expressed* 

Mrs. Besant declared: “India docs not chaffer with the blood of 
her sons and the proud tears of her daughters in exchange for so much 
liberty^ so much right. India claims the righ'l, as a nation, to justice 
among the peoples of the empire. Ine^ia asked for this before the war. 
India will ask for it aflcr the war, but not as a reward but as a right 
docs she ask for it. On that there must be no mistake." 

This Congress placed on record “its warm appreciation of, and ad- 
miradon for, the heroic endeavours of Mr, Gandhi and his follower, 
and their unparalleled sacrifice and suffering in their struggle for 
the maintenance of the self-respect of India and the redrBs of Indian 
grievances,” The Congress put on record its appreciadon of the 
invaluable services of Gokhalc throughout the struggle in bringing 
about the present settlement. 

Gandhi missed the session of the Congress as he was still on the 
high seas. Before he reached India, the party headed by Maganlal 
Gandhi which had started from Phoenix had arrived. According to 
his original plan, Gandhi was to have preceded them, but his pre- 
occupadon in England with the war upset all his calculations. He 
wanted the Fhoenixites to lead the life they' bad led at Phoenix. 
Therefore, Gandhi sought the help of Andrews for accommodating 
them together in a congenial place. They were first put in the 
Gurukul, Kangri, where Swami Shraddhanand treated them with 
generosity. After this they were put in the Santiniketan ashram, 
where Rabindranath Tagore showered upon them hospitality and 
affection. 
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In aJcttcr to Gandhi, Rabludrafiath Tagore wrote: 

** That you could think of my school as the right and the likely 
place where your Phoenix boys could take shelter when they arc in 
India has given me real pleasnrc^aod that pleasure has been greatly 
enhanced when I saw those dear boys in that place. We all feel that 
their influence will be of great value to our boys and I hope that they 
in their turn ^ill gain something w^hich will make their stay in 
Santiniketan fruitfuL I write thb letter to thank you for allowing 
your boys to become our boys as well and thus form a living link in 
the sadkiina of both of our lives.” 
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Return Of The Hero 

1915 

Gandhj amved in Bombay by the stoamer Arabia on January g* 
1915. The Indian leadens did not wait for him to land but met 
him 00 the steamer upon its arriva]* and hU landing took piacc, by 
permission of the authorities, at the ApoUo Bunder an honour shared 
with Royalty^ by Viceroys and India s most distiiigiiished sons. He 
was met on board by a deputation consisting of Narottam Mora^i 
Gokuldas, J. B. Peut, B. G. Homiman and oth^p. At the quay he was 
received by hundreds of people* It had been proposed that there 
should be a public reception at Apollo funder and that subsequently 
Gandlii and Kasturbal should be taken in procession. But the autho¬ 
rities did not look with favour on this proposal and arrangements for 
the reception had to be modified accordingly* 

As soon as Gandhi touched Indian, soih he took to swadeshi dress^ 
a KathJaw'adi cloak, turban and dhoti, all made of Indian mill cloth. 
His arrival was widely publicized* In a press mterview, he said: "For 
the present as Mr* Gokhalc has very properly pointed out, I having 
been out of India for $iO long, have no business to form any de&nite 
conclusion about matters essendaliy Indian, and that I should pass 
some time here* as an obser^^er and a student. This 1 have promised 
to do, and I hope to carry out my promise/^ 

Gandhi stayed at Santa Cmz in Revasliankar JhaverPs house. 
Though he w^as living in a suburb of Bombay, the journalists would 
not leave him alone, "I propose to remain in India and serv^e the 
motherland for the rest of my days/" said Gandhi* The recepdotis id 
B ombay W'cre numerous, and they gave an opportunity to Gandhi 
to e^prCK his views. There was always something unusual about them* 
On January a crowded gathering met to honour Gandhi and 
Kasturbai. Every community in the city was represented. Over 600 
of the elite of Bombay had accepted the invitation and two hundred 
more people smuggled themselves into jehangir Pedt^s house. In 
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those palatial surroundings of dazzling splendour, Gandhi, in his 
Kathiawadi dress, looked a complete misfit. Pherozeshah Mehta 
said that he did not think it was necessary for him to tell the audience 
anything about the life and career of Gandhi» For the last few years 
the whole country had resounded with the tale of his great deeds, his 
courage and great moral qualities, his labours and his suffciingB in 
the cause of the Indians in South Africa, in enabling them to assert 
and maintain their self-respect and their honour. They were, there¬ 
fore, all proud of Mr. Gandhi and he would take leave to say, they 
were prouder still of Mrs. Gandhi. There was no more pathetic thing 
in the whole campaign which Gandhi waged in Soutii Africa than the 
incident of Kasturbai insisting upon standing shoulder to shoulder 
with him in die fight and the sufferings and privations he was pre¬ 
pared to undergo. Gandhi had already told them that he meant to 
devote the rest of his life to Indian work here. Gandhi had shown that 
he w'ould combine the greatest qualities of courage and heroism with 
the greatest loyalty, and at this dme, it was no small thing to think 
that his exertions had hrougljt about such a state of things that the 
Indians in South Africa could stand side by side with them, in their 
expressions of enthusiastic and devoted loyalty to the British Crown, 

Replying to the speech Gandhi said that he had felt that he would 
be more at home in his own motherland than he used to be in South 
Africa, among hU own countrymen. But during the three days that 
they had passed in Bombay, they had felt—and he thought he was 
voicing the feelings of his wife too—that they had been much more 
at home among those indentured Indians, who were the truest heroes 
of India, They felt that they were indeed In strange company in 
die dty of Bombay. 

The burden of Gandhi's replies at most receptions was that the 
people had honoured Kasturbai, “as the wife of the great Gandhi.” 
He, however, had no knowledge of "the great Gandhi”, Hither¬ 
to, he said, the people in India had known nothing of his failures. 
All the news that they had received related to his successes. Here 
people would now see them in the naked light, and would see their 
faults, and anticipating such faults and failures, he asked the people 
to overlook them, and with that appeal, Gandhi said,he, as a humble 
servant, would commence the service of the motherland. 

The Gujarati community gave a special reception to Gandhi. Mr. 
Jinnah delivered a welcome speech in English. Most of the other 
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speeclies were also in English, bat Gandhi expressed his thanks in 
Gujarati, declaring his ‘^aniality for Gujarati and Hindustani” and 
entering his protest against the use of English in a Gujarati gathering. 

The Governor of Bombay, Lord Willingdonj expressed his desire 
to Gokhale to meet Gandhi, Gandhi saw him before leaving the 
city. After the usual inquiries, the Governor said: ask one tiling of 
you. I would like you to come and see me whenever you propose to 
take any steps concerning Government*” Gandhi replied, *T can very 
easily give the promise, inasmuch as it is my rule, as a satyagrahi, to 
understand the viewpoint of the party I propose to deal with^ and to 
try to agree with him, as far as may be possible.” 

The Governor thanked Gandhi and said: ”You may come to me 
whenever you like, and you will sec that my Government do not 
wilfully do anything wrong.” 

Gandhi then left for Poona to see Gokhale. He spent sometime at 
the Servants of India Society where he was given a party, with fruits 
and nuts, by Gokhale, on January^ 13, Gokhale was very keen that 
Gandhi should join the society. So wa^Gandhi himself But the mem¬ 
bers felt that as there was a difference between his Ideals and methods 
of w^ork and theirs, it might not be proper for him to join the society 
immediately. am hoping that they will accept you, but if they 
don't, you will not for a moment think that they are lacking in respect 
or love for you,” said Gokhale. ^They are hesitating to lake any risk, 
lest their high regard for you should be jeopardized. But ^vhether you 
are formally admitted as a member or not, I am going to look upon 
you as one.” 

Gokiiale took Gandhi under hb protection* As soon as Gandhi 
mentioned to him his desire to found an ashram and settle there witlj 
bis Phoenix inmates, Gokhale made an offer: “Whatever may be the 
result of your talks wltli the members, you must look to me for the 
expenses of the ashram, w^hich I will regard as my own*” GokhaJe 
asked a colleague to open an account for Gandhi in the society's 
books, and to give him whatever he might require for the ashram and 
for public expenses. Gandhi later noted down his reaction to his first 
meeting with Gokhale: "Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had seemed to me 
like the Himalayas, Lokamanya Tilak like the ocean* But Gokhale 
was as the Ganges. The Himalayas was unscalable, and one could 
not easily launch forth on the sea, but ihe Ganges invited one to its 
bosom*” 
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In the middle of January Gandhi went to Rajkot and For bandar 
to meet hts relatives. He always travelled third* dressed like a jKior 
passenger. He discarded his cu mbrous doak and white scarf* and wore 
a shirty a dhoti and put on a cheap Kashmiri cap. 

At Wadhwan^ an intermediate station* Motiiah a noted public 
worker and a tailor by profession* met Gandhi* and acquainted him 
with the hardships the railway passengers had to undergo* as a 
result of the notorious Viramgam customs. 

*^Arc you prepared to goto jail Gandhi asked abruptly, *’®VVe will 
certainly go to jail* provided you lead replied MotilaL “As 
Kadua wadis* we have the first right on you, of course we do not mean 
to detain you now* but you must promise to halt here on your return 
journey. You may trust us to respond as soon as you summon us.” 

Wherever Gandhi went about in Kathiawad* he heard complaints 
about the Viramgam customs cordoi^- He collected and read the 
literature available on the subject, convinced himself that the com¬ 
plaint w^ere genuine^ and opened coiTKpondencc with the Bombay 
Government. *^If it had been yi our hands* w^e should have removed 
the cordon long ago,” Governor replied, “You should approach the 
Government of India.” The private secretary of Lord Willingdoii 
deplored Gandhi's reference to the launching of die satyagraha in 
a speech which he had delivered at Bagasra, in Kathiawad. “This 
was no threat,” said Gandhi. “It was educating the people. It is my 
duty to place before the people all the Icgitimace remedies for 
grievances, A nation that wants to come into its own ought to know all 
the ways and means to freedom* Usually they include violence as the 
last remedy. Satyagraha, on the other hand* is an absolutely non¬ 
violent weapon. I regard it as my duty to explain its practice and its 
limitations to the people, I have no doubt that the British Govern¬ 
ment b a powerful government, hut I have no doubt that satyagraha 
is a sovereign remedy.” 

Gandhi communicated with the Government of India but got no 
reply beyond an acknowledgement. It was only when he had an 
oetadon to meet Lord Chelmsford, later in 1917* that redress could 
be had. Within a few days of this interview* the Viramgam customs 
cordon was removed. 

Gandhi hardly stayed a month in Kathiawad. From Rajkot, he 
proceeded to Bolpur to meet his Phoenix disciples and his friends. 
He and Kagturbat arrived at Sandniketan on February^ 17* but 
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missed Tagore, who was on tour* The poet was to return soon. In a 
letter to Andrews he wrote: *T hope that Maliatma and Mrs. Gandhi 
have arrived in Bolpur.'* 

In reply to the address, presented by the teachers and students* 
Gandhi said: ^"Thc delight I feel today, I have rie\'er experienced 
before. Though Rabindranath, the GurudeVj h not prraent here, yet 
we feel his presence in our hearts* I am particularly happy to find 
that you have arranged for the reception in the Indian manner. We 
were received with great pomp in Bombay, but there was nothing in 
it to make us happy. For there the western modes had been carefiiily 
imitated. We shall move to our goal in the manner of the East, not 
in the manner of the West, for we are of the East* We shaD grow in 
the beautiJul manners and customs of India and, true to her spirit, 
make friends with nations having different ideals. Indccdj through 
her oriental culture India will establish friendly relations with the 
eastern and the western worlds* Today I have become very thick with 
this ashram in Bengal, I am no stranger to you. I also liked the distant 
Africaj because the Indians there ha%e not given up their national 
habit.^ and customs.” 

At Sajitiniket an he met some of his future com rades — Kaka Kalel- 
kar and Chintaman Shastri, who taught Sanskrit here. The presence 
of Andrews and Pearson helped Gandhi to mix with the students and 
teachers* For a change he introduced self-help; he convinced the 
inmates of the necessity of cooking their food themselves* 

Gandhi had hardly stayed a week at Saminiketan, when he re¬ 
ceived from Poona a telegram announcing Gokhale^s death. An 
immediate meeting w^as called to express grief. set out to find a 
true hero and I found only one in the whole of India,” said Gandhi, 
"‘That hero was Gokhale.'’' As a sign of mourning^ he decided to 
remain barefoot for a year. iUler the meeting, Gandhi, along with 
Kasturbai and Maganlal^ started for Poona. 

On arrival in Poona, on February 2a, Gandhi straight went to the 
soacty’s headquarters. He once again expressed his desire to join the 
Servants of India Society. “Whilst Gokhalc was there I did not have 
to seek admission as a member,’" he thought* Now that he was gone, 
Gandhi was ihrowTi on his own resources, and he felt that it was his 
duty to seek admission. That, he thought, would please Gokhale''s 
spirit. The members of the society were divided. One section favoured 
Gandhi's admission, and the other was strongly against it. The 
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mcrribci^ dispersed after a prolonged dbeossionj the final decision 
being postponed to a later date * “After much deliberations it has 
been decided, owing to certain differences of views, at Mr. Gandhi’s 
own request and conformably to Mr. Gokhale’s intention^ that he 
should tour round the country for one year under rule 17 of the con- 
Stitutiorij before the question of his joining the Servants of India 
Society should be finally settled.” 

With such a sharp division amongst the members of the society, 
Gandhi preferred to withdraw his application for admbdon. “There¬ 
in I thought lay my loyalty to the society and Gokhale,” He wrote to 
Srinivasa Sastri, the president of the society, asking him not to hold 
the adjourned meeting at all. “The withdrawal of my application 
made me truly a member of the society,” thought Gandhi* 

To gain a first-hand picture of India, Gandhi travelled far and 
wide. On the way to Rangoon he halted at Calcutta» where he was a 
guest of Bhupendranath Easu, The host had to readjust the menu to 
suit Gandhi who was llien a strict fruitarian. 

In Calcutta Gandhi addres^d the students. He said that though 
it was the command of Gokhale that, during the year, he should keep 
his ears open but hi$ mouth shut, he could not resist the temptation 
of addressing the students. He observed that politics should not be a 
sealed book to the student community, but politics should not be 
divorced from religion. He knew that some of the students of his 
country were firedj no doubts with love for thdr countr>'j but they 
did not know how they should love her best* He believed that some 
of them resorted to nefarious means, because they did not work in the 
fear of God but in the fear of man. He was there to tell them that if he 
was for sedidon, he must speak out sedition und think Loudly, and 
take ilic consequences. If the young men had a programme for the 
country, let them place it openly before the public.Gandhi con¬ 
cluded his address with an appeal to the youth to be relipous and be 
guided by a spirit of religion and morality. He w^ould be prepared to 
accept their guidanec and was prepared to die with them. But if they 
%1'anled to telroriEe the country^ he would rise against them. 

Gandhi sailed for Rangoon as a deck passenger. The tw^o days" 
voyage was an ordeal to him. He complained of dirt and discomfort 
to the authoritia and found improvement on his return journey* 

On March 6 Gandhi visited Santiniketan, w^here Tagore welcomed 
him in jrerson* 
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The Kumbha MeJa, a fair held at Hard war once every twelve 
years, fell m 1915. Gandhi was not anxious to attend but he very 
much wanted to meet Mahatma MunshirarHj later known as Swami 
Shraddhanand. The Servants of India Society had deputed a volun¬ 
teer corps under Pandit Kunzru for service at the Kumbha Mela. 
The Phoenbt party led by Maganlal was there to assist them and 
Gandhi joined his parly. 

At Hard war Gandhi came to obser^T more of the pilgriim’ hypo¬ 
crisy and slovenliness than of tlieir piety. Even the so-called sadhus 
belonged to the same category* Spectacles such as the five-footed cow, 
meant to exploit the ignorant of their money, revolted him. Gandhi 
wanted to impose some act of self-denial on himself for the iniquity 
prevailing there and for the lavUh entertainment extended 10 him by 
the Indian ho$t$* He, therefore, decided to limit the articles of his diet 
and to have his final meal before sunset * So Gandh i pledge himself 
n(r.'erj whilst in India, to take more than five varieties of food- 
condiments includcd^ — in twenty-four hours/ 

Gandhi w^ent to Gunikul to meet Mahatma Munshiram. During 
his stay he held discussions with the teachers about the iiecmity of 
introducing industrial training in the Gunikul school. The acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into friendship. 

From GuryJtul, Gandhi made a pilgrimage to the Lalcshman Jhula, 
a hanging bridge over the Ganges, on foot in two stages. Many san- 
yasb met him on the way* One of them was particularly attracted 
towards Gandhi. He was pained to miss the jhikka on Gandhi’s head 
and the sacred thread about his neck. The sanyast pointed out that 
those two external symbols of Hindubm every Hindu ought to wear* 
As a Vaishnava Gandhi had worn the shiMa but on the eve of his 
going to England, he got rid of it. He did so not to look^^a barbarian 
in the eyes of the EnglLshmcn”. Gandhi, therefore, promised the 
saiiyasi to wear sMAAuf as he had discarded it "Trom a false sense of 
shame*". But the sacred thread, he would not consent to wear, “when 
countless Hindus can go without it and yet remain Hindus*” 

He was charmed with the natural scenery of die Himalayas. *T 
bowed my head m reverence to our ancestoris for their sense of the 
beautiful in nature, and for their foresight in investing beautiful 
marufestations of nature with a religious significance.*’ He was pained 
to sec such beauty-spots being desecrated by the descendants of the 
great seers. It filled him with agony to see people performing natural 
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functions on the thoroughfares and river banks^ when they could 
easily have gone a Uttlc further away from public haunts. 

The modem iron suspension bridge over the Ganges, instead of the 
fine rope bridge of Lakshntan Jhula, was not to Gandhi^s liking: 
“The iron bridge is entirely out of place in such surroundings and 
rnais their beauty.” Across the bridge, Gandhi was disappointed to 
sec nothing but a number of ^‘shabby-looldng sheds of galvanized 
iron sheets”* 

In April he arrived in Madras* accompanied by Ka$turbaj. The 
two alighted from a third-class compartment with a bundle of clothes 
as though they were a family of poor peasants. On the platform a 
strong contingent of leading citizens garlanded him and the crowd 
cheered him heartily* Natesan was his host. When he and Kasturbai 
were shown their apartments furnished with what seemed to Nathan 
the minimum requisites of decent accommodation—tw^o cots* a 
chair* a table and a desk-—Gandhi asked for the removal of these 
emblems of luxury. Hc^ preferred the bare unfuniishcd rooms. 

The citizens of Madras gathered to do honour to him at the Victoria 
Hall on April stt. As aecrelarj^ of the Indian South Africa League 
Natesan read the address: *Tn the ample roll of those that have 
served this common motherland of ours, few can rival and none can 
excel you in the record of the things accomplished. You embody to 
the present gcucradon the godliness and profound wisdom of the 
saint* Mrs* Gandhi is to us the incarnation of vrifely virtue^ living in 
and for her husband and following him like a shadow^ m plenty and 
poverty* in joy and tribulation, at home, in jail, and on the march.” 

Replying to the address couched in poetic English* Gandhi said: 

“If one-tcoth of the language that has been used in this address is 
deserved by us* what language do you propose to use for those who 
have lost their lives, and therdbre, finished their work, on behalf of 
your suffering countrymen in South Africa? What language do you 
propose to use for Nagappan* Narayanaswatny* lads of seventeen or 
eighteen years, who braved in simple faith all the trials* all the suffer¬ 
ings, and all the indigntdes for the sake of the honour of the mother¬ 
land? What language do you propose to use with rcfercticc to 
Valljamma* a sweet girl of sixteen years* who was discharged from 
Marirtburg prison* skin ajid bone* suffering from fever to w^hich she 
succumbed after about a month's time? You have said that I inspired 
those great men and women* but 1 cannot accept that proposidon* 
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It they, the simple-minded folk* who worked ^iway in faith, 
never expecting the slightest reward, who inspired me to the proper 
levch artd who compelled me by thdr great sacrificCj by thdr great 
faith, by their great trust in the great God to do the work that I w^as 
able to do. It is my misfortune that I and my wife have been obliged 
to work in the limelight, and you have magnified out of all proportion 
this little work w^e have been able to do/^ 

“They deserve the crown which you would seek to impose upon 
us,” he nddcd+ ^'These young men deserve aU the adjectives that 
you have so affectionately, but blindly, lavished upon ns. It w^as not 
only the Hindus who struggled, but there were Muslims, Farsis and 
Christians^ and almost every' part of India was represented in the 
struggle. They realized the common danger, and they realized ulso 
what their destiny was as Indians, and it was they, and they alone, 
who matched the soul force against the physical force." 

Gandhi gave refreshingly original views on every occasion. Pro^ 
posing the toast of the British Empire at thd Madras Law' Dinner, 
he said: **As a passive rcsistcr, I discovered that a passive resistor 
has to make go^ bis claim to passive resistance, no matter under 
what circumstances he finds himsclfj and I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals w'ith which I have fallen in love 
and one of those ideals Is that every subject of the British Empire 
has the freest scope possible for his energies and honour, and 
whatever he thinks is due to his conscience. I think that this is true 
of the British Empire, as it is not true of any other government* 
I feelj as you here perhaps know^ that I am no lover of any 
government and I have more than once said that that government 
is best which governs least* And 1 have found that it is possible for 
me to be governed least under the Birtish Empire. Hence my loyalty 
to the British Empire.” 

On April 27 Gandhi addressed the studeoU at the Y.M.C,A., 
Srinivasa Sastri occupying the chair: 

“Madras has wcllnigh exhausted the English vocabulary in using 
adjectives of virtue with reference to my wife and myself and , if 1 may 
be called upon to give an opinion as to where I have been smothered 
with kindness, love and attention, I would have to say: it is Madras* 
But as 1 have said so often, 1 believed it of Madras, So it is no wonder 
that you are lavishing all these kindnesses with unparallded genero¬ 
sity, and now the worthy president of the Servants of India Society^ 
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under which society I am going through a period of probation— 
has, if I may say so, capped it all Am I worthy of these things? My 
answer from the innermost recesses of my heart is an emphatic *No\ 
But I have come to India to become worthy of cveiy' adjective that 
you may u$e, and aU my life will certainly be dedicated to prove 
worthy of them, if I am able to be a worthy servant* 

^*And so it is that you have sung that beautiful national song, on 
hearing of which all of us sprang to our feet. The poet ha$ lavished aJl 
the adjectives that he possibly could to describe Mother India. He 
describes Mother India a$ sweet-smiling, sweet-spcating, fragrantp 
all-powerful, all-good, truthful, land flowing with mill and honey, 
land having ripe fields, fruits and grains, land Inhabited by a race of 
men of whom we have only a picture in the great Golden Age. He 
pictures 10 us a land wliich shall embrace in its possession the whole 
of the world, the whole of humanity by the might of rights not of 
physical power but of soul power* Can we sing that hymn? I asked 
myselfj ^Can I, by any right, spring to my feet, when I listen to that 
song?" The poet^ no doubt^ gave us a picture for our realization, the 
words of which simply remain prophetic^ and it is for you, the hope 
of India, to realize ev^cry word that the poet has said in describing 
this motherland of ours. Today I feel that iJiese adjectives are very 
lai^ely misplaced in his description of the motherland, and it is for 
you and for me to make good the claim that the poet has advanced 
on behalf of hb motherland. 

“VoUj the students of Madras, as well as the studeats all over 
India, are you receiving an education which will draw the best out 
of you, or is it an education which has become a factory for making 
government employees or clerks in commercial offices? Is the goal of 
the education that you arc rccdving mere services, mere employTiient 
whether in the govemmctit departments or other departments? If 
that be the goal of your education, if that is tlic goal that you have 
set before yourselves, I feel and I fear, that the rision that the poet 
pictured for liinisclf Is far from being realked* As you have heard me 
say, perhaps, or as you have read, I am and I have been a determined 
opponent of modem civilization* I want you to turn your eyes today 
upon what is going on in Europe^ and if you have come to the 
conclusion that Europe Is today groaning under the heels of that 
modem civnlizatlonj then you and your ciders vrill have to think 
twice before you can emulate that civilization in our motherland* 
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But I have been told: 'How can we help it, seeing that our rulm 
bring that culture to our motherland?" Do not make any mistake 
about it at alL I do not for one moment believe that it is for any 
rulers to bring that culture to you* unless you are prepared to accept 
it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture before us, I dunk that 
we have forces within ounielvcs to enable us to reject that culture 
without having to reject the rulers themselves. I have said on many 
a platform that the British race is vridi us. I decline to go into the 
reasons why that race is with us, but 1 do believe that it is posrible 
for India, if she would but live up to the traditions of the sages of 
whom you have heard from our worthy president* to transmit a 
message through this great race, a message not of physical might, 
but a message of love. And then, it will be your privilege to conquer 
the conquerors not by shedding blood but by sheer force of spiritual 
predominance. When I consider what is going on today in India, I 
think it is necessary for us to say what out opinion is in connection 
with the political assassinations and political dacoities. I feci that 
these are purely a foreign importation which cannot take root in 
this land. But you, the student world' have to beware, lest mentally 
or morally you give one thought of approval to tins kind of terrorism^ 
I, as a passive rcsister, will give you another thing verj' substantial 
for it. TcrroriEc yourself; search within; by all means resist tyranny 
wherever you find it; by all means resist encroachment upon your 
liberty, but not by shedding the blood of the tyrant* Xhat i$ not 
W'hat is taught by our religion. Our religion is based upon ahimsa, 
which in its active form is nothing bul love* love not only to our 
neighbours, not only to our friends, but love even to those who may 
be our enemies. 

“ One w'ord more in connection with the same thing. I think that 
if we were to practise truth, to practise ahimsaj we must immediately 
see that we also practise fearlessness. If our rulers arc doing what in 
our opinion is wrong, and if wt fed it our duty to let them hear our 
advice* even though it may be considered sedition, I urge you to 
speak sedition—but at your peril, you must be prepared to suffer the 
consequences^ And when you arc ready to suffer the consequences 
and not hit below the belt, then I think you will have made good 
your right to have your advice heard even by the Government* 

**I ally myself to the British Government, because I believe that it 
is possible for me to claim equal partnership with every subject of 
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the British Empire. I today claim that equal partnership. 1 do not 
belong to a subject raccj I do not call myself a subject race. But there 
is this thing; it is not for the British govemon to give you, it is for 
you to take the thing. I want and I can take the thing. That I want 
only by discharging my obligatiom. Max Mtiller has told us—we 
need not go to Max Mnller to interpret our own religion, but he 
says—our religion consists in four Ictier^s y-u-t-y’ and not in the five 
letters r-i-g-h-t\ And if you believe that all that we want can flow 
from a better discharge of our duty, then think alw a jra of your dutyp 
and fighting along those lines you will have no fear of any man, you 
will fear only God, ITiat is the message that my master—if I may 
say so, your master too — Mr. Gokhaie has given to us. What is that 
message then? It is in the constitution of the Servants of India Society 
and that is the message by which 1 wish to be guided in my life* The 
message is to spiritualLzc the pohtical life and the political institutions 
of the country* We must immediately set about realizing it in 
practice, rhen students cannot be away from politics. Politics is as 
essential to them as religion.^ Politics cannot be divorced from 
religion* My views may not be acceptable to yoUj J know. All the 
same I can only give you what is stirring me to my very depthsp On 
the authority of my experiences in South Africa I claim that your 
countiymcn w^ho had not that modern culture, but who had that 
strength of the rishis of old, who have inherited the i^pai^haTyn per¬ 
formed by the riskiSf without haxdng known a single word of English 
literature and without having known anything whatsoever of the 
present modern culture, they were able to rise to their full height* 
And what has been possible for the uneducated and ilUtemtc 
countrymen of ours lu ^uth Africa is ten timc^ possible for you and 
for me today in this sacred land of ours. May that be your privilege 
and may that be my prix'ilege!” 

Gandhi travelled for a month in South India, Wherever he went 
he was received with great enthusiasm* He used no soft words. He 
battered at the citadel of orthodoxy* At Mayavaram, Gandhi made 
a sensational speech: "It was quite by accident that 1 had the great 
pleasure of receiving an address from my pancfmma brethren, and 
then they said that they were without convenience for drinking 
water, they were without convenience for living supplies, and they 
could not buy or hold land* It was diJTicuU for llicm even to approach 
courts. Probably the last is due to their fear^ but a fear certainly not 
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due to themselves, and who is then responsibJe for this state of thinp? 
Do wc propose to perpetuate this state of things? Is it part of 
Hinduism? I do not know. I have now to kam what Hinduism really 
is. In so far as I have been able to study Hinduism outside India* I 
have felt that it is no part of real Hinduism to have in its hold a mass 
of people whom I would call untouchables. If it was proved to me 
that this is an essenda] part of Hinduism, I for one would declare 
myself an open rebel against Hinduism itself” 

Gandhi added that he did not agree much with the leaders of the 
country: “I feel that they are probably not discharging the sacred 
trust they have taken upon their shoulders; but I am sure I am 
studying or endeavouring to take wisdom from them, but I failed to 
take ihat wisdom. Whatever they do or w^hatever they say docs not 
somehow or other appeal tome.” He said: “I find here words of 
w^elcome in the English language. 1 find in the Congress programme 
a resolution on swadeshi. If you hold you arc swadeshi and yet print 
these in English, then I am not swadeshi. To me it seems inconsistent. 
1 have nothing to say against the Eng^sh language. But I do say that, 
if you kill the vernaculars and raise the English language on die 
tomb of die vernaculars^ then you are not favouring sw^adeshi in the 
right sense of the tenn. If you fed that I do not know Tamil, you 
should pardon me and teach me and ask me to karn Tamil, and I 
having your welcome in that beautiful language, if you translate 
it to me, then I should think you arc performing some part of the 
Congress programme. Then only I should think I am being taught 
true swadeshL” 

Gandhi concluded his speech by referring to the thousand hand-^ 
looms* which produced only sarb for women, "Ts swadeshi to be 
confined only to the women?” asked CandhT He advised the 
residents of Mayavaram to double this supply of handlooms: ^'You 
will have all your wants supplied by our own weavers and there will 
be no poverty in the land.” He did not spare either the chairman or 
the audience: "*1 ask you and ask our friend the president how far be 
IS indebted to foreign goods for his outfit, and if he can tell me that 
he has tried his utmost and still has failed to outfit himself or rather 
to fit himself with swadeshi clothing, and* therefore, he has got this 
stuff, I shall sit at his feet and learn a lesson. What I have been able 
to leam today is that it is entirdy possible for me, without any extra 
cost, to fit m>'5clf with sw adeshi clothing.” 
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At Bangalore^ he was dragged in a stately carriage* “LrCt us not 
spoil our public men by dragging them*” he implored. ^"Let them 
work silently. We should not encourage the thought, that one only 
has to workj became one will be honoured similarly. Let public men 
feel that they will be stoned^ they will be neglected and let them still 
love the countty; for service is its own reward/^ 

At the Social Conference in Nellore, he said: “Gokhale's lifCj his 
message^ his words, his methods^ have been to me a guiding star, and 
they will still remain an important guide; and we can best revere 
his memory by translating some part of hU life into our own. My life 
is dedicated to that, and I appeal to yoUi my countrymen, not to 
spoil us, not to isolate us in the service, not to overrate what we have 
done in South Africa. Let what is done in South *Africa be buried 
there. It is impostblc to stand here upon any reputadou we may 
have built in South Africa, You will spoil us for two reasons* Wc 
may lose our heads, and so be lost to the country* The other is 
that you may raise enormous expectations about us and disappoint¬ 
ment may at last be the result 

Gandhi travelled widely in South India. He went out of his way 
to sec two widows whose husbands had been shot during the South 
African struggle* In Madras Presidency Gandhi fdt inwardly that 
he was with his former colleagues in South Africa. His words Bowed 
naturally and he seemed to bear the key to hU future pre^amme. 


Satyagraka Ashram 


1915 

Severai. provinces claimed Gandhi. Swamj Shraddhatiand wanted 
him to settle in Hard war. Friends in Calcutta strongly recommended 
\^aidyanathadham. K.ajkot claimed him. Some fHexids pressed 
Gandhi to settle down in Ahmedabad arid they volunteered to help 
him in every possible way. Being a Gujarati, his choke fell on the 
ncrv€*(;€ntrc of Gujarat, 

Ahmedabad was a suitable place for his activities in many ways. 
As his chief programme was swadesht and as Ahmedabad was an 
ancient centre of handloom weaving, it was likely to be the most 
favourable field for die revival of cottage Industry, He thought he 
could influence the people most through his mother tongue, Gujarati. 
A no less important consideration was die monetary' help offered, 
Ahmedabad being the richest place in Gujarat, Gandhi thought its 
wealthy citizens could be easily induced to help a new activity. 

Gandhi, however, did not want to be vague about bis plans and 
principles. He made it clear to his friends that he would take the 
first opportunity of admitting an untouchable to his institution. He 
decided to found a settlement like the one in South Africa to train his 
co-workers, A barrister friend, Mr. Jivanlal Desai, offered to let his 
onc-storied bungalow in Kochrab, a small village near Ahmedabad, 
and Gandhi hired it. 

On May 35, 1915 an ashram was founded at Kochrab, His friends 
had suggested Gandhi several names, such as “Sevashratn" and 
“Tapovan”. Gandhi decided to call it “Satyagraha Ashram” as 
conveying both his goal and method of service. “Our creed is devo* 
tion to truth, and our business is the search for an insistence on 
truth,” There were in all about tw'cnty-five men and women as 
inmates of the ashram, among whom thirteen were Tamilians and 
the rest came from different parts of India, All lived as one family 
and had their meals in a common kitchen. They were divided into 
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three categories — m^inagetSi candidates and students. The object of 
the ashram was sen-ice of the mothcrlajid. It was considered essential 
to observe the vows of truth;, ahimsa, celibacyj non-stealiogj non- 
possession and control of the palate^ in order to serve the people 
cfTccdvely* Gandhi e?tplained the vows thus: 

The vow of truth : It is not enough that one ordinarily docs not 
resort to untruth; one ought to know that no deception may be 
practised even for the good of the country, that truth may require 
opposition even to one's parents and elders. Consider the celebrated 
example of Prahlad. 

The vow of ahimsa: It is not enough not to take the life of any 
living being. The follower of this vow may not hurt et'en those whom 
he believes to be unjust; he may not be angry with them, he must 
love them * thus he would oppose the tyranny whether of parents, 
governments or others^ but will ne^^er hurt the tyrant. The follow^cr 
of truth and ahimsa will conquer the tyrant by love, he will not 
carry out the tyrant's will but he will suffer punishment even unto 
death for disobeying his will ujotil the tyrant himself is conquered. 

The vow of celibacy: It is well nigh impossible to observe the 
foregoing two vows unless celibacy is also observed; for this vow it 
is not enough that one docs not look upon another woman with a 
lustful eye, he has so to control im animal passions that they will 
not be moved even in thought; if he is married, he will not have a 
carnal mind regarding his wifej but considering her as his lifelong 
friend, will ^tablish with her the relationship of perfect purity. 

Control of the palate: Until one has overcome the pleasures of the 
palate it b difficult to observe the foregoing vows, more especially 
that of celibacy. Control of the palate b, therefore, treated as a 
separate observance. One desirous of serving the country will believe 
that eating is necessary only for sustaining the body, he will, there¬ 
fore, daily regulate and purify hb diet and will either gradually or 
immediately, in aecordance with his ability, leave off such foods as 
may tend to stimulate animal passions or arc otherwise unnecessary. 

The vow of non-stealing: It b not enough not to steal what b 
commonly considered as other men*s property. It b theft, if we use 
article which we do not really need. Nature provides from day to 
day just enough and no more for our daily needs. 

The vow of non-possssion: It b not enough not to possess and 
keep much, but it is necessary not to keep anything which may not 
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be absolutely necessary for our bodily wants i thus if one can do 
without chairs^ one should do so* The follower of this vow will, 
by constantly ttuuklng thereover, simplify his life. 

Swadeshi and fearlessness are a logical corollary to the foregoing 
ashram observances: 

Swadeshi: It is inconsistent with truth to use article about which 
or about whose makcre there is a possibility of deception. Therefore* 
for instance, a votary of truth will not use articles manufactured in 
the mills of Manchester, Germany or India, for he does not know 
that there is no deception about them. Moreover, labourers suffer 
much in the mills. Use of fire in the mills causes enormous destruction 
of life besides killing labourers before their time. Fordgn goods and 
goods made by means of complicated machinery are, therefore* 
tabooed to a votary of ahimsa. Further reflcctiori will show that use of 
such goods will involve a breach of the vows of non-stcaUng and non- 
possession. We wear foreign goods in preference to simple goods 
made by our own handlooms, because custom attributes greater 
beauty to them. Artificial bcauufying of the body is a hindrance to a 
brahmachari; he will, therefore, avoid the use of any but the simplest 
goods. Therefore, the vow of swadeshi requires the use of simple and 
simply-made clothing to the e^cltiston of even buttons, foreign cuts, 
etc.* and so will swadeshi be applied to every department of life. 

who is acted upon by fear can hardly follow trutli or ahimsa. 
Managers will, therefore, endeavour to be free from the fear of kings, 
people, caste, families, thieves, robbers, ferocious animals, such as, 
tigers, and even deaths A truly fearless man will defend himself 
against others by truth force or soul forcej*’ said Gandhis 

Instructions at the ashram were given in an Indian language. 
Gandhi said: ^*It is the belief of the managers that no nation can 
make real progress by abandoning its own languages- they wilb 
therefore, train themselves through the medium of their respective 
vernaculars, and as they desire to be on terms of intirnacy with their 
brethren from all parts of India, they will learn the chief Indian 
language, and as Sanskrit is the key to all the Indian languages, they 
will learn that also.” 

In a country where the tendency of the people was to look down 
upon any manual labour, Gandhi started educating the teachers 
''Managers believe that body labour is a duty imposed by 
nature upon mankind* We may^ therefore, resort to bodily labour 
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alone for our sustenance, and use our mental and spiritual powers for 
the common good on])\ and as the largest percentage in the world 
lives upon agriculture, managers will devote some part of their time 
to working on the land ; and when such is not possible^ perform some 
other bodily labour. One of the chief causes of poverty in the land 
is the virtuaJ disappearance of spinning wheels and handlooms* The 
managers will, therefore, make a great effort to revive this industry 
by working upon handlooms themselvic^.” 

No one could occupy the status of a manager until he took the 
vovvs of the ashram. Even the candidates were expected to conform 
to the ashram observances, though they had not to take the vows. 
Both boys and girls, above the age of four years, were admitted as 
students, but the parents had to surrender all control over their 
children. The students were taught to observe the vows. They were 
taught the principles of religion, agriculture, hand loom weaving 
and literature. literary knowledge was imparted solely through the 
vernaculars. The curriculum included subjects like history, geo¬ 
graphy, mathematics and eoononiics. Learning of Sanskrit, Hindi 
and at least one Dravidian language was made obligatory, Urdu, 
Bengali, Tamil and Telugu characters were taught Englbh w^as 
considered a second lan^age. The full course of education was 
planned to last ten yeais* E\'ery effort was made from the very 
beginning not to ask oneself, “What shall I do for my maintenance 
if and when, I become an independent man?^* 

Upon reaching the age of majority , students were given the option 
of taking the ashram vows, or retiring from the ashram. Children 
were not permitted to visit their parents undl the whole course of 
study w^as completed. 

As a rulCj the simplest and a uniform style of clothing w™ worn by 
alL Food, which was served thrice, w^as extremely simple. Chillies 
were excluded altogether; no condiments were used, except salt, 
pqjpcr and turmeric. Milk and its products, “being often a cause of 
tuberculosis, and having the same stimulating qualities as mGat,"’' 
were sparingly used, if at all. But dried and fresh fruits were 
liberally supplied. The rules of dietetics and hygiene w'erc taught at 
length, and w'erc practised. 

■^ere w^as no vacation and no holiday's as a rule. But during two 
da>s in a week the ordinary routine was altered, and students had 
some leisure to attend to their private work. During three montlis in 
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a y^ar, those whose health permitted were given a chance to travel, 
mostly on fi>ot. 

Children were not admitted without being thoroughly examined 
as to their moral and mental condition. No fees were charged against 
either students or candidates^ but parents or members themselves 
were expected to contribute as much as they could afford towards 
the expenses of the ashram^ The sympathisicrs helped to run the 
ashram by donadons. 

Visitors were allowed but they were requested, during their stay, 
to observe the rules of the ashram. The parents of the inmates were 
especially welcome, but they were expected to bring with them 
thdr bedding and eadng utensils. 

The ashram had been in existence only a few months when Gandhi 
was put to an unexpected test. He received a letter from Amridal 
Thakkar alias Tliakkar Bapa, saying that a humble and honest 
untouchable family was d«irous of joining the ashram. After con¬ 
sulting his colleagues, Gandhi decided to accept the untouchable 
family, pro^'ided all its membci^ wcr& ready to abide by the rules 
of the ashram. The family consisted of Dudabhaij who had been a 
teacher in Bombay, his wife Danibehn^ and their daughter Laxmi. 
They all agreed to abide by the rules and were accepted. 

Their admission created a flutter amongst the sympathizers of the 
ashram. The very' first difficulty was found with regard to the use of 
the well. The mart in charge of the water-lift started looking at the 
ash rami tes as if they were all untouchables* He objected that drops 
of water from the ashramites' buckets would pollute him. So he took 
to swearing at them and molesting Dudabhai. 

Gandhi found himself on trial. He told every one to put up with 
the abuse at all cost* Here satyagraha resulted in a victory and the 
man became ashamed and ceased to bother them. All monetary 
help, however, was stopped. There were rumours of social boycott 
but Gandhi was now determined to stick to Ahmedabad and, if 
neccssaryv to shill the ashram to the untouchables' quarters and to 
live by manual labour. 

Soon the ashram funds ran out* To Gandhi's great surprise, some 
rich man one day drew up Im car near the ashnim quarters and 
told him that he wanted to give some help. When Gandhi said he 
would welcome it, the stranger brought on the next day Rs. 13,000, 
placed the donation in Gandhi^s hands and left* The anonymous 
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donor* who probably wanted to help a good cause without exposing 
himself to public censure^ was Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai^ a millowner* 

The monetary' crisb was now over for a year at least. There were 
aho some intern at fricrions over the untouchable fami ly but Gandhi 
won the battle. The Satyagraha Ashram now became the centre of 
his activities* 

The history' of the hand loom experiment in the ashram is vividly 
narrated by Maganlal Gandhi: 

"The first experiment was started in the Satyagraha Ashram in 
1915. For about ten months* we used to weave only khadi. Then 
those who had returned with an experience of wearing obtained out¬ 
side* began to weave broader and finer cloth* established fly-shuttle 
looms of the Madras type* and began sizing yam after the Madras 
fashion. But it was all amateur work and it could not come to the 
level of the work of those bom to the profession* We began 10 
experience difficulties in weaving. We had not yet produced cloth 
suitable for women. One of the ashram sisters was m the need of a 
garment. It was not easy to obtain a hand-woven one in the market. 
She expected that she w^ould be permitted to have a mill-woven one* 
but she was dbillmioned- She was told, * Weave what you require* 
or do without it/ Thb curt reply disappointed her^ and hurt her 
husband. But the disappointment and hurt were momentary* The 
beneficent rebuke had the desired effect. The husband went to the 
city and obtained twisted fine yam, such as would need no sizing, 
and began weaving out of it cloth of fifty inches width. The experi¬ 
ment was successful, and this gave a fillip to the enterprise. At the 
cud of 1916 there were three country looms and three fly-shuttle 
looms w'orking in the ashram. On the Indian new year day* we began 
to take stock of work done during the past year* Our w'ork was 
mainly weaving and the work at the end of fifteen months was not 
very creditable^ It was, therefore, resolved that, before the close of 
new year, every one should learn enough to be capable to weave 
cloth, sufficient for himself. And every one bent hb energies in the 
direction. In about six months^ dme four fly-shuttle looms were 
added. There were thus ten looms* in all, working at that time. We 
used to work nearly eight hours during the day* Mr; Gandhi himself 
worked nearly Four to five hours* on the loom. Three fly-shuttk 
looms used to turn out cloth of fort>^-five to fifty inches width and 
each turned out three to five yards of such doth at the end of the 
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day* Cloth of smaller breadth could be turned out at the rate of 
a yard per hour. That is to say, most of us began to turn out work 
earning in the market a daHy wage of eight to twelve annas 

While work of weaving wa$ thus going on apace, hand-spinning 
came to be introduced. The birth of khadi is dcpictod by Gandhi 
in the following words: 

'The beginnings of the fchadt movement had been more and more 
occupying my attention* I do not remember to have seen a hand loom 
or spinning wheel rill the year 1909, when I described it in my book 
Hind Swaraj as the panacea for India's growing pauperism. In that 
book I assume that anything that helped India to get rid of the 
grinding poverty of her masses would in the same process ^tablish 
swaraJ, Even in 1915, when I returned to India from South Africa, 
I had not actually seen a spinning wheel. When the Satyagraha 
Ashram at Sabarmari was founded we introduced a few hand looms 
there. But no sooner had we done this than we w^re hard up against 
another difficulty. All of us belonged either to the iibcra] profesions 
or to business; none of us was an artisan. We needed a weaving 
eitpert to teach us how to weave before we could work looms. One 
was at last obtained from PaJanpur, but he did not communicate to 
us the whole of his art Maganlal Gandhi, however, was not the one 
to be easily baffled* Possess^ of a natural gift for mechanics, he was 
able fully to master the art before long, and gradually several new 
weavers were trained up in the ashram. 

“The object that was set before us was to be able to clothe our¬ 
selves entirely in cloth manufactured by ourselves* We, therefore, 
discarded the use of mill-woven cloth made from Indian yam. The 
adoption of this practice brought us a world of experience* It enabled 
us to know from direct contact the living conditions among the 
weavers, the extent of their production, the handicaps in the way of 
their obtaining their yam supply, the manner in which they were 
being made victims of fraud, and their ever-growing indebtedness. 
We were not in a position immediately to manufacture the cloth we 
needed. So the time slipped by, and my impatience increased* I plied 
every chance visitor, who was likely to have any information about 
liand-spirtning, with questions about the art. It had been confined 
to women. If there w^as some stray spinner still surviving, in some 
obscure corner, only a member of that sex was likely to find out her 
whereabouts* 
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‘*In the year 1917 I uas taken by my Gujamti friends to preside at 
the Broach Educationai Conference* It was here that I discovered 
that remarkable lady, Gangabehn Majmudar. She was a widow, but 
her enterprising spirit knew no bounds. Her education^ in the 
accepted sense of the term, w^as not much^ But in courage and 
common sense she easily surpassed the general run of our educated 
women. She had already got rid of the curse of untouchability, and 
fearlessly moved among and served the supprssed classes. She had 
means of her own, and her needs were few. She had a wclbseasoncd 
constitution and went about everywhere without an escort. She felt 
quite at home on horseback. I came to know her more intimately at 
the Godhra Conference. To her I poured oul my grief about the 
charkha, and she lightened my burden by a promise to prosecute an 
earnest and incessant search for the spinning wheeL 

*'At last, after no end of wandering in Gujarat, Gangabchn found 
Uic spinning wheel in Vijapur in the Baroda slate* Quite a number 
of people there had spinning whirls in their homes, but had long 
since consigned them to the lofts as useless lumber. They expressed 
to Gangabchn thdr readiness to resume spinning, if some one 
promised to provide them with regular supply of slivers and buy 
the yarn spun by them. Gangabchn communicated the joyful news 
to me* The providing of slivers was found to be a difficult task* On 
mentioning die thing to Uniar Sobani, howc\'er, he solved the 
difficulty by immediately undertaking to send a sulTicient supply of 
slivers from his milL I sent to Gangabchn the slivers received from 
Umar BobanJ, and soon yiirn began to pour in at such a rate that 
it became quite a problem how to cope with it. 

"I felt uneasy continuously receiving slivei^ from him. Moreover, 
it seemed to me to he fundamentally wrong to use mill slivers. So 
I suggested to Gangabchn to find carders who could supply slivers. 
She confidently undertook the task, and engaged a carder who was 
prepared to card cotton. He demanded thirty-five rupees per 
month. I considered no price too high at the time* She trained a few 
youngsters to make slivers out of the carded cotton. Gangabchn*s 
enterprise thus prospered beyond my expectation. She found out 
weavers to weave the yarn that was spun in Vijapur, and soon 
Vijapur khadi gained a name for itself. 

"'While these developments were taking place in Vijapur, the spin- 
ning wheel gained a rapid footing in the ashram. Maganlal Gandhi, 
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by bringing to bear all his splendid mechanical talent on the wheel* 
made many improvements in it^ Wheels and their accessories began 
to be manufactured at the ashram. The first piece of khadt manu¬ 
factured in the ashram cost seventeen annas per yard. I did not 
hesitate to commend this very coarse khadl at that price to friends, 
who willingly paid the amounts 

"T am* therdTorc* concentrating my attention on the production of 
khadl. I swear by this form of swadeshi because through it I can 
provide work to the semi-starved, semi-employed women of India. 
My idea is to get these women to spin yam, and to clothe the people 
of India with khadi woven out of it. I do not know how far this 
movement is going to succeed. At present it is only beginning. But I 
have full faith in it.” 


Before Tke Tear Ends 

On JUNE 3^ 1915^ in the King*s birthday honourSj the Kaiser-i-Hind 
meda] wa^ conferred on Gandhi for his semces to the Brldih Empire^ 
Another Indian who was honoured was Rabindranath Tagore; he 
was knighted^ 

The war in Europe was not going well for the allies. The Govern¬ 
ment of India tried to smother political agitadon. The Defence of 
India Act of 1515 provided for special powers for the more speedy 
trials of political offences. Internment orders were served upon the 
All brothers^ Maulana Azad and Hasrat Mohani. Indian political 
leaders were shadowed by thc*police. There was outwardly all quiet 
on the political front 

Gandhi made no poUdeal speeche$ during the year but he gave 
expressiou to his views on social reforms* On October ^8 he began 
his campaign against indentured labour by delivering the first of the 
scries of public lectures in Bombay. 

Tilak was also not very aedve on the political field at that dme* 
He was keen on studying the situation as he had been an exile for six 
long years* In the ntiddle of 1915 he published the epoch-making 
commentary on the Gita, Some 5,000 copic$ of the book were sold 
out within a week, though not more than one copy was sold to a 
person at a time. Tilak made it a book of action. 

In December the Congress met in Bombay under dark clouds. 
There were rumours and alarms regarding the drift of the war. The 
Congress had lost during the year three of its able leaders—Gokhale, 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Henry Cotton* The death of Kcir Hardie* 
who in and outside the House ofCbmmons rendered valuable sei^ice^ 
to India^ was also deeply felt. 

Sir S. P. Sinha^ who had been a member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council^ presided over the Congress. His address provok^ consider¬ 
able controversy over his remark that even if the English nation were 
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willing to make an immediate free gift of full self-government, Kc 
doubted whether the boon would be worth having such. He des* 
cribed India as a patient whose fractured limbs were in splints. 

On the initiative of Sarendmnath Baneijca, the Congress adopted 
a resolution affirming that the time had arrived to introduce full 
measures of reform towards the attainment of self-government, 
by liberalizing the system of government, so as to secure to the 
people an effective control over it, by the introduction of provincial 
autonomy, including Snancial independence j the expansion of the 
legislative councils, so as to mate them truly and adequately repre¬ 
sentative of aj] sections of the people* and to give them efieedve con¬ 
trol over the acts of the exccudve government; the reconstruedon of 
the various execudve councils and establishment of similar coundis 
in provinces where they did not exist; the reform or abolidon of the 
council of Secretary of State for India; and a libemt measure oflocal 
self-government. The resolution authorized the Congress to frame a 
scheme of reform, Mrs, Besant* who second ed the resoludon^ described 
it “as perhaps the most momentous that had ever been laid before 
the National Congress during thirty years of its splendid existence-*^ 

Tilat and Gandhi were in the background. Lokamanya, who 
should have been the president of the Congress, w^as kept out by an 
unfortunate combination of forces. Gandhi could not be elected to 
the Subjects Committee and, therefore, he was nominated to the 
committee by the Congress President- 

One achievement of the Bombay session was that the constitution 
of the Congress was suitably altered so as to throw the dooi^ of entry 
practically open to the Extremists. The delegates were allowed to be 
elected by **a meeting convened under the auspices of any associa- 
tion which is of not less than two years' standing on December 31* 
1915 and which has for one of its objects the attainment of self- 
government within the British Empire by constitu tional means.'^'Tilak 
forthwith publicly announced the willingness of his party to re-enter 
the Congress through the partially opened door. There was now a 
prospect of a united Congress. 

For the last three ycara there was awakening in the Muslims of 
India. Maulana Shibli, a scholar and patriot, and a friend and col¬ 
league of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, had begun to wield a decisive influ¬ 
ence over Muslim thought. The Young Turk Movement led by Etivar 
Pasha had its mfluence in India. New' stars were rising In the 
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firmament* The young Abul Kalam Azad» boiti in Mecca in iBBS of a 
distinguished scholarly family formerly attached to the Mogul Court 
of Akbar, launched his paper Hihl which at once caught the imagi¬ 
nation of the Ur du-apcaldng w'orld. Azad and Mahomed Ah through 
their journals brought about a radical change in Muslim politics* 

A ^ange was coming over in Aligarh too. Due to the administra¬ 
tive friction bctwixn the secretar>^ of the League and Mr* Archibald, 
the principal of the college* the Aga Khan got its ofltce iransfemd 
from Aligarh to Lucknow* The transfer terminated the domination 
of European principals over the political activities of the Muslims. 

The year 1912 also marked the beginning ofAbdnl Ghaffar Khan^s 
activities among the Pathans* Bom in 1890 in the village of Utmanzai 
in Peshawar district* the Khan commenced his activities as an educa- 
rionist at the age of iwenty-two and soon came under the influence of 
the Haji Saheb of Turangzai. He associated himself fully with the 
Haji^s work of imparting religious education to the villagers. 

Since 1913 Hindu-Muslim relations had begun to improve. The 
Muslim League adopted a new constitution* with the objective as 
*^ihc promotion among Indiaift of loyalty to the British Crown, the 
protection of the rights of the Muslims and without detriment to the 
foregoing objectSg the attainment of the system of self-government 
suitable to India”* This was too much for the old school of the Aga 
Khan. Jinnah, still an outsider, gave his informal support.The League 
session of 1914 was attended by Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad* and Hakim Ajmal Khan. This session laid special emphasb on 
the need of a closer rapprochement between the tw^o communities. 
The outbreak of war radicalized Muslim opinion as never before. 

The year 1915 w^as a landmark in the political history of India* 
For the first time the League and the Ckingress held their sessions at 
the same place and at the same time* A large number of Congress 
leaders* among them Surendranath Baneijea^ Pandit Malaviya* 
D* E* Wacha* Mrs* Besan^ HomimaUj Mrs* Naidu and Gandhi 
attended the session of the League* In 1914 the Aga Khan had tend¬ 
ered his resignation as the permanent president of the League. The 
nationalist Muslims had at last triumphed and the League asserted 
its emancipation from its old policy. In pursuance of the resolution of 
Jinnah, the League set up a committee to drafts in consultation with 
the Congress^ a scheme of reform for India^ 


First Flange 

After a year’s scir-impofied silence* one wondered what Gandhi 
would do. So far he had avoided criticizing tlic Government in any 
manner. He only pointed out the shortcoinings of the people^ He 
propagated anti-untouchabiliiy and swadeshi. 

In February igi6 the rime of duration of hb promise not to express 
views on the political situation expired. It was a queer coincidence 
that Pandit Malaviya invited Gandhi to speak on the occasion of 
the oi>ening of the Benares Hindu University. Lord Hardinge^ the 
Viceroy, had come specially to lay the foundation-stone of the 
university* To protect his life extra "precautions were taken by the 
police. They were omnipresent and all honses along the route were 
guarded. Benares was, so to say* in a state of siege* 

Eminent persons from all over India had come* Many of them 
delivered addresses. On Febmarj' 4 it was Gandhi^s turn to address 
the audience, mostly consisting of impressionable youths. A galaxy 
of princes, bedecked and bejewelled* were sitting on the dab. The 
Maharaja of Darbhanga was in the chain 
Gandhi who was clad in a short* coarse dhoti and Kathiawadi 
cloak and turban rose to speak* The police precautions and the 
luxury round him hurt him deeply. Turning to ^e audience, Gandlii 
said that he wanted to think audibly, speak w’ithout reserve i 

“I wish to tender my humble apology for the long delay 
that took place before I wa5 able to reach thb place* And you will 
readily accept the apology when I tell you that I am not responsible 
for the delay nor is any human agency responsible for it. The fact 
b that I am like an animal on show, and my keepers in their over- 
kindness always manage £0 neglect a necessary chapter in thb life* 
and* that is, pure accident. In thb case, they did not provide for the 
scries of accidents that happened to us—to me* keepers* and my 
carriers. Hence thb delay* 
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"Friend Sj under the Influence of die matchless eloquence of Mr$. 
Besant who has just sat down, prayj, do not believe that our university 
has become a finished product;, and that all the young men who are 
to come to the university, that lias yet to rise and come into existence, 
have also come and returned from it finished citizens of a great 
empire. Do not go away with any such impression, and if you, the 
student world to which my remarks arc supposed to be addressed 
this evening, consider for one moment that the spiritual life, for 
which this country is noted and for which this country has no rival, 
can be transmitted through the lip^ pray, believe me, you are wrong. 
You will never be able merely through the lip, to give the message 
that India, I hope, will one day deliver to the world. I myself have 
been fed up with speeches and lectures, I except the lectures that 
have been delivered here during the last two days from this category, 
because they are necessary. But I do venture to suggest to you that 
we have now reached almost the end of our resources in speech* 
making; it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our eyes are 
feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts have got to be touched and 
that our hands and feet have got to be moved- 

“We have been told during the last two days how necessary it is, 
if we arc to retain our hold upon the simpUdty of Indian character, 
chat our hands and feet should move in unison with our hearts^ 
But this is only by way of preface. I wanted to say it is a matter of 
deep humiliation and shame for us that 1 am compelled this evening 
under the shadow of this great college, in this sacred city, to address 
my countrymen in a language that is foreign to me. 1 know that if 
1 was appointed an examiner, to examine all those who have been 
amending during these two days this series of lectures, most of those 
who might be examined upon these lectures would fail. And why ? 
Because they have not been touched. 

“I was present at the sessions of the great Congress in the month of 
December* There was a much vaster audience, and %rill you believe 
me when I tell you that the only speeches that touched the huge 
audience in Bombay were the speeches that were delivered in 
Hindustani? In Bombay, mind you, not in Benares where everybody 
speab Hindi. But between the vernaculars of the Bombay Presidency 
on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, no such great dividing line 
exists as there does betw^een English and the sister languages of 
India; and the Congress audience was better able to follow the 
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speakers in Hindi, I am hoping that this university will see to it 
that the youths who come to it will receive thdr instruction through 
the medium of thdr veniaculars. Our language is the reflection of 
ourselves, and if you tell me that our languages are too poor to 
express the best thought^ then say that the sooner we are wiped out 
of existence the better for Is there a man who dreams that English 
can ever become the national language of India? Why this handicap 
on the nation? Just consider for one moment what an unequal race 
our lads have to rtm with every English lad. 

“I had the privilege of a dose conversation with some Poona pro¬ 
fessors, They assured me that every Indian youth, because he reached 
hU knowledge through the English language^ lost at least six precious 
years of life. Multiply that by the number of students turned out by 
our schoob and colleges, and find out for yourselves how many 
tliousand years have been lo^t to the nation. The charge against us 
IS that we have no initiative. How can we have any, if we are to 
devote the precious years of our life to the mastery of a foreign 
tongue? We fail in this attempt alsoj-Was it possible for any speaker 
yesterday and today to impress his audience as was possible for 
Mr. Higginbotham? It was not the fault of the previous speakers 
that they could not engage the audience^ They had more than 
substance enough for us in their addresses. But their addressee could 
not go home to us* I have heard it said that after all it is English- 
educated India which is leading and which i$ doing all the things 
for the nation. It would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only 
education we receive is English education. Surely we must show 
something for it. But suppose that we had been receiving during the 
past fifty years education through our vernaculars^ what should we 
have today? We should have today a free India, we should have our 
educated men, not as if they were forcigneirs in their own land but 
speaking to the heart of the nation j they would be working amongst 
the poorest of the poori and whatever they would have gained during 
these fifty years would be a heritage for the nation. Today even onr 
wives are not the sharers in our best thought. Look at Professor Bose 
and Professor Ray and their brilliant researches. Is it not a shame 
that their researches are not the common property of the masses? 

“Let us now* turn to another subject* 

“The Ck>ngTcss has passed a resolution about sclBgovernment, 
and I have no doubt that the AlLlndia Congress Committee and the 
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Muslim League will do their duty and come forward with some 
tangible suggestions. But I, for one, must frankly confess that I am 
not so much interested in what they wi]] be able to produce as I 
am interested in anything that the student world is going to produce 
or the masses arc going to produce. No paper contribution will ever 
give us self-govemmentp No amount of speeches will ever make us 
fit for self-government. It is only our conduct that will fit us for iu 
And how are we trying to govern ourselves? 

"1 want to think audibly this evening. 1 do not want to make a 
speech and if you find me this evening speaking without reserv^c, 
pray^ consider that you arc only sharing the thoughts of a man 
who allows himself to think audibly, and if you think that 1 seem to 
transgress the limits that courtesy imposes upon me, pardon me for 
the liberty 1 may be taking. I \ 4 sited the Vbhwanath temple last 
cveningj and as I was walking through those lanes, these were the 
thoughts that touched me. If a stranger dropped from above on to 
this great temple, and he had to consider what we as Hindus were* 
would he not be justified in coivJcnining m? not this great temple 
a reflection of our own character? I speak Feelingly, as a Hindu. Is it 
right that the lanes of our sacred temple should be as dirty as they 
arc? The houses round about are built anyhow. The lanes are 
tortuous and narrow. If even our tern pies arc not models of roomi¬ 
ness and cleaniine$Sj what can our self-government be? Shall our 
temples be abodes of holiness, cleanliness and peace as soon as the 
English have retired from India, cither of their own pleasure or by 
compulsion, bag and baggage? 

entirely agree with the President of the Congress that before 
wc think of self-government, we shall have to do the necessary 
plodding. In every city there are two div isions^ the cantonment and 
the city proper. The city mostly is a stinking den. But wc axe a 
people unused to city life. Bui if wc want city life, we cannot repro¬ 
duce the easy-going hamlet life. It is not comforting to think thai 
people walk about the streets of Indian Bombay under the perpetual 
fear of dwellers in the storeyed buildings spitting upon them. I do a 
great deal of railw^ay travelling, I obsen^e the dilfieulty of thirdn^lass 
passengers. But the railway administration i$ by no means to blame 
for all their hard lot. We do not know' the elementary laws of cleanli¬ 
ness. We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespective of the 
thought that it is often used a$ sleeping space. Wc do not trouble 
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ourselves as to how we use k ■ the result is indescribable filth in the 
compartment. The so-callcd better class pa$$ciigcrs overawe their 
less fortunate brethren* Among them I have seen the student world 
alsOj somefirncs they behave no belter. They can speak English and 
they have worn Norfolk jackets andj therefore, claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation. 

“1 have turned the searchlight all over^ and as you have given me 
the privilege of speaking to you^ I am laying my heart bare* Surely 
we must set these things right in our progress towards self-govern¬ 
ment* 1 now introduce you to another scene. His Highness the 
Maharaja who presided yesterday over our deliberations spoke about 
the poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress upon it. But 
what did we witness in the great panda! in which the foundation 
ceremony was performed by the Viceroy? Certainly a most gorgeous 
show, an exhibition of jewellery, which made a splendid feast for 
the eyes of the greatest jeweller who chose to come from Paris. I 
compare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of the 
poor* And I feel like saying to these n^blemenj. * There is no salvation 
for India unless you strip yourselves of this jewellery and hold !t in 
trust for your countrymen in India*' 1 am sure it is not the desire of 
the King-Emperor or Lord Hardingc that in order to show the truest 
loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary for us to ransack our 
jewellery boxes and to appear bedecked from top to toe. I would 
undertake, at the peril of my fife, to bring to you a message from 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind. 

“Sir, whenever 1 hear of a great palace rising in any great ci ty of 
India, be it in British India or be it in India whldi h ruled by our 
great chie6, 1 become jealous at once, and say, 'Oh, it is the money 
that has come from the agriculturisls*" Over seventy-five per cent of 
the population are agriculturists and Mr. Higginbotham told us 
last night in his own fdieitous language, that they are the men who 
grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But there cannot be 
much spirit of self-government about us^ if we lake away or allow 
others to take away from them almost the whole of the results of 
their labour. Our salvation can only come through the farmer. 
Neither the Law^^rs, nor the doctors, nor the rich landlorijU arc going 
to secure it* 

“NoWj last but not least, it is my bounden duty to refer to what 
agitated our minds during these two or three days* All of us have had 
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many anxious momcnt^j while the Vkcroy going througii the 
streets of Benares. There were detectives stationed in many placed. 
We were horrified. We asked ourselves, *Why this distrust?’ Is it 
not betier that even Lord Hardinge should die than live a living 
death? But a representative of a mighty sovereign may not. He might 
find it necessary even to live a living death. But why was it necessary 
to impose these detectives on us? We may foam, we may fret, we 
may resent, but let us not forget that India of today in her impa tience 
has produced an army of anarchists. I myself am an anarchist^ but of 
another type. But there is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I 
was able to reach this class, 1 would say to them that their anarchism 
has no room In India, if India is to conquer the conqueror» It is a 
sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, w^c shall have to fear no one, 
not the maharajas, not the viceroys, not the detectives, not even 
King George. 

“I honour the anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him 
for his bravery in being willing to die for his country; but I ask him— 
is killing honourable? Is the dagger of an assassin a fit precursor of 
an honourable death? 1 deny in There is no warrant for such 
methods in any scriptures. If I found it necessary for the salvation of 
India that the English should retire, that they should be driven out, 
I would not hesitate to declare that they would have to go* and I 
hope I wou ld be prepared to die in defence of that belief That would, 
in my opinion, be an honourable death. The bomb-thrower creates 
secret plots, is afraid to come out into the open, and w^hen caught 
pays the penalty of misdirected neal^ 

have been told, *Had w'c not done thb, had some people not 
thrown bombs, we should never have gained w^hat we have got with 
reference to the partition movement.' (Mrs. Besant: Tlcasc stop if.) 
This was what I said in Bengal when Mr, Lyon presided at the 
meeting. 1 think what 1 am saying is necessary. If I am told to stop 
I shall obey. (Turning to the chairman) 1 await your orders. If you 
consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serving the country 
and the empire I shall certainly stop. (Cries of ‘Go on^) (The 
chairman: Tlease, explain your object/) I am simply (another 
interruption). My friends, please do not resent this interruption. 
If Mrs. Besant this evening suggests that I should stop, she docs so 
because she loves India so well, and she considers that I am erring 
in thinking audibly before you young men. But even so* I simply say 
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this, that I want to purge India of this atmosphere of suspicion on 
cither side, if wc arc to reach our goal ; we should have an empire 
which is to be based upon mutuai love and mutual trust. Is it not 
better that we talk under the shadow of this college than tliat wc 
should be talking irresponsibly in our homes? 1 consider that it is 
much better that wc talk these things openly. I have done so with 
occclJent results before now, I know that there is nothing that the 
students are not discussing. There is nothing that the students do not 
know. I am, therefore, turning the searchlight towards ourselves. I 
hold the name of my country so dear to me that I exchange these 
thoughts with you, and submit to you that there is no room for 
anarchism in India. Let m frankly and openly say whatever we want 
to say to our rulers, and face the consequences if what we have to 
say docs not please them. But let us not abuse. 

“I was talking the other day to a member of the much-abused 
civil service, i have not very much in common with the members of 
that service, but I could not help admiring the manner in which he 
was speaking to me. He said: 'Mr- Gandhi, do you for one moment 
suppose that all wc, civil servants, arc a bad lot, that we want to 
oppress the people whom we have come to govern?’ ‘No/ I said, 
‘Then if you get an opportunity put in a word for the much-abused 
civil service/ And I am here to put in that word. Yes, many mem'' 
bers of the Indian Civil Service are most decidedly overbearing; 
they are tyrannical, at times thoughtless. Many other adjectives 
may be used. I grant al] these things and I grant also that after 
having lived in India for a certain number of years some of them 
become somewhat degraded. But what docs (hat signify? Tlicy were 
gentlemen before they came here, and if they have lost some of the 
moral fibre, it is a reflection upon ourselves. 

“Just think out for younelves, if a man who was good yesterday has 
become bad after having come in contact with me, is he responsible 
that he has deteriorated or am I? The atmosphere of sycophancy 
and falsity that surrounds them on their coming to India demoralizes 
them, as it would many of us. It is well to take the blame sometimes. 
If wc are to receive self-government, wc shall have to take it. We 
shall never be granted self-government. Look at the history of the 
British Empire and the British nadon; freedom-loving as it is, it will 
not be a party to give freedom to a people who will not tidtc it 
themselves. Learn your lesson if you wish to from the Boer War, 
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Those who were enemies of that empire only a few years ago have 
now become friends.. 

At this point there was an intemiprion on the platform; the 
speech, therefore, ended abrvptly. There was great confusion and 
clamour. Now even the president ld\. Gandhi remarked to a fnend; 
“I have seen audiences going away from boredom; I have seen 
spcakeis made to sit down; but I have never seen the president 
himself abandon the meeting.” 

Late that night, the police commissioner wrote out an order for 
the immediate extemment of Gandhi from Benares. Pandit Mala^^iya 
persuaded the official to withdraw the order but Gandhi left Benares 
the next morning. 

Mrs. Besant strongly condemned the speech. Gandhi remarked: 
"I claim that with twenty years’ experience of public life in the course 
of which I have had to address on scores of occasions turbulent 
audiences, 1 have some experience of feeUng the pulse of my au¬ 
dience. I was following closely how the speech was being taken, and I 
certainly did not notice that the student world was being adversely 
affected... But for Mrs. Besant’s interruption, I would have con¬ 
cluded my speech in a few minutes and no possible misconception 
about my x'iews on anarchism would have arisen.” 

After Benares, he went to Poona to speak on Gokhale’s death 
anniversary, and wherever he went, Gandhi recollected the loving 
memories of his master. He addressed eager audiences in Hardwar, 
Karachi and Madras. He spoke in Hindi wherever it was possible 
a nd plead ed fervently for swadeshi. 

On February 14 Gandhi delivered one of his most important 
speeches, his “final word”, on the subject of swadeshi, before the 
Misrionaiy' Conference at Madras: 

"Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us to the use and 
service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more 
remote. Thus as for religion, in order to satisfy the requirements of 
thedefinition, 1 must restrict myself to my ancestral relipon, that is, 
the use of my immediate religious surrounding. If 1 find it defective, 
1 should serve it by purging it of all its ddccts. In the domain of 
politics I should make use of the indigenous institutions and sene 
them by curing them of their proved defects. In that of cconornics 
1 should use only things that are produced by my immediate 
neighbours, and serve those industries by making them efficient and 
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complete where they might be found wandtig^ Ic is suggested that 
such swadeshi, if reduced to practice, will lead to the miUcuniumi 
because we do not expect quite to reach it witliin our times. So 
may we not abandon swadeshi even though it may not be folly 
attained for generations to come. 

do not believe that religion has nothing to do with politics. 
The latter divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be buried. 
I feel, if the attempt to separate politics from religion had not been 
madCj as it is even now made, they would not have degenerated 
as they often appear to have done. No one considers that the political 
life of the country is in a happy state* Following out the sw'adeshl 
spirit, I observe, the indigenous institutions and the village pan- 
chayats hold me* India ig really a republican country, and it is 
because it is that that h has survived every shock hitherto delivered. 
Princes and potentates^ whether they were Indian-bom or foreigners, 
have hardly touched the vast masses except for collecting revenue* 
The latter in their turn seem to have rendered unto Caesar what 
was Caesar's and for the rest have dotic much as they have liked. 
The vast organization of caste atiswered not only to the religious 
wants of the community but it answered to its political needs^ The 
villagers managed their internal affairs through the caste systcmi 
and through it they dealt with any oppression from the ruling power 
or powers* It is not possible to deny of a nation that was capable of 
producing from the caste system its wonderful power of organtzadou. 

“We have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to an almost 
fatal departure from the swadeshi spirit. We, the educated classes^ 
have received our education through a foreign tongue* We have^ 
therefore, not reacted upon the masses* We want to represent the 
masses, but we fail. They recognize us not much more than they 
recognize the English officers. Their hearts are an open book to 
neither* Their aspirations are not ours. Hence there is a break* 
And you witness not in reality failure to organize but want of corres¬ 
pondence between the representatives and the represented. If during 
the last fifty years we had been educated through the vernaculars, 
our e!der$ and our servants and our neighbours would have partaken 
of our knowledge; the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have been 
household treasures as are the Ramayana and the Mahabharata* As 
jt is^ so far as the masses are concerned, those great discoveries might 
aj well have been made by foreigners* Had instniction in aU the 
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branches of le2iniing been given through the vernaculars, I make 
bold to say that they would have been enriched wondf rfully. The 
question of village sanitation, etc., would have been solved long ago. 
The village panchayats would be now a living force in a special 
way, and India would almost be enjoying sclf-govemment suited 
to its requirements, and would have been spared the humihating 
spectacle of otgamaed assassination on its sacred soil. It is not too 
late to mend ,.. 

"Much of the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from swadeshi in the economic and industrial life. If not 
an article of commerce had been brought from outside India, she 
would be today a land flowing with milk and honey. But that was 
not to be. We were greedy, and so was England. The connection 
between England and India was based clearly upon an error. But 
she does not remain in India in error. It is her declared policy that 
India is to be held in trust for her people. If this be true, Lancashire 
must staud aside. And if the swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, 
Lancashire can stand aside without hurt, though it may sustain a 
shock for the time being. 

"I think of swadeshi not as a boycott movement undertaken by 
way of revenge. I conceive it as a religious principle to be followed 
by all, 1 am no economist, but I have read some treatises w'hich 
show that England could easily become a self-sustained country, 
growing all the produce she needs. Thb may be an utterly ridiculous 
proposition, and perhaps the Ixst proof that it cannot be true is 
that England is one ol the largest importers in the world. But India 
cannot liv-e for Lancashire or any other country before she is able 
to live for herself. And she can live for hersdf only if she produces 
and is helped to produce everything for her requirements within 
her own borders. 

“This may all sound nonsensicaU Well, India is a country of 
nonsense. It i$ nonsensical to parch one’s throat with thirst when a 
kindly Musa I man is ready to oflTcr pure water to drink. And yet 
thousands of Hindus would rather die of thirst than drink water 
from a Muslim household. These nonsensical men can also, once 
they are convinced that their religion demands that they should 
wear garments manufactured in India only and cat food only 
grown in India, decline to wear any other clothing or eat any other 
frxid. Curzon set the fashion for lea-drinking. And that pernicious 
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drag now bids fair to overwhelm the oadoii. It has already under¬ 
mined the digestive apparatus of hundreds of tliousauds of men 
and women and constitutes an additJonal Lax upon their slender 
purses. Lord Hardingc can set the fashion for swadeshi, and almost 
the whole of India will forswear foreign goods. There is a verse in 
the Gita which, freely rcndcrcdj means: masses follow the classes. 
It is easy to undo the evil if the thinking portion of the community 
were to take tiie swadeshi vow, even though it may for a time catise 
considerable inconvenience ... 

"It has often been urged that India cannot adopt swadeshi in the 
economic life at any rate. Those who advance this objection do not 
look upon swadeshi as a rule of life. With th em it is a mere patriotic 
effort not to be made if it involved any self-denial. Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be undergone in utter dis¬ 
regard of the physical discomfort it may cause to individuals. Under 
its spell the deprivation of a pin or needle, because these are not 
manufactured in India, need cause no terror, A swadeshist will Learn 
to do with out hundreds of things which today he considers necessary* 
Moreover, those who dismiss swadesKi from their minds by arguing 
the impossible, forget that swadeshi, after all, is a goal to be reached 
by steady effort. Swadeshi is the only doctrine consistent with the law 
of humility and love.” 


Congress-League Pae£ 

igiS 

Tuere were r tiuinbci' of conftrcnccs duiing the second half of 
1916. There was a new wave of political life in the country under the 
leadership ofTilalt, Mrs. Besant and Jinnah. 

Tilat had as yet no place in the Congress, for under the compro¬ 
mise reached at the Bombay scsion, he had to w^it a year before 
he could influence that august body. He, therefore, fell back upon ha 
idea of a Home Rule League, which be started in April 1916, six 
months before Mrs. Besant started hers. Though his league accepted 
the creed of the National Congress, and even Srinivasa Sastri was 
pleased with it, the Govemtflent looked on Tilak’s activities with 
great suspicion- 

On Mayi a Provindal Political Conference was held at Bel- 
gaum, at which Hlak moved a compromise resolution pleading for 
co-ordination between the Extremists and the Moderates. Gandhi 
who attended the conference spoke in Hindi. Gandhi stood for a 
genuine compromise and pointed out r “If they passed the resolu¬ 
tion in the idea that after joining the Congress they would drive away 
the opponents in it, neither the Congress nor the Extremists would 
gain anything, nor the country,” Gandhi affirmed that he himself 
was ndther sl Moderate tior an Extremist. 

The Government wanted to silence Tilak. They picked up three of 
his speeches delivered at Belgaum and Ahmadnagar to pros«ute 
him. Mr, Binning, in opening the case on May 7 before the district 
magistrate, Poona, did not hesitate to call Tilak’s declarations of 
loyalty as a mere cloak to defend himself from the clutches of law. 
The magistrate was of opinion that Xi I ak wanted to disaffect his 
audience towards the Govcmmcat”. Under section 108 of Cr.P. 
Code, he directed Tilak to enter into a bond for good behaviour 
for one year for a sum of Rs. ao,ooo in hb own recognizance and in 
two securities of Rs. 10,000 each. 
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Thb dccbicn wm, howc%'crj reversed by ilie High Court wiihlxi the 
next few months* With Government repression^ Tilak*s popularity 
increased. He received ovations and purses wherever he went. On 
his sixty-first birthday^ on July 23, he was honoured by the whole 
nation^ A purse of one lakh rupees given by the people was accepted 
by him “in trust to spend it in a constitudona! way for national 
work after adding my own quota to \ He said that “the memories 
of storm and suflering rather than those of comparative happiness 
rise before my mind's eye.*" 

In the middle of the year the Congress and the League were busy 
in framing a joint scheme of consUtudonal reform. It aimed at rapid 
and complete subordination of executive authority to elected clc* 
ments in the eouncih Discussions were held at Allahabad in April at 
the residence of Modlal Nehru, a member of the committee* The 
proposals tentatively drawn up at Allahabad were considered in 
Calcutta at a joint meeting of the A*-r,C.C. and the Council of the 
Muslim League, and a Hindu-Muslim settlement was reached. 

In October a provincial conference was held under the chairman¬ 
ship of Jiuuah at Ahmedabad to support the constitutiorial reforms 
suggested by the Congress and Uie League. Tilak^ who attended the 
conference and received a warm reception, supported the main 
resolution. Gandhi moved a resolution demanding safeguards in 
relation to the Defence of India Act. The Government publication, 
Moral and Afaitrial Pr&gress^ Condition of Indian said * 

“The question of Hindu-Muslim relations is one of imperial 
interest, but it has a special local interest for the Presidency 
of Bombay, as it was when the Indian National Ckmgress and the 
Muslim League met in Bombay in December 1915 that the Hindu- 
Muslim entaiU first began to take shape; it was greatly strengthened 
by the Provincial Conference held at Ahmedabad in October 
(916^ where Mr. M. A. Jiruiah, at that time president elect of the 
ensuing meeting of the Muslim League, presided over a conference of 
the Hindu Congress party which had been hitherto exclusively 
Hindu. The Ahmedabad conference was of considerable import¬ 
ance as being the firsi regular Congress gathering in which the 
extremist Hindu poUtidans had taken part since they seceded from 
the Congress when it broke up in disorder at Surat in December rgoy. 
The year, in shorty witnessed a coalition of the leading political 
parties which aim at a greater measure ofself-govcrnmcut and a very 
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considerable accession of strength to the more advanced sections of 
these po!ideal bodies, both Hindu and Muslim/^ 

The Lucknow Congress held in December was historic in many 
respects. The Congress President said ^ **lf the united Congress was 
buried nine years ago in the debris of the old French Garden at Surat, 
it was reborn that day in the Kaiserbagh ai Lucknow* Both the wings 
of die Indian national party had come together and had realized 
thdr true position and responsibility.” 

It was apparent that the war had released entirely new forces in 
the country, Theoudook of the Moderates had broadened and the 
Extremists did not want to be left ouUtde the deliberations of the 
Congress. Bepin Chandra Pal, Tilak^ Mrs* Besant had all come to 
attend the Congress session, Tilak succeeded in securing from the 
Bombay Presidency a vast maj ority of his followers as delegates to 
the Lucknow session. 

The Congress was presided over by Ambika Charan Mazumdar* 
In his address, the president said that the bureaucracy which now 
ruled the country was despotism condensed. The people, however, 
had completely outgrown this system and a new spirit had arisen in 
the country. Whether it w^as tailed visionary, or impatient idealism, 
the spirit was the manifestation of a democratic force which w'as 
transfonnjng the destinies of an old world to a new order of things. 
Under the pressure of this irresistible force, time-honouroi kingdoms 
were crumbling to pieces, and hereditary monarchs of ancient and 
even celestial origin were quietly taking their exit without shedding 
a tear or a drop of blood. Old ideas were changing faster than some 
could realize and it was no fault of the Indian people if they were 
unable to reconcile themselves to a patriarchal or a parental form of 
government. The present Government, whatet'er its claim for the 
maintenance of an orderly administration might be, had become an 
anachronism* It might make a people perfectly happy but it could 
not make them resourceful, or even cod tented, self-reliant and manly 
in their life and conduct. 

Mazumdaris speech struck once more the note of swaraj which 
Dadahhai had struck at Calcutta ten yean before. The resolution on 
sdf-goveminent saidr "That^ having regard to the fact that the 
great communities of India arc the inheritors of ancient civilization, 
and have shown great capacity for government and adminbtrationj 
and lo the progress in education and public spirit made by them 
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dliring a century of Britbh rule, and having regard to the fact 
that the present s)'$tein of government doea not aatisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the people and has become unsuited to the existing 
conditions and requirements, the Congress is of opinion that the 
time has come when Hts Majesty the King^Emperor should he 
pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it b the aim and 
intention of British policy to confer self-government on India at an 
early date; that this Congress demands that a definite step should be 
taken towards ^If-governmcnt by granting the reforms contained in 
the scheme prepared by the AlUndia Congress Gommittce and 
adopted by the AlUIndia Muslim League; and that, in the cons¬ 
truction of the empire, India shall be hfled from the position of 
dependency to that of an equal partner iu the empire along vrith 
the self-goveming dominions.” 

The leaders of tlie CJongrcss and the League came to an agreement, 
known thereafter as the “Lucknow Pact". The Congress conceded 
separate Muslim electorates. They were even to be introduced in 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces where ,^cy had not hitherto 
existed. Seats, moreover, in the cobneib were allotted to those 
electorates on a generous scale. Muslim “weightage” was also to be 
raised substantially above its present level. The Muslim representa¬ 
tion in Bengal was raised from ten to forty per cent, in the Punjab 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. And in the other pro%dnces the 
Muslims were to obtain many more seats than they had at present or 
would have on population basis. Muslim strength at the centre was 
similarly increased by the allotment of one-third of the elections to 
the coiinci] to separate Muslim constituencies. The Muslims yielded 
in rctunij to the abandonment of their oibting right to vote in 
general as well as separate electorates* 

The cardinal points of the Congress-League scheme may be 
summarized thus: (i) The provinces should be freed as much as 
possible from central control in administration and 6nance,(sf) Four* 
fifths of the central and provincial Icgbbtive councils should be 
elected. (3) Not Im than half the members of the central and provin¬ 
cial governments should be elected by the elected members of their 
respective legislative councils. (4) The Governments, central and 
provincial, should be bound to act in accordance with resolutions 
passed by their legislative councib unless they were vetoed by 
the Governor-General or Governors and, in that event, if the 
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resolutions were passed again after an interval of not less than one 
year, it should in any case be put into effect. (5) Foreign affairs and 
defence should be left to the control of the central government with¬ 
out interference by the legislature, (6) India should have the same 
status as the dominions in any inter-imperial system, and the relations 
of the Secretary of State for India with the Government of India 
should be simiJar to those ofthe Colonial Secretary with the Govern¬ 
ments of the Dominions. 

The country was expecting a big political advance, Tlie Lucknow 
Congress was largely attended. There were s,3hi delegates, besides 
a large number of visitors, who filled the spacious pandal to its utmost 
capacity. The Congress sat for four days and passed resolutions 
dealing with a variety of subjects. 

After nine long yeans of absence, Tilak joined his old comrades at 
the Lucknow Congress. When he stood to address the huge gathering, 
he was greeted with an unprecedented ovation. He said: “I am not 
foolish enough to think that this reception is given to my humble self. 
It is given, if I rightly understand, to the principles for which 1 have 
been fighdng, principles which have been embt^ied in the resolution 
I have the honour to support. I am glad to say that T have lived these 
ten years to see that we are going to put our voice and shoulders 
together to push on the scheme ofself-governmcnt. We are now united 
in every way in the United Provinces.” 

Hailing the Lucknow Pact, Tilak said: “It has been said that we, 
Hindus, have yielded too much to our Muslim brethren, l am sure, 
I represent the sense of the Hindu community all over India when I 
say that vre could not have yielded too much. I would not care if the 
rights of the self-government arc granted to the Muslim community 
only. I would not care if they are granted to the Rajputs. 1 would not 
care if they arc granted to the lower classes of the Hindu population. 
Then the fight will not be triangular, as at present it is.” 

Tilak differed only on one point . He emphasised that it was neces¬ 
sary that the succeeding instalments of sclT-govemment should be 
definitely determined and announced together with the time-limit 
for complete realization of all our aspirations. He tried his best to 
press the inclusion of this limit in the resolution on self-government. 
But the stalwarts did not favour this view and for the sake of unity 
Tilak dropped the matter. For the same reason he allowed his scheme 
of a small and compact Congress executive to be shelved. 
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Tilak wanted the Congress to call upon the Home Rule League 
and other public associations to carry on continuously a vigorous 
propaganda^ The Moderate leaders allowed the resolution to be 
passed with great reluctance. Even Jinnah and Pandit Malaviya 
voted against it^ 

The Congress passed a resolution dealing with the reladon between 
the Indian ryot and the European planters in north Bihar and urging 
the desirability of a mixed committee of officials and non-offidals to 
inquire into the causes of the agrarian troubles. 

There was unprecedented fraternization of Hindus and Muslims 
during the Congress week. The practice of holding the sessions of the 
Congress and the League in the same city and the same time was 
continued at Lucknow^ Congress leaders reciprocated the honour 
done to them by tlie Leaguers at ihetr meeting by attending in large 
numbers. The League President, Jinnah, said: 'The main principli^ 
on which the first alMndia Muslim political organization was based 
was the retention of the Muslim communal individuality strong and 
unlrnpaired in any constitutional readjustment that might be made 
in India in all the course of its polilieal evoluBou* The creed has 
grown and broadened with the growth of politico I life and thought in 
the community. In its general outlcxik and ideal as regards the future 
the All-India Muslim League stands abreast of the Indian National 
Congress and is ready to participate in any patriotic efforts for the 
advancement of the country as a whole.” 


Rial Economiis 

1916 

Gandhi distinguished himself from all othm not only in mattery of 
politics and social rcfonm but economics. His speech delivered on 
December 22* in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Muir 

College, Allahabad, under the auspices of the Economics Society of 
the College, was a pointer to his future lead. 

“When I accepted Mr, Kapil Deva Malaviya*s invitation to speak 
to you upon the subject of this evening, I was painfully conscious of 
my limitations. You are an Economics Society. You have chosen 
distinguished specialists for the subjects included in your syllabus for 
this year and the next, I seem to be the only speaker ill-fitted for the 
Usk set before him. Frankly and truly, I know Utllc of economics, 
as you naturally understand them. Only the other day, sitting 
at an e\'ening meal, a civilian friend deluged me with a series of 
questions on my crankisms. As he proceeded in his cto^-examinadon, 
I being a willing vicdmi he found no difficulty in discovering my 
gross ignorance of the matters. I appeared to him to be handling with 
a cocksureness worthy only of a man who knows not that he knows 
not. To his horror and even indignadon, I supposCj he found that I 
had not even read books on economics by such welhknown author¬ 
ities as Mill, Marshall, Adam Smith, and a host of such other 
authors. In despair, he ended by advising me to read these books 
before experimenting in matters economic at the expense of trusdng 
friends. For there come to us moments in Ufe when about some things 
we need no proof from without. A little voice mdiin us telk us, ‘You 
arc on the right track, turn neither to your left nor right, but keep to 
the straight and narrow way.^ With such help we march forward, 
slowly indeed, but surely and steadily. That is my position. 

“It may be sadsfactory enough for me, but it can in no way answ^cr 
the requirements of a society such as yours. Still it was no use my 
struggling against Mr. Kapil Deva Malaviya. I know that he was 
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intent upon having me to engage your attention for one of your 
evening^- Perhaps you mil treat my intrusion as a welcome diversion 
from the trodden path. An occasional fa^t after a scries of sumptuous 
feasts is often a ncc«$ity. And as with the body, so, 1 imagine, is the 
ease with the reason. And if your reason this evening U found fasting 
instead of feasting, lam sure, it wilJ enjoy with al] the greater avidity 
the feast that Pandit Chandrika Prasad has in store for you, 

^^Beforc I take to the field of my experience and experiments it is 
perhaps best to have a mutual understanding about the title of this 
cvening^s address: "Does Economic Progress clash with Real Prog¬ 
ress?" By economic progress, we mean materia] advancement 
without limits and by real progress we mean moral progreaSj w'hich 
agaiUj is the same thing as progrcffi of the permanent element in us. 
The subject may, therefore, be stated thus: does not moral progress 
increase in the same proportion as the material progress? I know 
that this is a wider proposition than the one before us. But I ven¬ 
ture to think that w^e always mean the larger one even when we lay 
down the smaller. For we know enough of science to realize that there 
is no such thing as perfect rest or repose in this visible universe of oufs» 
If, therefore, material progress does not clash with moral progress it 
must necessarily advance the latter. Nor can we be satisfied with the 
clumsy way in which sometimes those who cannot defend the larger 
proposition put their ease. They $eem to be obsessed with the concrete 
ease of thirty millions of India, stated by the late Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, to be living on one meal per day. They say that before we 
can think or talk of their moral vi'elfare we must $atisfy their daily 
wants* With them, they say, material progress spells moral progress. 
And then is taken a sudden jump. What is true of thirty millions is 
true of the universe* They forget that hard cases make bad law. I need 
hardly say to you how ludicrously absurd this deduction would be. 
No one has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can lead to any¬ 
thing ebe than moral degradation, 

“Every human being has a right to live and, therefore, to find the 
wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to clothe and house 
himself. But For this ver>' simple performance we need no assistance 
from economists or their laws. ‘Take no thought for the morrow* is an 
injunction which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures of 
the world. In well-ordered society the securing of oneb livelihood 
should be and is found to be the easiest thing in the world* Indeed the 
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test of orderliness in a country Is not the number of million^] res it 
ownSj but of absuice of starvation among its masses. The only state¬ 
ment that has to be examined is^ whether it can be laid down as a law 
of universal application that material advancement means moral 
advancement. 

**Now let us take a few illustrations^ Rome suffered a moral fall 
when it attained high material a^uencc. So did Egypt and so 
perhaps, most countries of which we have any historical records The 
descend anis and tdnsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too fell 
w hen they w'ere roiling in riches. We do not deny to the Rockefellers 
and the Camegies pcissession of an ordinary measure of morality, but 
we gladly judge them indulgently. I mean that we do not even expect 
them to sadsiy the highest standard of morality. With them material 
gain has not necessarily meant moral gain. In South Africa^where 1 
had the privilege of associating with thousands of our countrymen on 
most intimate terms* 1 observed almost invariably that the greater the 
possession of riches, the greater wag their moral turpitude* Our 
rich men, to say the least, did not advance the moral struggle of 
passive resistance as did the poor. The rich men^s sense of self-respect 
was not 50 much inj ured as that of the poorest. If I was not airaid of 
treading on dangerous ground* I would even come nearer home 
and show you that the possession of riches had been a hindrance to 
real growth. 

venture to think that the scriptures of the world are far safer 
and sounder treatises on laws of economics than many modern text¬ 
books. The quesdon we are asking ourselves is not a new one* It 
was addressed to Jesus two thousand years ago. 

“St. Mark has x-ividly described the scene. Jesus b in his solemn 
mood* he is ea^n^"st. He talks of eternity. He knows the world about 
him. He is himself the great economist of his time. He succeeded in 
economizing time and space; he transcended them. It b to him at 
hb best that one comes running, kneels down and asks* *Good 
Master^ what shall I do that I may inherit eternal hfe?' And Jesus 
said unto him, ‘Why callest thou me good ? There is none good but 
one, that is God* Tliou kjiowe$t the commandments. Do not commit 
adultery, do not kill, do not steal, do not bear false witness* defraud 
not, honour thy father and mother," He answered and said unto him, 
‘Master, all these hav^ I observed from my youth Then Jesus 
beholding him loved him and said unto him, ^One thing thou 
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]ackc5l^Gothy wayjscll whatever thou hast atid give to the poor, and 
thou jhalt have treasure in heaven^ comC;, take up the Cross and 
follow me/ And he was sad at that saying and went away grieved 
for he had great possessions. And Jesus looked round about and 
said unto hb dbdplcs: *How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the Kingdom of God/ And the dkeipics were astonished 
at his words- But Jesus answereth again and saith unto theiHj 
‘Children^ how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the Kingdom of God. It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God/ 

“There you have an eternal rule of life stated in the noblest 
words the English language is capable of producing. But the disciples 
nodded unbelief as we do even to this day. To him they said as 
we say today; "Bat look hovv" the law fails in practice. If we sell 
all and have nothings we $hail have nothing to eat. We must 
have some money or we cannot even be reasonably moral/ So they 
state their case thus. And they were astonished out of measures 
saying among themselves* "Who thiwi can be saved?^ And Jesus 
looking upon them saith* 'With men it is imposriblc, but not with 
God^ for with God all things are possible/ 

“Then Peter began to say unto fum : "Lo* we have left all, and 
havefollowed thee.* And Jesus answered and said; "Verily, I say unto 
you, there is no man that has left bouse or brethren or sisters* or 
father or mother* or wife or children, or lands for my sake and the 
gospels but he shall receive a hundredfold, now in this time, houses 
and brethren and sistei^ and mothers and children and land and 
in the world to come, eternal Ufe^ But many that are first shall be 
last and the last^ firsL* 

^"You have here the result or reward* if you prefer the term, of 
following the taw. I have not taken the trouble of copying similar 
passages from the other non-Hindu scriptures and I will not insult 
you by quoting, in support of the law staled by Jesus* j^assages from 
the writings and sayings of our own sages—passages even stronger 
if possible than the Biblical extracts* I have drawn your attention lo. 
Perhaps* the strongest of all the testimonifs in favour of an affirmative 
answer to the questions before arc the lives of the greatest teachers 
of the world* Jesus, Mahomed* Buddha, Nanak, Kabir* Chaitanya, 
Shankar* Dayanand* Ramakiishna were men who exercised an 
immense influence over* and moulded the character of thousands of 
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mcn^ TI1C world Is the richer for their having lived in it* And they 
were all men who deliberately embraced poverty as their lot. 

should not have laboured my point as I have done, if I did 
not believe that in 50 far as we have made the modem, materialistic 
craze our goal, in so far are we going downhill in the path of 
progress. Hence the ancient ideal has been limitation of activities 
promoting wealth. This does not put an end to all material ambition. 
We should still have, as we have had, in our midst people who 
make the pursuit of wealth their aim in life. But we have always 
recognized that it is a fall from the ideal. It is a beautiful thing to 
know that the wealthiest among us often own that to have remained 
voluntarily jxwr would have been a higher state for them. 

“You cannot serv'e God and Mammon is an economic truth of the 
highest value. We have to make our choice. Western nations arc 
groaning under the heels of the monster — God of materialism* 
Their moral growth has become stunted. They today measure their 
progress in pounds^ shillings, and pence. American wealth has 
become the standard* She is the envy of other nations^ I have heard 
many of our countryTOen say that wc will gain American wealth but 
avoid its methods. 1 venture to suggest that such an attempt, if it 
WTremadc, Is foredoomed to failure. We cannot be wise, temperate 
and furious in a moment. I would have our leaders to teach us to 
be morally supreme in the world* 

“This land of ours was once, w^e are told, the abode of the god$. It 
i$ not possibie to conceive gods inhabiting a land which is made 
hideous by the smoke and the din of mill chimneys and whose 
roadways are traversed by screeching and puffing engines, dragging 
numerous cars loaded with men mostly who know not what they are 
after, who arc often absent-minded, and who^ tempers do not improve 
by being uncomfoiiably packed like sardines in boxes and finding 
themselves in the midst of utter strangers, who would oust them if 
they could and whom they would^ in their turn, oust similarly. 

"T refer to these things because they arc held to be symbolical of 
material progress. But they add not an atom to our happiness. Here 
is what Wallace, the great scientist, has said as his deliberate judge¬ 
ment: ‘In the earliest records which have come down to us from the 
past, wc find ample indicatipm that general ethical conceptions, the 
accepted standard of morality, and the conduct resuldug from these 
were in no degree inferior to those which prevail todayIn a series 
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of chapters he then proceeds to atartUnc the position of the English 
nation under the advance in wealth it has made^ He says, ^This 
rapid growth of wealth and increase of our power over nature put 
too great a strain upon our crude civiibatioin and our superficia] 
Christianity, and it was accompanied by various forms of social 
immorality almost as amazing and unprecedented/ 

■'^He then shows how factories have risen on the corpses of men, 
women and children, how as the country has rapidly advanced in 
riches It has gone down in morality. He shows this by dealing 
with insanitationj life-destroying trades, adulteradon, bribery and 
gambling. He shows how with the advance in wealth, justice has 
become Immoral, how deaths from alcoholism, and suicide have 
increased* how the average of premature births and congenita] 
defects have increased, and how prostitution has become an institu¬ 
tion, He concludes his examination by these pregnant remarks: ^Thc 
proceedings of the divorce courts show other aspects of the result of 
wealth and leisure, while a friend who had been a good deal in 
London society assured me that, both in country houses and in 
London, various kinds of orgies wcfe* occasionally to be met with^ 
which would hardly have been surpassed in the Rome of the most 
dissolute emperors. Of war, too, 1 need say nothing. It has always 
been mote or less chronic since the rise of the Roman Emplren. But 
there is now' undoubtedly a disinclination for war among all civilized 
peoples. Yet the vast burden of armaments taken together with the 
most pious declarations in favour of peace, must be held to show an 
almost total absence of morality as a guiding principle among the 
governing classes.’ 

"Under the British a:gis wc have learnt much, but it is my firm 
belief, that if we arc not careful, mtroducc all the vices that 

she has been a prey to owing to the disease of rnaterialismi We can 
proht by that connection only if we keep our civilbation and our 
morals straight, that U, if instead of boasting of the glorious past 
we express the ancient moral glory in our own lives and let our lives 
bear witness to our past. Then we shall benefit her and oui^dvia. If 
wc copy her because she provides us with rulers, both they and wc 
shall suffer degradation, 

^‘We need not be afraid of ideals or of reducing them to practice 
even to the uttermost. Ours will only then be a truly spiritual nation 
when we shall show' more truth than gold, greater fearlessness than 
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pomp of power and wealth, greater charity than love of self. If we 
will but clean our houses, our palaces and temples of the attributes 
of wealth and show m them the attributes of morality, one can offer 
battle to any combination of hoodie forces, without having to carry 
the burden of a heavy militia^ Let us seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness^ and the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added unto us. These arc the real economics. May you and I 
treasure them and enforce them in our daily life**^ 


Champaran 

1917 

Foil two long years Gandhi had travclJed extensively and had done 
some speech-making. Now he launched upon actividca connected 
with labour^ the class which had fought so well in South Africa* It 
was hut natural that he should tackle the problem of the indentured 
labour first. 

The poor, ignorant labourers were enticed away to the British 
colonies to work under an indenture for five years or so. The system 
of exporting labour from India on the indenture basis had come into 
existence as a result of the abolition of^slavery in 1S33. The planters 
in the British Crown Goloutcs hit upon Uic indenture system as a 
substitute for slavery. During the period of the contract, the labourers 
were bound to work for their foreign employers and could not leave 
thenif howc^'cr hard and unsatisfactory the conditions of life might 
prove to be. Their hardship w'ere known throughout India. The 
Indian leaders protested against the shameful custom year after year 
in the coundb^ in the Congress and in pubic meetings. But it seemed 
ail in vain* 

In March 1916^ Malaviya moved a resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for the abolition of the indenture system. In 
accepting the motion. Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, announced that 
he had "obtained from His Majesty's Government the promise of the 
abolition of the system in due course"* Gandhi fdt that such a vague 
assurance against a long-standing, intolerable grievance was highly 
unsatisfactory. He wondered whether this might be a fit subject for 
resorting to a satyagtaha* 

In the meantime the Viceroy had explained that ‘‘the ^scntial 
abolition" meant abolition “within such reasonable time as will allow 
alternative arrangement being introduced". The next Viceroy, Lord 
Chelmsford, did not befievc even in vague assurance. So in February 
1917^ when Pandit Malaviya asked for leave to introduce the bill 
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once more^ the Viceroy bluntly refused it, Gandhi thought it was 
time for him to tour the country for an aU-IndJa agitation. 

Before launching the campaign;, Gandhi applied for an inter\Tew 
with the Viceroy, which was immediately granted. Lord Chelmsford 
promised to be helpful but would gi\re no definite assurance. Gandhi 
began his tour from Bombay. On February g^a meeting wa$ convened 
under the auspices of the Imperial Citizenship Association to 
condemn the inJmman system of indentured labour. The resolution 
was framed in the executive committee of the association, which was 
attended by Dr. Stanley Reed, Lallubhai Samaldas, K, Natarajan 
and Petit. The resolution demanded abolition of the system the 
31st May 1917” and it was passed at a public meeting in Bombay^ 
and meetings throughout India resolved accordingly. 

Gandhi visited Karachi, Calcutta and other plac^ to address 
enthusiastic meetings. He used to travel alone shadowed by the 
police. *rhe fellow passengers used to take him to be a sadhu and 
protest against the harassment of a harmless man. It was a job for 
Gandhi to pacify the passenpers. He had not then received ^'the 
stamp of Mahatmaship”, tliough the shout of that name was quite 
common where people knew him. 

Simultaneously with Gandhi's agitation, a w^omen^s deputation 
consisting of Lady Tata, Mrs. Petit, Dilshad Begum and other pro¬ 
minent persons waited upon the Viceroy. Lord Chelmsford gave 
them an encouraging reply. Public agitation and preparedness for 
satyagraha compelled the Viceroy to stop the indenture emigration 
from India on April 12. Though the ban was meant for the duration 
of war, the indenture system was alte^ether abolished on January 1, 
ig^o. It was as long ago as 1894 w^hen Gandhi drafted die first peti¬ 
tion protesting against the system and then had strongly hoped that 
this semi-slaver^' w^ould some day be brought to an end. 

There was another obnoxious system of labour prevailing on the 
plantations in India. Gandhi had seen packets of indigo, but did not 
know that it was grown and manufactured at great hardships by 
thousands of agriculturists. The woes of the cultivators Gandhi first 
heard at the Congress session in igiG. Rajkumar Shukla, an agri¬ 
culturist fmm Bihar, who was filled witli a passion **to wash away the 
stain of indigo”, caught hold of Gandhi at Lucknow, He even had 
insisted that a friend of bbourejs in South Africa should move the 
resolution from the Congress platform. Gandhi would not do it 
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because he w:i?i not well posted with facts. “I can give no opinion 
virithout seeing the condition/' he replied. But he promised that he 
^vould include Champaraii in his tour and give il a day or two. 
Shukla followed Gandhi from place to place dJl at last lie got a fixed 
day from him to visit Champa ran. Gandhi had not heard of the place 
and he did not know its geographical position^ 

Champaran district is situated in the north-^westem comer of 
Bihar, The biggest river in the district is the Gandak, which in the 
olden times flowed right through the middle of the district. The river 
has changed its course but traces of its old course are still there in the 
shape of lakes, about forty-three in number in the whole district. 
Many of these arc deep but their water is not drinkablCi ft is used in 
indigo factories many of which have been constructed on the banks 
of these lakes. 

There are only two towns in Champaran—Modhari which is the 
headquarters of the district, and Bettiah — and ^,841 villages. And 
out of two million population^ ninety-eight per cent inhabit the rural 
areas. Like other districts of Bihar the^e is preponderance of Hindus 
in Champaran. BhqJpurij a dialect of Hindi;, is used by Hindus and 
Muslims as w^elU 

Indigo cultivation in Champaran went back to a couple of centu¬ 
ries. In the earlier days all lessees were Indian and they had been 
there from before lygs- Later on^ Europeans captured indigo and 
sugarcane cultiv'adon and slowly they spread their net all over the 
district. The poor agriculturists were cheated, cajoled and coerced 
into agreeing to grow indigo on their lands. 

Gandhi, who had gone !o Calcutta to attend the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee, started on April g, 1917 with Shukla 
and arrived at Patna on the morning of April 10. Shukla took him 
straight to the house of Rajendra Prasad. In the absence of the host, 
who was in Puri, his servant, not knowing who Gandhi was, treated 
him as an ordinary visitor. Gandhi stopped for a while at Rajendra 
Babu's bouse, but Mazharal Haque, a co-studem of his in London 
and ex-President of the Muslim League, took him to his place. 

The same evening Gandhi accompanied by Shukla started for 
Muzaffarpiir, reaching there at ten in the night. J. B. Kripalani, w^ho 
was at that time a professor in the Government College at Muzaffar- 
pur, was present al the station with some of his students to reedve 
Gandhi, with whom he had been in correspondence but had never 
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met before. A large number of people who had come to receive 
Gandhi at the Station offered him arati and dragged his carriage. 

Gandhi stayed with Kripalani in his hostel that night. In the morn¬ 
ing some lawyers called on him aoid took him to the house of Gaya 
Babu, a well-known vakil of Bihar. 

Brajkishote Babu now arrived from Darbhanga and Rajcndra 
Prasad from Puri. Both of them practised law. Their humility, 
simplicity and goodness impressed Gandhi, 

The lawyer politicians of Bihar used to console themselves by 
taking up the cases of the poor tenants and thought that they were 
helping the poor, though they took fees from them. The standard of 
barristers* fees and vakils' charges in Bengal and Bihar staggered 
Gandhi. The usual charge of a barrister ran into four figures. 

Having studied the cases of the indigo workers, Gandhi told the 
lawyer friends that recourse to courts in such cases was useless. He 
wanted the ryots first to get rid of fear, “We cannot sit still until we 
have driven tiafcathia out of Bihar,” said Gandhi, ‘T had thought that 
I should be able to leave fro|n here in two days, but I now realize 
that the work might take even two years. I am prepared to give t h a t 
time, if necessary.*' 

Gandhi told the lawyer friends that their help was needed but he 
had no use of their legal knowledge. “I want clerical assistance and 
help in interpretation,” he said. ‘Tt may be necessary to face impii* 
sonment, but much as I would love you to run that risk, you would 
go only so far as you feel yourselves capable of going. Even turning 
yourselves into clerks and giving up your profession for an indefinite 
period is no small thing, I find it difficult to understand local dialect 
of Hindi, and I shall not be able to read papers written in Kaithi or 
Urdu. I shall want you to translate them for me. We cannot afford to 
pay you for this work. !t should be done for love and out of a spirit 
of service.” 

The v-akils were first taken aback, but they said they would do as 
much as they could. The idea of accommodating oneself to imprison¬ 
ment was a novel thing to them. Bui that, too, they said, they would 
try their best to assimilate. 

On April 11 Gandhi saw Mr. Wilson, the secretary of the Plantei^’ 
Association, and explained to him the object ofhis visit. The secretary 
promised Gandhi to give such assistance as he would be able to ren¬ 
der in his personal capacity but he sajd that be could not take any 
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responsibility" on behalf of the association. He added that Gandhi 
was an outsider and had no busiiiess whaL^oever to come between 
the planters and their tenants^ 

The $ainc evening a number of vakils of MuzafTarpur came to see 
Gandhi. One of them pressed him to proceed to Champaran at once^ 
to which he agreed. On April ys he sent intimation of his arrival to 
Mr. Morshcad, the Commissioner of the Tirhut division ^ and asked 
for an appointment to meet him. 

The commissioner gave an interview on April 13 but expressed his 
disapproval of Gandhi's visit to Bihar and inquired who had brought 
him there. He told Gandhi that inquiry w^as being made on behalf of 
the Government and advised him lo quit Champaran. Gandhi told 
him that he had been receiving letter from the people for a long time 
complaining about the conditions of the indigo w^orkers. He said 
that he wanted to see the conditions with his owm eyes. 

On his return from the commissioner's house, Gandhi asked some 
prominent Congressmen to give a letter to the effect that they re¬ 
quested him to hold an inquiry^ in Ch^paran^ Along with die letter 
he sent an intimation to the commissioner saying that he had come to 
find the truth with regard to the relations between planters and the 
ryots. He further added that aU he wanted was peace with honour. 

Gandhi told his co-workers that there was every likelihood of the 
Government stopping him from proceeding further and that he might 
have to go to jatl earlier than he had expected. He said it would 
be best that the arrest should take place in Motihari or if possible 
in Bettiahp 

The news of Gandhi's arrival had reached Champaran and a large 
number of tenants came all the way to Muzaffarpur. Gandhi heard 
their complaints and studied such documents as he could get. The 
reports he got were so harrowing that his resolve to visit Champaran 
was becoming firmer and firmer. 

In the evening of April 14 Ga ndhi visited a neighbouring village. 
He entered the huts of some poor peasants and talked to little child¬ 
ren and women. When he wns leaving the village he said that India 
would get swaraj only when the condition of these people improved. 
At night he had talks with the co-workers. He related to them his 
experiences in South Africa and the readiness of the people there 
to court imprisonment. But he said that he would not get men in 
Bihar to sacrifice everything at once. 
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On April 15, Gandhi accompanied by two local interpreicrs, 
B. Dhatanidhar and B, Ramnavini Prasad, started by the midday 
train for Motihari, As he was expecting arrest any moment he had 
kept his thingSj except a few necessary articles, separately in a trunk, 
A large number of people saw him off. On the wayj at every station 
hundreds of tenants had assembled to greet him, Gandhi reached 
Mori hart at three and went straight to Gorakh Prasad^s house, w^hich 
was besieged by a large crowd to have his d^ihaa* 

On April 16 at nine in the morning, Gandhi and his interpreters 
started for Jasaulipatti on an elephant, a common means of 
communicatiDn in Bihar. Gandhi was not used to riding an elephant 
and the strong w^est wind was blowing dust and sand. The sun was 
hut and the journey w^as extremely uncomfortable* One of the sub¬ 
jects Gandhi w^as discussing on the way was the purdah system in 
Bihar. He said: t is not my desire that our women should adopt the 
western mode of Jiving; but we must realiae w^hat harm this perni¬ 
cious s^-stem does to their health and in how many ways they arc 
deprived of the privilege of helping their husbands."’ 

By noon they had covered nine miles and reached Chandrahia. 
It was one of the villages that fed the Motihari Factory* While 
Gandhi was having a talk with a passer-by, who explained the 
conditions in the village, a police sub-inspector on bicycle appeared 
on the scene. He told Gandhi that the collector had sent his compli¬ 
ments. Gandhi asked the poHce officer to arrange for a conveyance 
and told tus compamons to proceed to the original destination and to 
do the work there* “I was otpccting that ^me thing of this sort would 
happen," said he* The sub-inspector brought a bullock cart and 
Gandhi started in it for Motihari, while his two companions at once 
proceeded to Jasaulipatti* 

On the way the sub-inspector asked Gandhi to leave the cart and 
take to an ekka. When they had gone a short distance, the deputy 
superintendent of police was seen coming in a tandem and Gandhi 
was taken from the ekka to the tandem. When they had gone a little 
further he showed a notice dated April 16 to Gandhi, who quietly 
read it* The order asked Gandhi "to abstain from remaining in the 
district of Champaran, w^hich you are required to leave by the next 
available train." To the notice was annexed a copy of a letter from 
the commissioner addressed to the district magistrate of Champa ran: 
"It was doubtful whether the intervention of a stranger in the middle 
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of the treatment of our case would oot prove art embarrassment. I 
have the honour to request you to direct him by an order under section 
144 Cr, to leave Champaran at once if he should appear.’^ 
Gandhi on his arrival at Motihari sent a reply to the magistrate: 
“Out of a sense of public responsibility I feel it to be my duty to say that 
I am unable to leave the district but if it pleases the authorities, 
I shall submit to the order by suffering the penalty of disobedience- 
My desire is purely and simply for a genuine search for knowledge* 
And this I shall continue to satisfy so long as 1 am free.** 

Gandhi kept a%vake the whole night wriling letters and giving 
necessary instructions to BrajkLshore Prasad* He prepared also a plan 
for the guidance of those who were to carry on the work in his absence. 

Telegrams were pouring in from all parts of India^ Maj&haral 
Haque wired his readiness to start, if required. Pandit Malaviya 
expressed his willingnc$s to come, leaving the Hindu Univeoity 
work* Rajcndra Prasad was infonticd to come at once witli volun¬ 
teers, .Andrews joined the party, and w^ent to see the collector, but 
could not meet him. , 

On April 17a large number of tenants came to Motihari and their 
statements were being recorded. The police sub-inspector arrived 
on the scene and began to note dowTi the names of those who were 
present ilicrc* Gandhi continued his work unperturbed. 

The work of recording the statements of tenants w^ent on the whole 
day. When no summons was received till the evening, Gandhi 
intimated the magistrate his intention of visiting Parsauni, a village 
sixteen miles from MoUhari^ He also told the magistrate that as he 
did not intend doing anything secretly, it would be better if a police 
officer accompanied him. The magistrate wTotc back saving that he 
would be charged with an offence under section 108 I.P.C., that a 
summons would be issued against him, and dial he hoped that 
Gandhi w'ould not leave Motihari. 

Shortly the summons came calling upon Gandhi to appear before 
the subdivisional officer on April ift. Gandhi further discussed the 
situation with his co-workers. He asked them, ""WTiat will you do 
after I am sent to jail?** The workers were at a loss. The discussions 
continued the whole night* Gandhi prepared a statement to be read 
before the court. He abo wote Ictteis to the secretary of the Planten* 
Associadon and the commi^ioner in which he recounted the griev¬ 
ances of the tenants and suggested remedi^. He gave instructions 
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to his secretary that these and some other letters should he posted 
only after his imprisonment. 

The eyes of the country were now turned towards Champaran. 
By tw^elve noon^ April 18, Gandhi was preparing hiiriscirto go to jail 
for the sake of the poor and the oppressed labourers of Bihar. TTic 
work of recording statements wais stopped that day and the tenants 
were told that this work would commence again on the following day. 
At quarter past twelve Gandhi, accompanied by two interpreters, 
started in a carriage for the court* His companions told him that they 
had decided to foDow him to jaiL Gandhi said with joy* ''Now 1 know 
wc shaU succeed*** 

Although no information had been given to the tenants about the 
new dcYcIopmentj the news had somehow reached even the distant 
villages and several thousand peasants had assembled in the court 
compound. When Gandhi entered the court room, he was followed 
by about 2,000 men who, in thdr anxiety 10 get in, broke the glass^ 
panes of the doors. The magistrate ordered Gandhi to get in the 
mokhtiar^s library and sent armed police to prevent the people 
from entering the court room. 

He was brought into the court room. The Government pleader 
was ready with law books to face the barrister. He tried to press 
the magistrate to postpone the case. But Gandhi intervened and 
requested the magistrate not to postpone the case, as he wanted to 
plead guilty to haring disobeyed the order to leave Champaran and 
read a brief statement' 

“With the permission of the court I would like to make a brief 
statement showing why I have taken a very serious step of seemingly 
disobe>itig the order made under section 144 of Cr, P,C. In my 
humble opinion it is a question of difference of opinion betw'ecn the 
local administration and myself. I have entered the country with 
motives of rendering humanitarian and national service* I have done 
so in response to a pressing invitation to come and help the ryots, who 
urge they are not being fairly treated by the indigo planters* I could 
not render any help without studying the problem. I have, therefore, 
come to study it with the assistance, if possible, of the administration 
and the planters. I have no other motive and cannot believe that my 
coming can in any way disturb public peace and cause loss of Life. I 
claim to have consideTable experience in such matters. The administra¬ 
tion, however, have thought differently. I fully appreciate their 
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difficulty and admits too, that they can only proceed upon informa¬ 
tion they receive. As a Law-abiding citizen my first instinct would be, 
a$ it was, to obey the order served upon me. But 1 would not do so 
without doing violence to my sense of duty to those for whom I came. 
1 feel that I could just now sewe them oniy by remaining in their 
midstI. I could not, therefore, voluntarily retire. Amidst this conflict 
of duty I could only throw the responsibility of removing me on the 
administration. I am fully conscious of the fact that a person, holding 
in the public life of India a position such as I do^ has to be most 
careful in setting examples. It is my firm bclicF Uiat in the complex 
constitution under which we are living the only safe and honourable 
course for a ^clf-rcspecting man i$^ in the drcumstajices such as face 
me, to do what I have decided to do, that is* to submit without 
protest to the penal ty of disobedience. 

“I venture to make this statement not in any way in extenuation 
of the penalty to be awarded against me, but to show that I have 
disregarded the order serv'cd upon me not for want of respect for 
lawful authority, but in obedience to |he higher law of our bdng, the 
voice of conscience.” 

The order under seedan 144 in this case was wholly illegal. The 
magistrate could not make up his mind what to do next. He repeat¬ 
edly asked Gandhi if he pleaded guilty. Gandhi replied, “T have said 
whatever I have to say in my statement.” The magistrate told him 
that that did not contain a clear plea of guilty. “I do not wish to 
waste the time of the court and I plead guilty,*' said Gandhi. “If you 
leave the district now and promise not to return, the case against you 
would be withdrawn,” ob^rved the magistrate. “That cannot be*” 
replied Gandhi. *'Not to speak of this time alone, I shall make 
Champaran my home even after my return from jail.” 

The magistrate was at a loss and said that the matter required 
consideration and that he would pass orders at three o'clock. The 
trial had taken only half an hour and Gandhi returned to his 
lodgings, and wired full details to the Viceroy, to friends in Patna, as 
also to Pandit Malaviya and others. 

Gandhi appeared before the magistrate shortly before three. The 
magistrate told him that he would pas$ orders on April 21, but he 
would release him in the meantime on a bail of Rs. 100, Gandhi said 
he had no bailor and could not offer bail. The magistrate offered to 
release him on his personal recognisance. Gandhi returned to hi$ 
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lodgings and sent information to his friends and newspapers, but 
requested them not to start any agitation in the press until the 
Government orders were known^ 

In the meanwhile Haque, Brajkishore Babu, Anugraha Narayan, 
Shambu Saran, Rajendra Prasad and Polak arrived in Motihari* 
They held eonsultadons and decided that in case Gandhi was jailed, 
Haque and Brajkbhore should take the lead. And if they were 
removed othci3 should continue the work. 

From April 19 onwards, batches after batches of tenants began to 
pour inland Gandhi and hb party recorded their statements from 
6.30 a.m* to 6.30 p.m, e^'ery day. Before putting anything on paper 
tenants were cross-examined so that nothing false should appear in 
the statements- To help in this work a number of volunteers hxad 
arrived and a house had to be rented to lodge them, 

Before Gandhi could receive the sentence, the magistrate sent a 
written message at 7 a-m- on April ai that the Lt*-Govemor had 
ordered the case against Gandhi to be withdrawn. The collector 
wrote to Gandhi saying that* he was at fiill liberty to condnet the 
proposed inquiry and that he might count on whatever help he needed 
from the ofRciab^ 

On April Gandhi started for Bettiah, The people cheered him 
and showered Rowers on him. The Bettiah platform was so crowded 
that the train had to be stopped some way off to avoid accident. 
^Micn Gandhi got down from a third-cla$£ compartment and entered 
a carriagCt the people unhajricsscd the horses to pull the carriage 
themselves but he w^ould not allow it. 

On April 23 he saw Mr, Lewis, the su;bdi^lS]o^al magistrate of 
Bcidahj and Mr. ’Whitty, the manager of the Bettiah raj* On the 
following day, Gandhi and Brajkbhore paid a visit to Laukaria. 
There Gandhi talked to villagers and Inquired about their wages, 
Mr. LewiSj who nc%w before had met the people, visited the place 
where statements were being recorded. The tenants fearlessly talked 
of their grie\^ances. Gandhi spent two days In the village, and on 
the FtTnlng of the 25th he came back aj] the way walking from 
Laukaria to Bettiah ^ 

Early in the morning of April 27, Gandhi and hb party started 
on foot from Narkatlaganj station for Murali Bharahwa. They 
managed to reach Rajkumar Shukla’s village by ten. Gandhi found 
Shukla's house in dilapidated condidon. It had been looted by the 
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agents of ihc factory owners. A large number of villagers gave 
evidence which Gandhi recorded. At night the party rested in the 
village of Beiwa and the next morning they returned to Bettiah. 

Gandhi had recorded statements of Lhousands of tenants. The 
local authorities were very much upset and thought that their 
prestige would go down. The Bihar workers were apprehensive that 
the Government would try to destroy the records and possibly extern 
all the leaden from Ghamparan under the Defence of India Act, 
The discussions continued till late at night. The same evenings on 
April 28, Mr. Lpewis sent a copy of a report which he was submitting 
to the Government for Gandhi's perusal. Gandhi returned the report 
with his note the same night. 

On May i Gandhi^ accompanied by Brajldshore Babu^ went to 
Modhari. The next day he held a meeting of planters but nothing 
came out of it* On May 3 Gandhij after scdrig the district magistrate 
and the settlement officer^ returned to Bettiah* 

The European commuiuty tn Bihar tried to influence the Govern¬ 
ment, The local officers sent highly cj&lourcd reports. The planters 
sent a drputadon to the authorities asking them to stop Gandhi^s 
inquiry* On May 10 Gandhi was telegraphically informed by the 
Chief Secretary to the Government that he should meet the Hon. 
Mr, VV, Maude at Patna. 

Mr* Maude insisted that Gandhi should ask his assistants to leave 
Champaran. He refused to comply with this request but agreed to 
submit a report of hi$ inquiry as soon as possible and change die 
mctliod of inqui^)^ On May ii Gandhi reiurned to Bettiah and on 
the next day a report comprising the main heads of grievances of ilie 
tenants wa$ prepared and copis of it were sent to Mr. Maude^ 
the district officerSj the manager of the Bettiah raj and secretary 
of the Planters^ AssocLationj and the Indian leaders* 

In about 1^,250 words Gandlii wrote a masterly surv'ey of the 
Champaran trouble. Nearly 4,000 ryots had been examined and 
their statements taken after careful cross-examination. Several 
villages had been visited and many judgements of the courts vy^ere 
minutely studied. 

Some of the charges made by Gandhi were: ^^The ryots always 
have fought against it and have only yielded to force. They have 
not received adequate consider a don for the services* When, how¬ 
ever, owing to the iittroduction of synthetic indigo the price of the 
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local product fell,., they devised a means of saddling the losses upon 
the ryots. Where the ryots could not find cash, hand-notes and 
mortgage deeds were made for payment in instalments bearing 
interest at twelve per cent per annum. U nder the HithaUna system the 
ryot has been obliged to give his best land for the landlord’s crops, 
in some cases the land in the front of his house has been so used, he 
has been obliged to give his best dmc and energy also to it so that 
very little time has been left to him for growing his own crops—fus 
means of livelihood. Cart-hire saitas have been forcibly taken from 
the ryots for supplying carts to the factories on hire insufficient even 
to cover the usual outlay. Inadequate wages have been paid to the 
ryots where labour has been impressed and even boys of tender age 
have been made to work against their will. Ploughs of the ryots have 
been impressed and detained by the factories for days together for 
ploughing factory lands for a trifling consideration and at a time 
when they required them for cultivating thdr own lands. Doitari 
has been taken by the notoriously ill-paid factory sTatas out of the 
wages received by the labDurc|s often amounting to the fifth of their 
daily wages and also out of the hire paid for the carts. In some villages 
the chamars have been forced to give up to the factories the hides of 
the dead cattle belonging to the ryots. Illegal fines, often of heavy 
amounts, have been imposed by factories upon ryots who have proved 
unbending. Among the other methods adopted to bend the ryots to 
their will, the planters have impounded the ryots’ catdc, posted 
peons on their houses, withdrawn from them barbers’, carpenters’ 
and smiths' services, have prevented the use of village wells and 
pasture lands by ploughing up the pathw'ay and the lands just in 
front of or behind their homesteads, have brought or promoted dvii 
suits or criminal complaints against them and resorted to actual 
physical force and wrongful confinements. The planters have 
successfully used the institutions of the country to enforce their will 
against the ryots and have not hesitated to supplement them by 
taking the law in their own hands. The result has been that the 
ryots have shown an abject helplessness, such a$ I have not witnessed 
in any part of India where I have travelled. I am aware, too, that 
there are some Indian zamindars who are open to the charges made 
above. Relief is sought for in their cases as in those of the planter. 
Whilst there can be no doubt that the latter have inherited a vicious 
system, they with their trained minds and superior position have 
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rendered it to an exact science, so that the ryots would not only 
have been unable to rai$e theic heads above water but would have 
sunt deeper still had not the Government granted some protection. 
But that protection has been meagre and provokingly slow and has 
often come too late to be appreciated by the ryots. Grievances have 
been set forth which are not Ukely to be disputed. And they are so 
serious as to require an immediate relief” 

In conclusion^ Gandhi added: ^^1 have no desire to hurt the 
planters’ feeling. I have received every courtsy from them. Believing 
as 1 do that ryots are labouring under a grievous wrong from which 
they ought to be freed immediately^ I have dealt as calmly as is 
possible for me to do so, with the system which the planters are 
working* I have entered upon my mission in the hope that they as 
Englishmen bora to enjoy tlic fullest personal liberty and freedom, 
will not be grudging the ryots of Charaparan the same measure of 
bberty and freedom.” 

On the upper floor of the dharmashala of Hazari Ma] at Bet dab 
there was a small room which Gandhi^ had made his residence. His 
assistants stayed on the ground floor where they used to record 
statements. The number of tenants visidng the place used to be so 
large that the outer door had to be closed. Only those tenants used 
to be taken to Gandhi whose statements required his attention. 
However, many tenants would not like to go without seeing Gandhi. 
The gate was, therefore, kept open every afternoon and they were 
allowed to go up to the extensive roof of the dharmashala* 

Gandhi’s popularity disturbed the planters. They tried to slajtder 
Gandhi and his co-workers through newspapers. Gandhi occasionally 
sent all available information to Government officials and kept most 
of the prominent leaders of the country informed of what was 
happening in Champaran^ At the same time not one of these bulletins 
or any of the facts mentioned therein was ever allowed to be pub¬ 
lished in newspapers. 

On receipt of Gandhi's report, the Government called for reports 
from the district officers, the settlement officer and the planters 
before June 30. In the meanwhile the planters tried tlieir best to 
malign the ryots. On May it an inspired press report said that a part 
of the Olaha Factory had been burnt, causing a loss of several 
thousands to the owner and that the planters suspected it to be a 
case of incendiarism. Vested interests Idl no stone unturned. 
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The manager of Dhoitraha Factory invited Gandhi to see his 
plantation. On May 16 Gandhi visited Dhokraha accompanied by 
Rajendra Prasad and Professor Kripalani. 

Three hundred tenants met Gandhi in an orchard in the presence 
of the manager and the subdivisional magistrate of Bettiah. The 
manager introduced to Gandhi a cultivator who saidj “All tlie 
people arc perfectly happy under the factory and they get all kinds 
of advantage.*’ Here the rest of the tenants began to shout, “This 
man is a traitor; the sahib had tutored him.” 

Gandhi announced to the assembled tenants that he had been 
informed by the manager that they had taken the hunda settlements 
willingly and if they did not like the land they were at liberty 
to surrender k. No sooner had he said this than all the tenants 
said in one voice, “VVe surrender the itrait lands, we don’t want 
them, let the sahib cultivate what he can on them,” 

The manager interrupted and indignantly shouted, ’‘If they do 
not like this I would make them grow indigo,” Gandlii smiled and 
said, “Just a minute ago you had said that hands settlement had no 
connection whatsoever with* indigo and that by cultivating the 
^ait lands you would be able to make more profit than you were 
now getting. In those circumstances it is a matter both of profit and 
good name to you if you take back these lands and release the 
tenants from what they evidently consider to be a burden,” 

Boldly the tenants began to complain even against the subdivi' 
siojial magistrate. After the sahibs had left, Gandhi asked his assist¬ 
ants to take down the names of those who wished to surrender their 
hands lands. The work ^^■as finished after many hours of labour and 
Gandhi and his party reached Bettiah at about nine in the nighr , 
Dhokraha and Loheria were two adjoining factories under the 
same management. On May 17 the tenants from these factories came 
to Bettiah to surrender thdr haada lands. Gandhi wrote a letter to 
the manager detailing all that had happened and sent the list of 
tenants who wanted to surrender their lands, Witliin two days, about 
500 ryots surrendered their lands with the crops standing on them. 
There were several attempts on the part of the planters to create 
trouble and hinder the inquiry work. On May ao Gandhi stated: 
“Ii is a well-known fact that the desire of the planters is that my 
friends and I should not carry on our work. 1 can only say that 
nothing but physical force from the Government or an absolute 
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guarantee that the admitted or proverbial wrongs of the ryots are 
to stop for ever^ can possibly remove iis from the district. What I 
have seen of the eonditiori of the ryots is sufficient to convince me 
that if we withdraw at this stage^ we would stand condemned before 
man and God and^^ what h more important of all* we would never 
be able to forgive ourselves/^ Gandhi concluded the letter asauring 
the planters of the peaceful nature of his mission and asking for such 
help as the authorities could vouchsafe against intimidation on the 
part of the planters. 

Gandhi was summoned by Sir Edward Gait^ the Lt.-Govemors 
to see him at Ranchi on June 4- His colleagues feared that possibly 
Gandhi might not be allowed to reiurn from Ranchi^ They discussed 
the future plan of action if that came to pass. 

Patna began to throb with activity* A conference of workers was 
held and it was decided that if any action was taken against Gandhi, 
ciihcr Haque or Malaviya should take the charge of work in Cham- 
paran. Correspondence wth the leaders was started. Candhi and 
Brajkishore Babu left for Ranchi, while Malaviya who had specially 
come to Patna returned to Allahabad. 

On the eve of Gandhi^^s inter^'iew with the Lt^-Govemor, Pi&mer 
published a long letter written by Mr. Irwin, the manager of the 
Motihari Factory: “Mr. Gandhi, I believe, h a well-intentioned 
philanthropist but he is a crank and fanatic and is too utterly 
obsessed with his partial success in South Africa and his belief that 
he has been ordained by the Providence to be a lighter of wTongs.” 
The letter further made a frontal attack on Gandhi’s co-workers: 
*^What do these people care for rj'ots save to make use of them for 
their own purpose?” It was also alleged Uiat Gandhi was being made 
a cat's paw ^‘by Home Rule politicians, who hope to demonstrate 
on this for them a happy hunting-ground of Champaran, that 
officials and non-officiab go hand in hand to oppress the population 
and $0 prove that the district and incidentally all India U being mis¬ 
governed under the British raj/* 

Gandhi’s men had all taken thetr respective places by June 4 to 
meet any contingency and were wery minute expcciing news from 
Ranchi. On the morning of June 5 a telegram from Candhi arrived 
sayingj “Tewiay^s interview satisfactory , meeting again tomorrow.” 
For three days he had interviews with Sir Edward Gait and the 
members of his Executive Council, as a result of which it was 
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dtcidcd that an inquiry committee should be appointed and that 
Gandhi should be one of it4 members* On the morning of June 7 
Gandhi, accompanied by Ka^turhaij Devadas and Babu Brajkishore* 
arrived at Patna^ reaching Bettiah the next day. 

On June 13 the Government announced the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry^ with Mr. F. G. Slay, the commissioner of the 
Central Provinces^ as its presidents The committee was to assemble 
fay about July 15 and complete their labour, whhin three months. 

Before the commencement of die committee work, Gand hi decided 
to pay a mit to Bombay and hb assistants also w^cre given a $hort 
holiday. The work of recording the statements of the tenants w^as 
stopped from June is* Till then more than 8,000 statements of the 
tenants had been recorded* More and more tenants began to arrive 
but they were told that no more statements w'Crc to be recorded and 
their grievances would be considered by the committee. However, 
the statements began to pour in by post. 

During his absence ol'about a fortnight, the Bihar workers studied 
the documents and prepared ground for his work on the official 
committee, Gandhi, accompanied by Dr. Deva of the Servants of 
India Society, returned to Motihari on June 18. 

Gandhi devoted a week to study the accumulated evidence* On 
July 5 he left Motiharij reaching Ranchi on the 7th, The committee 
met on July 11^ and decided to hold its sittings at Bettiah, Motihari 
and other places from about July 15. 

Gandhi's inclusion m the committee had raised high hopes in the 
minds of the ryots and a large crowd came to Bettiah. By July 16 no 
less than ten thousand tenants had assembled* All members w^ere 
busy with the committee work but Gandhi made it a point to come 
out in die afternoon and meet the eager ^dllagers. In a short speech 
he explained to them that the committee had been appointed to 
redress thdr grievances, that they should not go in large numbcis 
to the mceting-'place of the committee, and if they had to make any 
complaint they should do so before his assistants. 

On July 17 examination of the witnesses commenced at Betdah* 
On behalf of the planters Mr. Kennedy^ a well-known lawyer of 
Muzaffarpur, was watching the proceedings. Gandhi's assistants and 
tenants were admitted to the committee on tickets. Mr. Sweeny, 
the settlement officer^ was the first witness and his examinadon took 
the whole day. On July 18 the manager of the Betdah raj and an 
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ofTida] were examirLcd* On July 19 Rajkumar Shakla put forward 
the case of the tenants. There were in all five sittings at Bcttiah^^ 
The sixth sitting of the inquiry' coTumUtce was held at Motihari 
on July 25, ThcrCj too, the tenants came in large numbers. After 
two sittings the committee members returned to Bettiah. 

By August 14 the last evidence was recorded at Bettiah. Gandhi 
placed before the committee the statements of a number of tenants 
and a great many judgements of courts. The w^ork of the committee 
for the time being came to a close, and the next sitting was fixed 
some time late in September, Gandhi started for x^hmedabad on 
August 16, leadng Babu Rajendra Prasad in charge of the work 
in Champaran. 

On September 22 Gandhi returned to Ranchi, After prolonged 
dbeussions the members of the committee signed a unanimous report 
on October 3. The Government published their resolution on the 
iSth^ accepting almost all the recommendations of the committee. 
The Champaran Agrarian Bill introduced by the Hon, Mr, Maude 
on November 2 was passed and became an act wdthin a few months^ 
From Ranchi Gandhi remmed to Champaran and stayed there 
till October 12, From there he went to Bombayj handing over the 
charge of tenants to Bihar leaders. 

His work in Champaran still remained unfinished. It was his 
opinion that one of the main reasons of the sufTcrings of the tenants 
was their ignorance. He issued a public appeal inviting voluntary 
teachers. Babasaheb Soman and Pundhk from Kamatak^ Avantika- 
bai Gokhalc from Bombay^ Anandibai V'^aishampayan and Shankar- 
rao Deo from Pmna offered their services, Gandhi also got 
Chhotelal, Surendranath and Devadas from the ashram to help in 
the work. About this time Messrs. Mahadev Desai and Narhari Parikh 
with their wives cast in thdr lot with Gandhi^ and Kaslurbai also 
joined the contingent* 

On November 8 Gandhi arrived in Champaran from Bombay 
with hb volunteers. The fii^t school was opened on November 13^ in 
a village of the Bettiah raj, about twenty miles cast of Motihari* 
Within a w'cek a second school was opened in a village forty milc^ 
north-west of Bettiah. A sadhu gave a rent-free land of a temple 
for the school which was opened on November 20 in a straw hut 
erected for the purpose, ^man, Kasturbai and Dr. Deva took 
charge of thb school. Within the next three weeks^ a third school was 
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opened at Madhubani which W3s conducted by Mahadev Desai^ 
Narhari Parikh, and Kripalani^ 

About these village schools, GandhS \sTote: "In the schools I am 
opening, children under the age of twelve only are admitted. The 
idea Is to get hold of as many children as possible and to give them 
an alUround education, a good knowledge of Hindi or Urdu andj 
through that medium, of arithmetic and rudiments of history and 
geography, a knowledge of simple scientific principles and some 
industrial training. No cut and dried syllabus has yet been prepared 
because I am going on an unbeaten track. 1 look upon our present 
system with horror and distrust. Instead of developing the moral 
and mental faculties of the little children it dwarfs them. In my 
experiment, whilst I shall draw upon what is good in it, I shaU 
endeavour to avoid the defects of the present system. The chief thing 
aimed at is contact of children with men and women of culture and 
unimpeachable moral character. That to me is education- Literary 
training is to be used as a means to that end. The industrial train¬ 
ing is to be designed for the boys and the girls who may come to 
us for an additional means eff Livelihood. It is not intended that on 
completing their education they should leave their hereditary occu¬ 
pation but make use of the knowledge acquired in the school to 
refine agriculture and agricultural life- Our teachers will also touch 
the lives of grown-up people and, if at aU possible^ penetrate the 
purdah. Instruction will be given to grown-up people in hygiene and 
about the advantages of joint action^, for the promotion of com¬ 
munal welfare, such as, the making of village roads proper, the 
sinking of wells, etc* And as no school will be manned by teachers 
who are not men or women of good training, we propose to give free 
medical aid as far as possible.” 

About 140 children were being taught at the Barharwa school. 
Here weaving was taught and people were trained in the art of 
corporate action by making them keep their huL^, wells, roads 
and villages clean* The parents were taught to keep their children 
clean and tidy. 

The Bhitharwa school was situated in a locality where complete 
ignorance prct'ailcd. The number of children here nc\ er exceeded 
forty. The climate of the place was extremely unhealthy* Dn Deva 
gave the people practical lessons in hygiene and elementary medicine 
and created the patients* 
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These \illagc schools were mo most economically. One of the 
conditions was that the villageis should provide the teachers with 
board or lodging. The villagers willingly contributed grain and other 
raw produce. Medical relief was a simple affair... Castor oil, quinine 
and sulphur ointment were the only drugs provided to the volunteers. 
No patient was pcmiitted to take home any medicine but he was 
treated on the premises of die schooL Or, Deva used to visit each 
centre on fixed days. A number of people availed themselves of the 
medical aid. Sanitation was a difhcult afifain The people were not 
prepared to do anything themselves. Evem the field labourers were 
not ready to do thdr own scavenging, Bm Gandhi^s men were not 
the persons to lose hearts They swept die roads^ cleaned out the 
wells, filled up the pools, and persuaded the ^dl1age^s to raise volun¬ 
teers from amongst themselves. 

Gandhi asked Kasturbai to inquire why the village women did not 
wash their clothes. When she spoke to them about it, one woman took 
ICastiirbai into her hut and said: *^Look now, there is no box or cup¬ 
board here containing other clothes. The san I am wearing is the 
only one 1 have. How am I to wash it? TeU Mahatmaji to get me 
another sari, and I shall then promise to bathe and put on clean 
clothes e\'ery day*” In those days a male labourer’s wage did not 
catcced ten pice, a female’s did not exceed six and a child’s three. 

In imparting knowledge to the villagers, Gandhi wanted the co¬ 
operation of the planters. But it was not to be so* They even put 
obstacles and the schools had to be opened away from the factories* 
But even then the planters frowned upon Gandhi's activides. 
Bhitharwa school, soon after its inauguration, was set on fire* In no 
time did the workers succeed in erecting a now structure, carrjdng 
bricks On their own heads* Gandhi used to visit the schoob by turn 
and suggest improvements in them. After six months of work, the 
first batch of volunteers wa$ replaced by a new one* 

In Champaran, where the great sages in olden times used to do 
penance, Gandhi rcalujcd the mission of his life and forged a weapon 
**by wluch India could be made free”* 
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The best part of 1917 was passed by Gandhi in Champaran, But he 
had to attend to several other things besides. In the middle of the 
year plague broke out in Kochrab, where his ashram was situated. 
The environment was not to Gandhi's liking. He wanted the ashram 
at a safe distance both from town and village, and yet at a manage¬ 
able distance from cither. The plague, Gandhi felt, was sufheient 
notice to quit Kochrab. With the help of a merchant friend, Gandhi 
secured in June a suitable land on the bank of the Sabarmatt river. 
Its vicinity to the Sabarmati jail was for Gandhi a special attracdon. 

There was no building on the land and no tree. Its situation and 
its solitude were invidng. The inmates decided to start by living 
under canvas and having a tin shed for a kitchen dll permanent 
houses were built. The extensive plot of ground measuring about 
tw'enty acres which had been a waste land was infested with snakes. 
The general rule was not to kill them. The ashram was managed by 
Maganlal as Gandhi was preoccupied with nadonal problems. 

Tilak, Mrs. Besant and Gandhi were in great prominence. The 
poUdeal slogan everywhere was Home Rule. The triumvirate was at 
the head and heart of national life. New life began to pulsate, 

Tilak toured extensively and he delivered inspiring speeches in 
Calcutta, Delhi, Mathura, Nagpur, Akola, Godhra, Surat, Dhulia, 
Sholapur and other places. His message was: “Be prepared to say 
that you are a Home Ruler. Say that you must have it and I dare say 
when you arc ready, you will get it. 1 believe by that faith you will be 
able to realize your object within a year or two.” He went to the 
masses, spoke to the students, workers and peasants. 

In March 1917 the Government of India issued a circular to l oca l 
governments outlining the policy to be pursued with regard to the 
Home Rule agitadon. Students were prohibited Irom attending 
meedngs where Home Rule was likely to be discussed. The authori- 
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lies exaggerated the nature of Indian demands, deprecated them in 
strong language, enjoined on the people abstcnsion from aU agitation 
and launched repressive mea 5 urc$. 

Next 10 Maharashtra, Madras was the mo^i active province and 
Mrs* Besani was the spirit behind it. The great Irish woman, with her 
eloquence and spirited writings in Jfew Indi^^ gave a trumpet call for 
Home Rule. Her journal came under the wrath of the Madras 
bureaucracy. She fought back^ The Government helped the Justice 
Party in South India which declared itself against Home Rule, sup¬ 
ported the British autocracy and began an attack on all who stood for 
the Congress ideal. 

On June 16 Lord Pcntland, the Governor of Madras, tried to gag 
the Home Rule movement by an order of internment on Mrs* Besani 
and her co-workers. There was a country-wide agitation against the 
order and contrary to the expectations of the bureaucracy* the Home 
Rule agitation prospered. 

The words '*Home Rule"" were chosen as a short popular cry, 
marking the fact that the struggle waj not for separation from Great 
Britain but for liberty wilhin the empire* It was a common demand 
of the Extremis is as well as the Moderates, of the Congress and of the 
Muslim League* There was no hindrance to the war effort. On the 
contrary all the leaders were advising the ciriKcns to help Britain. 
Tilak appealed to the people to enroll m the armyi “We need the 
protection of England even as a matter of pure self-interest. This is 
tile keynote to which the song of Home Rule must be tuned i you 
must not forget that it i$ the connection with England that has given 
rise to the ambitions that fill your hearts today*'' 

A joint meeting of die AU^India Congress Committee and of the 
Council of the Muslim League was convened on July A small 
deputation consisdng of Jinnah, Sastri, Sapru and Wazir Hassan was 
appointed to proceed to England, to explain and to promote the 
scheme of reform adopted at Lucknow. It asked for an authoritative 
pronouncement **pledging the Imperial Government in unequivocal 
terms to the policy of making India a self-governing member of the 
British Empi^e'^ Tilak's voice reigned supreme at the joint session. 

The joint meeting wanted to plan a campaign of passive resistance 
in order to secure the release of the Home Rule internees as also of 
the AH brothers and Maulana A^ad* Tilak disagreed with all those 
who sought to bring about the release of Mrs, Besant merely by 
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prayers and petitions, '“if we want to prove how keenly we feel for 
her,” he said, “let us elect her president of the coming Congress,” 

World events and the tempo in the country brought tlic Govern¬ 
ment round. The Mesopotamian campaign went wrong, and Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary of State, was mercilessly crit¬ 
icized by Montagu for the muddle which had resulted from nn 
inadequate supply of men and materials from India. In the course of 
a parliamentary debate, Montagu characterized the India Govern¬ 
ment as “far too wooden, far too iron, far too inelastic and far loo 
antediluvian to subserve its purposes in modern times”. The result 
was Chamberlain’s resignation and Montagu’s appointment as 
Secretary of State for India. Shortly after assuming office, Montagu 
made the following pronouncement on August ao: 

“The policy ofHis Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India are in a complete accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire, They have decided that substan¬ 
tial steps should be taken in this direction as soon as possible. 

“I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the Government of 
India,on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the advance¬ 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and the 
measure of each advance and they must be guided by the co-opera¬ 
tion received from those on whom new opportunities of service will 
thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. Ample 
opfwrtunity will be offered for public discussion of the proposals 
which will be submitted in due course to Parliament.” 

In pursuance of the new pohey, Mrs. Besant and her associates were 
released in September. On October 6 a joint meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Ckiuncil of the Muslim League was held 
at Allahabad and it was decided to send an all-India deputation to 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State with a representation in 
support of the Congress-League Scheme. On October 26 the deputa- 
uon which consisted of, among others, Tilak, Gandhi, Jinnah, Sapru, 
Motiial Nehru, waited on Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu the 
first Secretary of State, to pay a visit to India. ' 
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If there was any leader in India whose programme of work was not 
altered by Montagues announcement and his visit, it was Tilak. He 
continued awakening the people to the importance of the Congress- 
League demand. On November ^^7 Tilak had a long interview with 
Montagu but Montagues efforts to secure his support to the impend¬ 
ing reforms were unavailing. Of Tiiak^ Montagu wrote in his diary r 
*^He is at the moment probably the most powerful in India, and he 
has in his power, if he chootscs, to help materially in war effort/’ 
Though Gandhi had no share in drafting the Congress-League 
scheme he greatly popolamcd it in Gujarat by securing for it thou¬ 
sands of signatures and it was presented in the form of a petition to 
Montagu. He had insisted that signatnre$ were only to be taken 
after careful C3t.plan ation of the scope and t he meaning of the scheme. 
In November the Gujarat Political Conference was held at Godhra 
under the presidentship of Gandhi* The commencement of the 
proceedings had to be slightly delayed until the arrival of Tilak. 
Gandhi spoke a few apologetic words for the delay, for which, he said, 
he was not responsible, and humorously added that they were asking 
Home Rule and it should not matter to them if they got it forty- 
five minutes later* He would not spare even Tilak for unpunctuality* 
The first rcsoludon stated: “We hereby express our fealty to our 
King-Emperor/^ Gandhi read the resolution and tore it up* 
would be vulgar Co pass such a resolution," he said. *^So long as we do 
not rebel, we must be taken to be loyaL If any question are asked as 
to why no loyalt>' resolution was brought before the conference, tell 
them frankly, that it was all GandhPs doing,” 

Tilak delivered a stirring speech in Marathi. Home Rule was his 
theme. He said: ‘‘It meant under it the sovereign power would be 
strengtlicned and not authority. The great claim of the bureaucracy 
is that it has made India prosperous. I would fain concede it, but the 
facts are against it. During their hundred ycar$" work in India, I 
want to know^ what the bureaucracy has done to train the people 
industrially and otherwise and make them seUVreUaiu/’ Tilak refer¬ 
red to Dadabhai’s indictment of British rule and paid a warm tribute 
to the great work of the deceased patriot. He referred to the reverses 
of the allies and said: “What was wanted was that Indian's heart 
should be touched. Until that was done, it was not possible to expect 
great help from India. 'ITie people wanted self-government not only 
for their benefit but for the sake of the empire/* 
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^*In any atnigglc nr crisis,'^ Tilak said, “a contented self-governing 
India was the greatest and the surest a$set of the empire, A strong 
wave of democracy is passing all the world over and even the British 
Government have hailed the Russian Revolution as the first great 
triumph of the present war* Lord Sydenham^s contention that we in 
India advantage of Britain's troubles to agitate for self-govern¬ 
ment is false. We had already been agitating for self-government for 
over Lhirt>' years. All over the world sdf-government is on the anvil, 
and India alone cannot be expected to sit still*” 

Tilak was the dominadng figure even at the Calcutta Congress 
held in December. It was he who had suggested first the name of 
Mrs, Besant for the presidentship of the Congress and she was elected. 
Tagore had warmly supported the candidature of Mrs. Besant for the 
presidentship against the opposition of Surcndranadi Banegea and 
the Moderate, The poet attended the Congres session on. the first 
day and recited the poem '‘India's Prayer”. He introduced also 
cultural programme during the Congress week by staging TA* Post 
which was attended by*Tilakj Mrs. Besant, Malaviya, Gandhi 
and other leaders. 

Mrs. Besant^s address was an elaborate thesis on self-government. 
‘Tndia today,”she said,‘'stands ereetj no suppliant people; her hand 
is stretched out to Britain in friendship, not in subservience; in co^ 
operation, not in obedience. The war that has entered on it$ fourth 
year has for its true object the destruction of autocracy and the 
establishment of the god-givcn right to self-rule and self-development 
of every nation. Autocracy and bureaucracy must perish utterly in 
East and West.” 

The momentous Congress session was attended by 4.,967 delegates 
and about 5,000 visitors including 400 women. .Although largely 
dominated by the Extremists, the session passed a resolution that 
“This Congress, speaking on behalf of the united people of India, 
begs respecdully to convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor thdr 
deep loyally and profound attachment to the throne, their unswerv¬ 
ing allegiance to the British connecdon, and their firm resolve to stand 
by the empire at all hazards and at all costs,” 

Tilak piloted the Congress skilfully. The Montagu declaration had 
in a sense created a great confusion in the leaders’ minds. Tilak 
suggested that until the Government scheme of reforms was published, 
the Congress should stick to the Lucknow Pact, which had received 
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the unanimous support of the people. He argued that there was time 
enough to decide, after the Government published their report on 
cDDsdtutional reforms, whether the Congress-League scheme should 
be modified or not. Another step was the insertion of a time-limit 
in the resolution on swaraj, for which Tllak had tried in vain at the 
Lucknow Congress* 

After recording the grief of the nation at the death of Dadabhai 
Naoroji and India's loyalty to the throne and welcome to Montagu* 
the Congress proceeded to ask for the release of the internees. Tilak 
moved the resolution on the release of the Ali brothers and Azad^ 

The Congress policy of abstention with regard to socio-religious 
questions was modifted this year. The Congress adopted a definite 
resolution urging upon the people of India the necessity, justice 
and righteousness of removing all disabilities imposed by custom 
upon the Scheduled Castes. 

The Mushm League session was held at Calcutta simultaneously 
with the Congress* In his presidential address, the Raja of Maha- 
mudabad said *• ^'The inte rests of the country arc paramount* We need 
not tarry to argue whether wc are Muslims first or Indians. The fact 
is that wc are both, and to us the question of precedence has no mean¬ 
ings The League has inculcated in the Muslims a spirit of sacrifice for 
this country as much for their religion/’ 
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Soon after the Congress session ^ Gandhi pnxieeded to Champaian 
to resume the comtmetive work. But he had to leave it to others 
and rush back to Ahmedabad in February igiS^ in response to an 
appeal made by Anasuyabchn on behalf of the textile workers. 

During the latter half of 1917 Ahmedabad was visited by plague 
of a virulent type. Jmt by way of inducement to stay and work, the 
millowners had been giving for some months to their weavers a daily 
bonus of twelve annas to a rupee over and above their daily wag® of 
which the monthly average whs Rs. 23. When the plague was over, 
the employers attempted to withdraw the bonuS;^ though the prices 
of commodidcs had gone up considerably. Gandhi was m a delicate 
situation. The rich men of Ahmedabad used to contribute towards 
the expenses of the ashram. Ambalal Sarabhai, who led the fray on 
behalf of the millowners of Ahmedabad, had friendly relations with 
Gandhi. The saving grace was that Anasuyabdin was pitted against 
her brother and had stoutly espoused the workers^ cause. 

The dispute was referred to arbitradon, Gandhi, Shankarlal Banker, 
and Vallabhbhai Patel, acting as the rcpraentatives of wcavci^* 
and Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai together with Shelh Jagabhai and 
Chandulal Chimanlal representing the millowners. Mr, Chatfield, 
the collector, was chosen to act as umpire. But before the committee 
could commence its work, the unwilling millowners declared a 
lock-out on February 22, in which they persisted dll March u. 
When they opened the mills, it was the turn of the weavers to 
go on strike. They wanted fifty per cent increase in their wages. 
But the millowners had offered the small increment of twenty per 
cent, poindng out that in Bombay the weavers' monthly average 
did not exceed Rs. 28. Gandhi, alicr careful investigation, thought 
thirty-five per cent to be a reasonable mean and persuaded die weavers 
to accept it* They obeyed, but the millowners remained adamant 
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Gandhi now proceeded to launch a struggle on behalf of the 
workers. But before he led them, he requested Shankarlal Banker to 
make an investigation of the living conditions of the workers. 

To lead the strike successfully, Gandhi evolved a new method and 
laid doivn these conditions: never to resort to violence; never to 
molest blacklegs; never to depend on alms; and to remain Bnn, no 
matter how long the strike continued, and to earn bread, during the 
strike, by any other honest labour. 

The labourers pledged themselves at a general meeting not to 
resume work until cither their terms were accepted or the mill- 
owners agreed to refer the dispute to arbitration, Gandhi held daily 
meetings of the workers under the shade of a tree ou the batik of the 
Sabarmati, They attended the meetings in their thousands, and he 
reminded them of their pledge and of the duty to maintain peace 
and self-respect. The workers daily paraded the streets of Ahmcd- 
abad in peaceful processions, carrying their banner bearing the 
inscription “Ek Tek*', "keep the pledge”. 

The situation began to grow critical, Gandhi would not allow the 
weavers to degrade themselves by* seeking maintenance out of 
charity. But to provide work for thousands of people was not easy. 
For the first two weeks the workers showed courage and self-restraint 
and daily held big meetings. But at last they began to show signs of 
Bagging, Gandhi was afraid of an outbreak of rowdyism on their 
part thus losing their cause. The attendance at the daily meetings 
also began to dwindle, and despondency and despair were writ 
large on the faces of those who did attend. 

During the strike Gandhi consulted the millowners from time to 
time and entreated them to do justice by the labourers. "We have 
our pledge too," they said. “Our relations with the labourer are 
those of parents and children. How can we brook the interference 
of a third party? Where is the room for arbitration?" 

" Twenty days,” in Gandhi’s words “ passed by; hunger and the 
millowners’ emissaries were producing their effect and Satan was whis¬ 
pering to the men that there w'as no such thing as God on earth who 
would help them and that vows were dodges resorted to by weaklings,” 
The burden of the weavers’ grumble was: "It is all right for Gandhi 
Saheb to tell us to fight unto death. But wc have to starve." 

On the morning of March la, it was at a workers’ meeting, while 
Gandhi was still groping, an idea occurred to him. “Let us both 
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starve,” he said, “iq trying to keep your vows.” Spontaneously these 
words came to hts lips: “Unless the strikera rally and continue the 
strike till a settlement is reached or till they leave the mills altogether^ 

I will not touch any food/* 

The strikers were not prepared for these words. They said: *'Not 
you, but wc shall fast. It would be monstroos if you were to fast* 
Please forjpve ns for our lapse^ we will now remain faithful to our 
pledge to the end.” 

"‘‘There is no need for you to fast,” said Gandhi, ”It would be 
enough if you could remain true to your pledge. As you know wc 
are without funds^ and we do not want to continue our strike by 
living on public charity . You should, therefore, try to eke out a bare 
ejtistence by some kind of labour, so that you may be able to remain 
unconcerned, no matter how long the strike may condnuep A$ for 
my fast, it will be broken only after the strike is settled/" 

Vallabhbhai tried in vain to find some employment for the strikers 
under the municipality. Maganlal suggested that some of the 
strikers could work for filling the foundation of the wearing school 
in the ashram, Anasuyabehn ltd the way with a basket on her head 
and soon an endless stream of labourers carrying baskets of sand 
could be seen Issuing out of the hollow of the river-bed* 

Gandlii tried to set the miUowners at ease, “There is not the 
slightest necessity for you to withdraw from your position/" They 
received Gandhi^s words cooUy, and even Bung keen, ddicate bits 
of sarcasm at lum. 

Anasuyabehn and a number of strikers shared the fast with Gandhi 
on the first day, March la. But he dissuaded them from continuing 
it further* The fast electrified the workers and restored their morale. 
The millowncis, too, were touched. At the end of three days, arbitra¬ 
tion was agreed to and Gandhi broke his fast* The employers 
celebrated the occasion by distributing sweets among the labourers, 
and a settlement was reached after twentyKsne days" strike. At the 
meeting held under the very tree where the pledge had been taken, 
both the millowners and the commissioner were present to celebrate 
the settlement* The commissioner adtised the strikers: “You should 
always act as Mr. Gandhi advises you.’" 

No breathing time was in store for Gandhi. Hardly was the 
weavers" strike over, when he had to attend to the grievauces of 
the peasants in Kheda, 
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A condltjoii apptoachmg rainiitie had arisen iit the Kheda district 
owi tig to a widespread fajlure of crops. The patidaiE were considering 
the question of getting the revenue assessment for the year suspended. 
Amritlal Thakiar, G. K. Deodhar and N. M. Joshi of the Servants 
of India Society had already inquired into and reported the matter 
to the commissioner before Gandhi gave any definite adsicc to the 
cultivators. Mohanlal Pandya and Shankarlal Parikh had thrown 
themselves into the fight. Vithalbhai Patel set up an agitation in the 
Bombay Legislative Council and more than one deputation had 
waited upon the Governor in that connection^ 

The cultivator^' demand was so moderate as to make out a strong 
case for its acceptance. Under the land revenue rules^ if the crops 
were four annas or under^ the cultivators could claim full suspension 
of the revenue assessment for the yeari According to the official 
figurcSj the crop was said to be over four annas^ThecontcntJoia of the 
cullivatot^i on the other hand^ was that it was Itss than four annas. 

Gandhi personally visited over fifty villages and met as many men 
there as he could, inspected the fields belonging to them and after a 
searching cross-examination of the vilfagers* came to the conclusion 
that their crops were under four annas. He suggested that an 
impartial inquiry' coTnmitiee should be appointed. The Government 
turned down the suggestion ^ and insisted upon applying coercive 
measures for the collection of revenue^ The final suggestion that 
Gandhi made was that aldiough, in the majority of cases, people 
were entitled to full suspension, half suspension should be granted 
throughout the district* except for the villages which showed, by 
common consent, crops over six annas. 

As tlie Government refused to grant the reasonable demand, Gandhi 
advised the patidars to resort to satyagrahu on March 22* 

Besides the volunteers of Kheda, Gandhi^s principal workei^ in 
this struggle were Vallabhbhai Patel, Shankarlal Banker, j^asuya- 
behn, Indulal Yajnik and Mahadev Desai, Gaodhi fixed up his 
headquarters at the Nadiad Ananthashram^ 

The satyagrahis solemnly declared: **Knowing the crops of our 
villages arc less than four aniias^ we requested the Government to 
suspend the collection of revenue assessment till the ensuing year^ 
but the Government has not acceded to our prayer. Therefore, we* 
the undersigned, hereby solemnly declare, that we shall not, of our 
own accord, pay to the Government the full or the remaining revenue 
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for the year. We shall kt the Government take whatever legal steps 
it may think fit, and gladly suffer the consequences of our non- 
payment* \Vc shall rather let our lands be forfehed, Uian that by 
voluntary payment we should allow our case to be considered false 
or should compromise our self-respect. Should the Govern ment, 
however, agree to suspend collection of the second instalment of the 
assessment throughout the district, such amongst us as are in a 
position to pay will pay up the whole or the balance of the revenue 
that may be due. TTie reason why tho^ who arc able to pay still 
withhold payment is that if they pay up, the poorer ryots may in a 
panic sell their chattels or incur debts to pay their dues, and thereby 
bring stiffering upon themselves. In these circumstances, we feel 
that for the sake of the poof, it is the duty even of those who can 
afford to pay to withhold payment of their assessment.” The number 
of satyagrahis rose to over 2,000. 

The commissioner blamed Gandhi for having inaugurated the 
movement at a time when the war was entering a critical stage. In 
rcplyj Gandhi said on April 15: 

^'Thc commissioner has inflited a crisis* And he has made such a 
fetish of it that he armed himself beforehan d with a letter from Lord 
Willingdon to the effect that even he should not interfere with the 
commi^ioner's decision. He brings in the war to defend hb position 
and abjures the ryots and me to desist from our cause at this time of 
peril to the empire* But I venture to suggest the commissioner’s 
attitude constitutes a peril far greater than the German peril, and I 
am serving the empire in trying to deliver it from this peril from 
within. There is no mistaking the fact that India is waking up from 
its long sleep. The ryots do not need to be literate to appreciate their 
rights and their dudes. They have but to realize their invulnerable 
power and no Government, however strongj can stand against their 
win. The K.heda ryots are solving an imperial problem of the first 
magnitude in India. They will show that it is impossible to govern 
without their consent. War cannot be permitted to give a licence 
to the ofRdab to exact obedience to thdr ordei^, even though the 
ryols may consider them to be unreasonable and unjust.*' 

The commissioner gave a threat of confiscation of lands * ''Those 
who arc contumacious, will gel no lands in the future* Government 
do not want their names on thdr records of rights* Those who go out 
shall never be admitted again.” 
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In the inidal stage, the Government did not take strong action. 
Bui as the peasants^ firmness showed no signs of waverings the 
authorities resorted to coercion. The officials sold their cattle 
and seized whatever movables they could lay hands on. Penalty 
notices were served, and standing crops were attached^ This un¬ 
nerved the peasants, some of whom paid up their dues, while others 
desired to place safe movables in the way of the officials so that they 
might attach them to realize the dues. 

With a view to steeling the hearts of those who were frightened, 
Gandhi advised the people to remove the crop of onion from a field* 
which had been wrongly attached. Mohanlal Pandya volunteered to 
remove the crop from the field and in this seven or eight men joined 
him* They were convicted and sentenced. Peasants besieged the 
court on the day of hearing. A procession escorted the convicts to 
jaiJj and on that day Mohanlal Pandya earned from the people the 
honoured title of^Dungli Chor*^, “onion thieP". 

After about four months' struggle* the campaign came to an 
unexpected end. The mamlatdar of the Nadiad taluk sent Gandhi 
a word that if welhto^do pafidars paid^Jp, the poorer ones would be 
granted suspension* The collector Informed Gandhi that the orders 
declaring suspension in terms of the mamlatdar^s letter had already 
been issued* 

Gandhi accepted the conditions of the Government. The people's 
pledge had been fulfilled as it had the same objects. Meetings w'ere 
held, some to greet the satyagrahis released from jail, some to 
celebrate the victory and many more to do honour to Gandhi* At a 
meeting held on July 27 Gandhi, welcoming the released satyagrahis, 
said; “We stand on the threshold of a twilight—whether morning or 
evening we know not. One is followed by the night, the other heralds 
the dawn. If we want to see the dawning day after the twilight and 
not the mournful night, it behoves every one of us who are Home 
Rulers to realize the truth at this juncture, to stand for it against 
any odds and to preach and practise it at any cost unflinchingly. 
Only will the correct practice and truth entitle us to the name of 
Home Rulers.'' 

In reply to an address, Gandhi said: “A servant of the people 
cannot accept honours. One who has made service his religion, can¬ 
not lust for honour; the moment he does so, he is lost. I* therefore, 
beseech you that jf you want really to do me honour, do not give 
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me a shower-bath of addresses and honours. The best way to honour 
me is to do my behest and to carry my piindples into practice.” 

"And whatj forsooth, have I done in this campaign?” said Gandhi. 
"If anything, I can only claim the cleverness that is necessary 
for a commander in picking out men for his campaign. 1 vras 
clever enough in doing that, but there too I should not have achieved 
anything if you had not acquitted yourselves well. I will say that 
without the help of Vallabhbhai Patel, we should not have won the 
campaign. He had a splendid practice, he had his municipal work 
to do, but he renounced it all and threw himself in the campaign. 
But before I close, 1 must give my tribute of praise to those who 
deserve it more than all the rest and whose names will probably 
never adorn your honour’s list—the sweeper and the children of the 
ashram who have ungrudgingly served me.” 
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Gandhi interested himself in several nadon^'biiilding aedvities and 
expressed his views with fervour. Swadeshi was a burning pa^ion 
with him. He constandy wrote and spoke advocating swadesbi in 
latiguagej dress and thinking. “We commit a breach,” said Gandhi, 
“of the swadeshi spirit certainly if we wear fordgn-made clothj but 
we do so also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely the style of our 
dress has some correspondence with our environment. In elegance 
and tastefulness it is immeasurably superior to the trousers and the 
jacket* An Indian wearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas with a 
waist coat on it without a necktie and its flaps hanging loose behind 
is not a very graceful spectacle.” 

Gandhi strongly recommended Hindi as the national language: 
"There is not another language capable of compedng wih Hindi, 
Bengali com^ next to Hindi* But the Bengalis themselves make use 
of Hindi outside Bengal. No one wonders to see a Hindi-speaking 
man making use of Hindi, no matter where he goes* Hindu preachers 
and Muslim maul vis deliver their religious discourses throughout 
India in Hindi and Urdu, and even the ilUterate masses follow them. 
Even the unlettered Gujarati going to the north attempts to use a 
few Hindi words, whereas a gate-keeper from the north declines to 
speak in Gujarati even to his employer, who has on that account 
to speak to him in broken Hindi. I have heard Hindi spoken in the 
Dravid country. It h not true to say that in Madras one can go on 
with English, Even there I have employed Hindi with effect. In 
the trains I have heard Madras passengers use Hindi, It is worthy of 
note that Muslims throughout India speak Urdu and they are to be 
found in every pro\dnce. Thus Hindi U destined to be the national 
language. We have made use of ti as such in times gone by* The rise 
of Urdu itself is due to that fact. The Muslim kings were unable to 
make Persian or Arabic the national language of India. They 
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accepted the Hindi grammar^ hut employed the Urdu script and 
Pci^ian words in their speeches.” 

Dealing with the question of script* he said: “For the tlrnc being 
Muslim children wiU certainly write in the Urdu character, and 
Hindus will mostly write in Devanagaii script. I say mostly, because 
thousands of Hindus use the Urdu character and some do not even 
know Devanagaii. But when the Hindus and Muslims come to regard 
one anodicr without suspicion, when the causes begetting suspicion 
are removed, the script which has greater ritality will be more 
universally used, and, therefore, become the national script,” 

Gandhi believed in swaraj through intensive social reform. He 
wanted women to work shoulder to shoulder with men. .Addressing 
the annual gathering of the Bhagini Samaj in Bombay, in 191 B, 
Gandhi $aid^ “Woman is the companion of man gifted vrith equal 
mental capacities. She has the right to participate in every minutest 
detail in the activities of man and she has an equal right of freedom 
and liberty with him. She is entided to a supreme place in her own 
sphere of activity as man h m hts^ This ought to be the naiurat 
condition of things and not as result only of learning to read and 
write. By sheer force of vicious system, even the most ignorant and 
worthless men have been cnjo)ing a superiority over women wbich 
they do not deserve and ought not to have. Many of our movements 
stop half way because of the condition of our women. Much of 
our work does not yield appropriate results; our lot is like that of the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish trader who docs not employ enough 
capital in his business.” 

Gandhi found time to agitate on behalf of poor passengers ^ “I 
have now been in India for over two years after my return from 
South Africa. Over one quarter of that time I have passed on the 
Indian trains travelling third class by choice. I have travelled up 
north as far as Lahore, dowr) south up to Tranquebar, and from 
Karachi to Calcutta, Haring rsorted to third class travelling, among 
other reasons, for the purpose of studying the conditions under which 
this class of passenger^ travel, 1 have naturally made as many 
critical obscrvatlom as I could. I think that the time has come when 
1 should invite the press and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained unredressed.” 

"In neglecting the third-class passengcre,” Gandhi commented, 
'*an opportunity of giving a splendid education to millions in 
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orderliness, sanitadorij decent composite life and cultivation ol simple 
and clean tastes is being lost/^ Aniong the many suggestions that 
he madc^ were: “Let the people m high places^j the Viceroy, the 
commander-in-chief* the rajas* maharajas* the imperial cotineillots 
and otlters, vFho generally travel in superior classes^ without previous 
warning, go through the experiences now and then of third class 
travellings We would then soon see a remarkable change in the 
conditions of third clas travellingp“ 

In the midst of his multifarious activities* Gandhi was invited by 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy* on April 27, 1918* to attend the War 
Conference at Delhi. Gandhi responded to the invitation, but had 
objections to taking part in the conference, the principal one being 
the exclusion from it of leaders like Tilak* Mrs, Besaat and the Ali 
brothers. On reaching Delhi* Gandhi addressed a letter explaining 
his hesitation to take part in the conference. The Viceroy called 
Gandhi for a discus&ion and told him that if he agreed that the 
empire had been* on the whole* a power for good* he should help llie 
British during the critical year. The Viceroy pleaded: "You may 
raise whatever moral issues you like and challenge us as much as 
you please after the conclusion of the war* not today.” 

During the conference* the Viceroy requested Gandhi to support 
the resolution on recruiting, Gandhi insisted that he should be 
permitted to speak in Hindustani and the Viceroy agreed. He spoke 
but one sentence to this effect: "With a full sense of my responsibility 
I beg to support the resolution*” 

The conference over* Gandhi wotc a letter to the Viceroy stating 
what the people expected of him. The letter had to be sent to Simla 
where the Viceroy had gone immediately after the conference* The 
letter had for Gandhi great siguihcance and sending it by post was 
not to his liking. He elected Rev. Ireland of the Cambridge Mission 
to hand it personally at the Viceregal Lodge. 

With the Viceroy's consent* the letter was released to the press i 
“I recognize that in the hour of its danger we must give* as we have 
decided to give* ungrudging and unequivocal support to the empire 
of which we aspire in the near future to be partners in the same sense 
as the dominions overseas. But it is the simple mitli that our response 
is due to the expectation that our goal will be reached all the more 
speedily. On tiiat account* even as performance of duty automati¬ 
cally confers a corresponding right, people are entitled to believe 
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that the immiiient reforms alluded to in your speech wiU embody 
the main general principles of the Congress-League scheme, and I 
am sure that it is this faith which has enabled many members of the 
conference to tender to the Government their fulUhearted co-opera- 
don* If I could make my countrymen retrace their steps, I would 
make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions and not whisper 
"Home Rule*' or ^Responsible Government^ during the pendency of 
the war. I would make India offer all her able-bodied sons as a 
sacrifice to the empire at its critical moment and I know that India^ 
by this very act, would become the most favoured partner in the 
empire and racial distinctions would become a thing of the past* 
But practically the whole of educated India has decided to take a 
less effective course* and it is no longer pos$ib]e to say that educated 
India docs not exercise any influence on the masses^ I have been 
coming into most intimate touch with the ryots ever since my return 
from South Africa to India* and I uish to assure you that the desire 
for Home Rule has widely penetrated them. 1 was present at the 
session of the last Congress a\id I was a party to the rcsotudon that 
full responsible government should be granted to British India 
within a period to be fixed definitely by a parliamentary statute* I 
admit that it is a bold step to take* but I feel sure that nothing less 
than a dehnite vision of Home Rule to be realiiced in the shortest 
possible time will satisfy the Indian people. I know that there are 
many in India who consider no sacrifice is too great in order to 
achieve the end* and they arc w^akeftil enough to realize that they 
must be crjiially prepared to sacrifice themselves for the empire in 
which they hope and desire to reach their final status. It follows then 
that we can but accelerate our journey to the goal by silently and 
simply devoting ourselves heart and soul to the work of delivering the 
empire from the threatening danger. It will be a national suicide not 
to recognize this elementary truth. We must perceive that if we serve 
to save the empire, we have in that very act secured Home Rule. 

Whilst* therefore, it k clear to me that we should give to the 
empire every available man for its defence* I fear that I cannot say 
the same thmg about the financial assistance, hfy intimate inter¬ 
course with the ry'ots convince me that India has already donated 
to the imperial exchequer beyond her capacity. 1 know that, in 
making this statement^ I am voicing the opinion, of the majority of 
my countr^Tnen. 
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“The conference mcan^ for me, and I believe for many of us, a 
delimtc step in the consecration of our lives to the common cause, 
but ours is a peculiar positzou. We are today outside the partnership. 
Ours is a cousccradon based on hope of better future. I should be 
untrue to you and to my country, if I did not clearly and unequi¬ 
vocally tell you what that hope is. I do not bargain for its fulfilment, 
but you should know that disappointment of hope means disillusion. 
There is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us to sink 
domestie differences* If appeal involves the toleration of tyranny and 
wrongdoings on the part of ofheiab, I am powerless to respond. I 
shall resist organized tyranny to the uttermost* The appeal must be 
to the officials that they do not ill-treat a single souJ and that they 
consult and respect popular opinion as never before. In Champaran 
by resisting an agelong tyranny* I have shown the ultimate sov¬ 
ereignty of British justice. In Khcda a population that was cursing 
the Government now feels that it, and not the Government is the 
power when it is prepared to suffer for the truth it represents. It is, 
therefore, losing its bitterness and is spying to itself that the Govern¬ 
ment must be a government for the people, for it tolerates orderly 
and respectful disobedience where injustice is felt. Thus Champaran 
and Kheda affairs are my direct, definite and special contribution to 
the war* Ask me to suspend my activities in that direction and you 
ask me to su$pciid my life. If I could popularize the use of soul 
force which is but another name for love force in place of brute 
force, I know that I could present you with an India that could defy 
the whole world to its woi^t. In season and out of season, therefore, 

I shall discipline myself to express in my life this eternal law of 
suffering and present it for acceptance to those who care; and if I 
take part in any other activity, the motive is to show the matchless 
superiority of that law. 

“Lastly, 1 would like you to ask His Majesty's ministers to give 
definite aasurance about Muslim states, 1 am sure you know that 
every Muslim is deeply interested in them* As a HindUi I cannot be 
indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our sorrows. In 
the most scrupulous regard for the rights of those states and For the 
Muslim sentiment as to the places of worship, and your just and 
timely treatment of Indian claim to Home Rule, lies the safety of 
the empire. I write this, because 1 love the English nation^ and I 
wish to evoke in every Indian die loyalty of Englishmen.^* 
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On June lo a war conference was held at Bombay under the 
chairmanship of the Governorj Lord Wilhngdon. He inflicted on his 
audience a severe sermon on Home Riders whose bona fidcs he 
called into question. TiLak was called upon to speak but was not 
allowed to make a mention of Home Rule and had to stop^ Messrs^ 
Jinnah, Homiman, Kclkar and Karandikar also were interrupted by 
the Governor at the mention of Home Rule. 

Gandhi presided at a public meeting held in Bombay to protest 
against the Governor^ behaviour at the conference. He condemned 
Lord Willingdon’s gratui tous insult to the Home Rulers. But he impr¬ 
essed upon the people the necessity of helping Britain in her crisis. 

^"With a true Home RuJer* it must be an article of faith that the 
empire must be saved,said Gandhi. *Tor in its safety lies the 
fruition of this fondest hope. How could we wish harm to our would* 
be partner v^^thout hurting oursdves? I wish 1 could still persuade 
the country to accept my view that absolutely unconditional and 
whole-hearted co-operation \s'ith the Government on the part of 
educated India will bring us t^ithin sight of our goal of swaraj as 
nothing else wiJL*^ 

Tilak threw hiimdf for some time into the recruiting work. As a 
guarantee of his good faith he had sent to Gandhi a cheque for 
Rs. 50^000, the amount to be forfeited if certain conditions were not 
fulfilled by Tilak. He undertook to recruit 5,000 persons from 
Maharashtra, if Gandhi could secure a promise from the Govern¬ 
ment beforehand that Indians would get commissioned ranks in the 
arnay^ Gandhi^s position was that the help should not be in the nature 
of a bargain and he, therefore^ relumed the cheque to Tilak. 

On June ^3 Gandhi issued an appeal from Nadiad to the people 
of Khcda in particular and of Gujarat in general: 

‘*If we want to learn the use of arms wiUi the greatest possible 
despatch, it is our duty to enlist ourselves in the army. There can be 
no friendship between the brave and the effiminate. We are regarded 
as a cowardly people. If we want to become free from the reproach, 
we should learn the use of arms. The easiest and $traJghtest way, 
therefore, to win swaraj is lo participate in the defence of the empire. 
If the empire perishes, with it perish our cherished aspirations. 
Some say that if we do not secure rights Just now, we would be 
cheated afterwards. The power acquired in defending the empire will 
be the power that can secure those rights.” 
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GandKi called upon the people to flock to his banner in thousands, 
‘*Thcre are 600 villages in the Kheda distnet. Every village has on 
an average a population of over i^ooo. If every village gave at least 
twenty men* the Kheda district would be able to raise an army of 
i^stwo men. The population of the whole district is seven laths and 
this number wilt then work out at seventeen per cent—a rate which 
is lower than the death-rate. If we are not prepared to make even 
this sacrifice for the empire and swaraj* it is no wonder if we are 
regarded as unworthy of it. If every \illage gives at least twenty men, 
they will return from the war and he the living bulwarks of their 
village. If they fall on the batdefield^ they will immortalize them¬ 
selves, their villages and their country^ and twenty fresh men will 
follow suit and offer themselves for national defence.^* 

He thought that the people of Edieda would listen to him and 
join the army. The bitter experience they had had of the olficials 
was still fresh in their minds. Whereas during the satyagraha cam¬ 
paign the people readily offered their carts free of charge and two 
volunteers came forth when one was •needed, it was difficult now 
to get a cart even on hire^ to say nothing of volunteer^p Gandhi and 
his workers decided to do their journeys on foot and trudged about 
twenty miles a day, Thc>^ canfi^ their food in their satchels but no 
bedding, as it was summer. 

Gandhi held meetings wherever be went. People would come to 
hear him but hardly one or two would offer themseivta as recruits, 
"'You are a votary of ahimsa, how can you ask lis to take up arms?'^ 
they asked. " What good have Government done for India to deserve 
our co-operation ?' * 

In a letter addressed to Mrs. Besant, dated July 4, Gandhi wrote: 

"I search AVic India in vain for an emphatic declaration from you 
in favour of unconditional recruiting. Surely it must be plain that if 
every Home Rule Leaguer became an active rccruidng depot we 
would ensure the passing of the Congress-League scheme with only 
such modifications as we may agree to. I think this is the time when 
w^e must give the people the lead and not await their opinion. I would 
like to see you with your old fire growing the stronger in face of 
opposition. If we supplied recruits we should dictate tenns. But if 
we wait for the terms the war may close, India may remain without 
a real military training and wc should be face to face with a military 
dictatorship. This is taking the most selfish \icw of the situation and 
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self-interest suggests that the course 1 have ventured to place before 
the country is the only elfcetive course/' 

On the same day^ he wrote to Jinnah on recruitment: 

”I do yiish you v^ould make an emphatic declaration regarding re- 
enutment. Can you not see that if every Home Rule Leaguer became 
a potent recruiting agency whilst at the same rime lighting for cons- 
tlturional rights w^e should ensure the passing of the Congress-League 
schemcj with only such modidcarions^ if any^ that we may agree to? 
Wc would then speak far more effectively than do today. *Seek ye first 
the recruiting office and everything will be added unto you.* We must 
give the lead to the people and not chink how the people will take w hat 
wc say. What I ask for is an emphatic declaration^ not a halting one.” 

Steady and systematic work of Gandhi began to give results. He 
issued leaflets asking people to enlist as recruits. But he also said hard 
words w'hich die commissioner di$likcd. “Among the many misdeeds 
of the British rule in India, history will loot upon the act depriving a 
whole nation of arms as the blackest. If wc want the Arms Act to be 
repealed, if we want to Icam^he use of arms, here is a golden oppor¬ 
tunity. If the middle classes render voluntary help to the Government 
in the hour of its trial, distrust will disappear, and the ban on 
possessing arms will be withdrawn/’ 

During the strenuous work of recruiting Gandhi very nearly ndned 
his health. His food principally consisted of groundnuts, butter and 
lemons. Hard work coupled with this food resulted in dysentery* In 
Nadiad, his illness took a serious turn and he had thirty to forty 
motions in twenty-four hours. 

Soon he was removed to the Sabarmari ashram. Gandhi here tried 
on himsetr hydropathy w^hich gave some relief but it was a hard task 
to build up the body* Medical advisers asked him to take meat broth 
or eggs, but he w^ould not consent. 

One night Gandhi gave up himself to despair. He Felt that he was at 
death's door and sent for Anasuyabehn, who brought Dr. Karmga 
to attend to him. The doctor said it was a case of nervous breakdown 
but assured Gandhi that there was no danger* Gandhi, however, 
could not get rid of the feeling that the end was near and began to 
devote all waking hours to listening to the Gita. He was prostrate 
and watching the body slowly wearing away. 

There was no remedy except milk to rebuild the body. His vow 
not to take milk came m the way. With the experts' advice he 
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t^cpcrimentcd with muTig water, almond-milk and tn&whra oil as sub¬ 
stitutes for mitk» But there was no result and he became weaker. 
Kasturbai now insisted that his vow referred only to cow’s milk or 
buffaloes milk; he had had only these two animals in mind. She^ 
therefore, suggested that he could take goat’s milk. As he wanted to 
live, Gandhi "“^somehow beguiled’* himself into emphasizing the letter 
of the vow and decided to take goat’s milk. Soon after, Dr. Dalai 
performed on him a successful operation for fissures. 

Tilak wrote to Gandhi an anjtious letter rcciuesting him to attend 
the Congress session^ In reply, Gandhi wrote on August 25: 

“I am thankful for your sympathies. It is natural that you are 
worried about my health. By the grace of God, I am now better^ But 
for some days 1 shall not able to leave my bed. The pain was 
severe* Now it has subdded. 

do not intend to attend the Congress session* Also I do not intend 
to attend the Moderates* Conference. I know that my views differ 
from those of both. This i have already told you* 1 believe that wt can 
render a great service to India by devoting ourselves to the work of 
recruitment and taking lakhs of people with us* Mrs. Besantandyou 
do not agree with my view* I also know that the Moderates will not 
be keen on joining this work. This is one thing* The second thing is we 
should accept the principle of the Montagu^ChcImsford scheme and 
clearly state whatever changes we w^aut to propose. And we should 
fight to death to get those changes accepted- It is obvious that the 
Moderates will not accept this idea* And even if Mrs. Besant and you 
accept this idea, you will not fight m the maimer I want to fight* Mrs* 
Besant has said that she is not a satyagrahi* You have accepted sa^a- 
graha as tlie weapon of the week. I do not want to be under illusion^ 
^ also I do not want to create agitation in the Congress, parting 
company with you tw^o* 1 have this faith that if my penance is perfeetj 
you and Mrs. Besant will accept my principle* I can have patience. 

*T do not tike in the least that the Moderates and the Extremists 
should try to unite forsaldng their principles. There arc two parties 
in the country. I do not think that there would be any harm in 
putting the opinion of both the parties clearly before the Govern¬ 
ment and the people*” 

In a letter to Sorendranath Baneqea, he wrote in August: 

“I have your telegr^-m redirected from Ahmedabad where I am 
at present engaged in recruiting* A visit to Calcutta means at least a 
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UTtk simply in going and coming back. If I am to do my work at aU 
satisfactorily, it is impossible for me to absen t myself for such a long 
time, and the present moment I dare not do so, for I have just heard 
from the Government that they have acceded to my proposal to open 
a training depot in Gujarat and to fonn a Gujarat company, You will 
agree that I cannot leave this work. 

“But even if I could have come, I do not know that I would 
have rendered much assistance. I hold strong and probably peculiar 
views not shared by many of the leaders. I implicitly believe that 
if we were to devote our attention exclusively to recruiting we 
should gain full responsible Government in a year’s time, if not 
sooner. And Instead of allowing our utterly ignorant countrymen 
to enlist wl^ns mlau, we should get an army of Home Rulers who 
would be willing soldiers with the knowledge that they will be 
soldiering for the sake of country, I do not at the same time believe 
that we should declare our opinion about the Momagu-Chclmsford 
scheme in unequivocal terms ; we should fix the minimum of our 
demands and seek to enforce diem at all costs. I consider the scheme 
to begood in its conception. It requires much modificadon. We should 
have no difficulty in arriving at a unanimous conclusion. I should 
like a party in the country that would be simply pledged to these two 
projraidons, helping the Government on the one hand in the pros¬ 
ecution of the war, and enforcing the nadonal demand on the other. 

“I do not believe that at a critical moment like this we should be 
sadsfied with a patched-up truce between the so-called extremists and 
the so-called moderates, each giving up a little in favour of the other, 
I should like a clear enunciadou of the policy of each group or party 
and naturally those who by the intrinsic merit of their case and ceasc^ 
less agitadon make themselves a power in the land will carry the day 
before the House of Commons.” 

Whilst he was convalescing in the ashram, Vallabhbhat brought 
the news that Germany had been defeated and that the commissioner 
had sent wT>rd that recruidng was no longer necessary. It was a great 
relief to Gandhi, His health gradually began to improve and he 
learnt spinning during convalescence. 

His participadon in the war was an enigma to many of his friends 
and admirers. He explained his point of view some years later; 

"No doubt it was a mixed motive that prompted me to participate 
in the war. Two dungs I can recall Though as an individual I was 
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opposed to war, I had no status ibr ofieiing effective non-violent 
resistance. Non-violent resistance can only foUow some real disinter¬ 
ested service, some heart expression of love. For instance, I would 
have no status to resist a savage olTcring animal sacrifice untii he 
could recognize in me his friend through some loving act of mine or 
other means. I do not sit in judgement upon the w'orld for its many 
misdeeds. Being imperfect m>'selfand needing toleration and charity, 
1 tolerate the world’s imperfections till T find or create an opportunity 
for fitful expostuladon. I felt that if by sufficient service I could 
attain the power and the confidence to resist the empire’s wan and 
its warlike preparations, it would be a good thing for me who was 
seeking to enforce non-violence in my own life to test the extent to 
which it was possible among the masses. 

**Thc other motive was to qualify for swaraj through the good 
offices of the statesmen of the empire. I could not thus qualify myself 
except through serving the empire in its life and death struggle, ft 
must be understood that 1 am writing of my mentality in 19x4 when 
I was a believer in the empire and its willing ability to help India in 
her battle for freedom. Had 1 been tSe non-violent rebel that I am 
today, I should certainly not have helped but through every effort 
open to non-violence I should have attempted to defeat its purpose. 

“My opposition to and disbelief in war was as strong then as it is 
today. But we have to recognize that there are many things m the 
world which we do although we may be against doing them. I am as 
much opposed to taking the life of the lowest creature alive as 1 am 
to war. But 1 continually take such life hoping some day to attain the 
ability to do without this fratricide. To entitle me, in spite of it, to be 
called a votary of non-violence, tny attempt must be honest, strenuous 
and unceasing. The conception of mokskot absolution from the need to 
have an embodied existence, is based upon the necessity of perfected 
men and women being completely non-violent. Possession of a body 
like every other possession necessitates some violence, be it ever so 
little. The fact is that the path of duty b not always easy to dbeern 
amidst claims seeming to conflict one with the other.’’ 
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In November 1918 the war ended. Though it never touched India^ 
its eflects were in evidence* The expectations of the people ran high. 
There was a militant spirit in the country which was manilcsting 
itself in many ways* 

The Montagu-Chclmsford Report had been published m July 
1918. The M^emtes were taken in by the scheme. They said: 
"Extremists who do not mean well to Government must be separated 
from those who do.*' There was a plan to win over some of the Mod¬ 
erate leaders. According to Mr. Montagu^ “there was a proposal^ the 
tw^enty-sevcnih proposal, in favour of a new organization of I ndians, 
assisted every way by the Government, for propaganda on behalf of 
our proposals and to send a delcgadon to England and to assist us.*' 

The Extremists left no doubt in Montagues mind as to what they 
wanted. The Montagu*Che]insford Report was described by Tilai 
as "a good report with a useless scheme". C* R. Das anticipated the 
failure of diarchy and wanted real resp>onsible government in five 
years and promise of it at once. Mrs. Besant held that "the politica! 
reforms indicated in the report were unworthy of England to give 
and India to take/* 

Montagu had secured the support of Suren dranath Bancijea* 
Bhupendranath Basu told Montagu that he thought the Congress 
w^ould pass a resolution accepting it, leaving all his amendments to 
subsequent negotiation "so as not to provide their enemies with a 
handle for saying that they had been captious.** Gandhi said: “The 
scheme deserv'es sympathetic handling rather than summary rejec¬ 
tion* Fight unconditionally unto death ^ith Britain for victory, and 
agitate simultaneously abo unto death, if we mustj for the reforms that 
we deserve.'* 

The differences among Congressmen had become acute over the 
scheme. A special Congress met under the presidentship of Syed 
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Hasan Imam in Bombay on August 29^ 1918^ to discuss the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. Wacha, Surendranath Banerjea* Bhupcndra- 
nath Basu^ Ambika Charan Mazumdar absented themselves from 
the Congress* After four days^ discussion the Congress reafTirmcd 
“principles of reform contained in the resolutions relating to self- 
government adopted in the Indian Nadona! Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League held at Luckno^v in December 1916 and at 
Calcutta in December 1917, and declares that nothing less than 
self-government within the empire can satisfy the Indian people, and 
by enabling k to take its rightful place as a free and self-governing 
nation in the British Commonwealth, strengthen the connection 
between Great Britain and India.** 

This Congress alRrmcd: “The people of India are fit for respon¬ 
sible government, and repudiate the assumption to the contrary 
contained in the report on Indian consdtudonal reforms,” 

The fourth resoludon contained comprehensive suggestions ; 

“The Government of India shall have undivided administrative 
authority on matters directly concerning peace:, tranquillity and 
defence of the country^ subject to the fofiomng: 

“That the statute to be passed by Parliament should include the 
declaration of the rights of the people of India as British citizens. 

“(a) That all Indian subjects of His Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalized or resident in India arc equal before the law, and there 
shall be no penal or admimstrative law in force in this country^ 
whether substandve or procedural, of a discriminative character* 

* * (b} That no Indian subject of His Maj c$ty shall be liable to suffer 
in liberty, life, property, or in respect of free speech or writing, or the 
right of a^odadon, except under sentence of lawful and open triaL 
“(c) That every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear arms 
subject to the purchase of a licence, as in Great Britain^ and that 
right shall not be taken away save by sentence of an ordinary court 
of justice, 

“(d) That the press shall be free and that no licence or security 
shall be demanded on the registration of a press or a newspaper* 
“(c) That the corporal punishmeni shall not be inflicted on any 
Indian subject of HLs Majesty, save under the conditions applying 
equally to ail other British subjects**^ 

After setting forth these fundamental rights, a fifth resolution 
was passed concerning the reform proposals as they stood in the 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Report: ''That this Congress appreciates the 
earnest attempt oi> the part of the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State and His Excellency the Viceroy to inaugurate a system of 
responsible government in India, but while it recognizes that some of 
the proposals constitute an advance on the present condidons in 
some directions, it is of opinion that the proposals as a whole are 
disappoindng and unsatisfactory/* 

The Congress was of opinion that simultaneous advance was 
indispensable both in the provinces and at the centre. It proposed 
drasdc aheradom in the eontrol exercised by Parliament through the 
Secretarji' of State. Fiscal autonomy was demanded as an inherent 
right of the Indian people, and in the Central Indian Legislature the 
Council of State was to be abolished, as also the India Council in 
London* The idea underlying the proposals was to make the new 
consdtudon as democradc as possible* 

The special session, which looked at one dme like leading to a 
schism on the question of reforms, passed off smoothly* The reso¬ 
lution on the rdbrm scheme was moved by Pandit Malaviya in a 
masterly speech. Tilak, Fa^lji Huq and M. R, Jayakar spoke very 
enthusiastically for the rcsoludon. Mrs. Besant wound up the 
discussion amidst cheers and applause. 

The Moderates who refused to attend the Bombay session held a 
conference of their own in the same city on November t, under the 
presidentship of Surendranath Baneijea* It was styled the ^‘All’^Iiidia 
Conference of the Moderate Party” which became the nucleus of 
the Nadonal Liberal Federation of India* 

The popularity of the Congress was so great that the Moderates 
had to proclaim that their new or^nization was in condnuadon of 
the Congress tradition* C. Y* Chintamani said: “Those who may 
criticize and taunt us for having stayed away from the Special Con¬ 
gress, well may be asked whether we are faithful or we are wandng 
in fidelity to the traditions and the policy of the Congress when we 
are here with a senior president of the Congress as chairman of 
the reception committee, when the proposidon before you has 
been moved by another ot-president, and supported by a third 
cx-presidcnt of the Congress*" 

Surendranath Bancijea remarked that “the Congress in the 
ha4id5 of its lat^t masters, had ceased to be representative of the 
sendments and principles before which national rivalries disappear/* 
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The Moderates* conference passed a rc^solution welcoming "the 
reform proposals of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy of India 
as constiinting an advance on present conditions both as regards 
the Government of India and the provincial governments and also 
a real and snbstantial step towards the progressive realizatitin of 
Responsible government* in the provinces,” 

The Moderates suggested some minor changes to the proposals 
and appointed a committee £0 elect a deputation to proceed to 
England in order to urge on British statesmen and the British public 
“the wisdom and necessity of supporting the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reform scheme.” 

Tilak and Mrs. Besant had decided to send their own Home Rule 
deputations to England to counter anti-'lndia propaganda. Within 
a short period of three weeks Tilak delivered lectures at about thirty 
places and collected Rs. 150^^000 for the deputation^ He travelled 
one thousand miles by car and an equal distance by railway. He 
always preferred to have small contributions from many to a big 
donatiou from one rich man: "I should like to have sisty-fonr pice 
from as many persons instead of one rupee from one.” At the age 
of sixty-one he did not hesitate to undertake a long and busy tour 
through the dangerous seas when the war was on. In the first week 
of April he and his colleagues were to start on their miston to 
England^ but their passports were cancelled on instructions from 
the War Cabinet. 

In the meanwhile TilakR defamation suit against Sir Valentine 
Chirol was hanging fire; finding that it could not reasonably be 
postponed, the Government permitted him to proceed to England. 
He wasj however, gagged and was required to give a pledge that he 
would not address meetings while in England^ 

Tilak left for England in August. The first thing he did there 
w^as to get his undertaking to remain sileni cancelled. He, however^ 
did not appear on the public platform for some time, as he did not 
want to prejudice his case in the court against Chirol, He, however, 
started rcoi^aniring the British Congress Committee and the manage¬ 
ment of India. He cultivated the friendship of Labour leaders. The 
confidence they placed in him and the Congress deputation was 
so great that they agreed to move in ParUament amendments to 
the Government of India BUI, in spite of Mrs. BesantR best endea¬ 
vours to dissuade them from so doing. Tilak did hb bett to educate 
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the Bricbh public through his speeches and wiriting;Sp In the general 
election of 1918, he was busy drawing the attention of the British 
people to the probJems of India. 

The Government feared and hated Tilak. They tried to paint him 
black. The Sedition Committee Report appeared within a week of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. A cormnission had been appointed 
by the Government of India to investigate the question of sedition 
and was presided over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt. Tlie recommendations 
contained proposals for imprisoning and interning revolutionary 
suspects on the order of a judicial board without open trial, Tilak was 
given a very prominent place in tlie report and hb activities were 
shown to foster and encourage revolutionary aedvities. 

Contrary to the expcctadons of the Govern men Tilakb popular¬ 
ity Increased. While on his way to Engl and, he was elected president 
of the forthcoming Congress. In his absence, the Congress was held at 
Delhi in December, with Pandit Maiaviya as the president. 

The Delhi session revealed a more resolute spirit and a new 
determination. I is departure from the tradidonal effusive "loyalty 
resolutions^* was significant of a change in the Congress mentality. 

One of the first resoludons was on the Rowlatt Report. *"Thc 
recommendation of the Rowlatt Committee if given effect to will 
interfere with the fundamental rights of the Indian people.” 

The resoludou on self-determinadon was a new departure in the 
hbtor)^ of the Congress. It said: 

'Tn view of the pronouncements of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and other statesmen, that to ensure the future peace of the 
world, the principle of sclF-determinadon should be applied to all 
progressive nations, this Congres claims the recognition of India by 
the British Parliament and by the Peace Conference a$ one of the 
progressive nations to w^hom the principle of self-determinadon 
should be applied, 

”As a practical appBcadon of ihc principle in India, the first step 
should be the removal of the hindrance to free dbcussion, and, there¬ 
fore, the immediate repeal of all law's, regulations, and ordinances 
restricting die free dbcusion of political questions; and further, the 
abolition of the la^vs, rt^ulations and ordinances which confer on the 
executive the power to arrest, detain, extern or imprison any British 
subject in India outside the process of ordinaiy' civil or criminal and 
the assimilation of the law of sedition to that of England, and finally 
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the passing of an act of Parliament which will c$tabll$h at an early 
dale complete responsible government in India. And when complete 
responsible government shaU be thus established^ the final authority 
in ail internal affairs shall be the supreme legislative assembly as 
voicing ibe will of the Indian nation,” 

In order to make thisgood^ the Congress urged: ^^India should be 
represented by an elected representative, or representatives, to the 
same extent as the self-governing dominions at any conference that 
may be held to deliberate on or settle the terms of peace or reconstruc¬ 
tion. In view of the shortness of time, and in anticipation of this 
request being acceded to by His Majesty^s Government, this 
Congress elects, as its representatives Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, M. K. Gandhi and Syed Hasan Imam.” 

The absence of Tilak and Gandhi at the Delhi session of the 
Congress was deeply felt. Tilak was busy fighting his case against 
Sir Valentine Chirol, and Gandhi was bed-ridden. 


Emergence Of Gandhi 

1919 

The cessation of hostilmes in Europe did not lead to peace. It was 
a struggle of one imperialism against anotlier to capture markets 
and dominate the world. The promises of self-determination were 
empty words. The conflict between the oppressor and the oppressed 
deepened. The real nature of imperialism re^'ealed itself when 
Britain, America, France and Japan sent their armit^ to crush the 
infant Soviet state, 

Britain with her far-flung colonies was faced with revolts unpre¬ 
cedented in its history. Ireland under the lead of Sinn Fein gave a 
tough fight. There was a revolt in £g>'pt. The covetous arms of 
Britain stretched as far as China, and there was trouble too. 

The year 1919 was one of the most fateful years in the history of 
India. All sections of the people were ready for action, The peasants 
were suEering acutely from the rise in prices. Industrial workers 
were resentful at the appalling condidons under which they had to 
labour and the beginning of the year saw an unprecedented out¬ 
break of strikes. Muslims were angry with the treatment meted 
out by Britain to the defeated Caliph, and the exuremist element in 
the Congress was resentful of broken promises. 

The Government of India, realizing their unpopularity, tried to 
gag the voice of revolt. The notorious Rowlatt Bilb made their 
appearance in February 191&, One was a temporary measure, 
intended to deal with the situadon arising from the expiry of the 
Defence of India Rules. Tlie second bill was meant to make a 
permanent change in the criminal law of the land. The possession 
of a seditious document, with mere mtendon to publish or circulate 
it, was to be made punbhable with imprisonment. 

The bilb were introduced in the Imperial Legisladvc Council on 
February 6. The recommendadons of the Rowlatt Committee’s 
report, which Gandhi happened to read while be was convalescing 
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IQ Ahmcdabadj startled him. He first mentioned his apprehensions 
to VaUabhbhai Patel. “What can we do?” Vallabhbhai asked^ 
Gandhi said: “'If even a handful of men can be found to sign the 
pledge of resistance, and the proposed measure is passed into law 
in defiance of it, we ought to offer satyagraha at once. If I was not 
laid up like this, I should give battle against it all alone, and expect 
others to follow suit.” 

Soon after a small conference consisting of Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Mrs. Naidu^ B- G- Homiman, Umar Sobani, Shankarlal Banker and 
Anasuyabehn was held at Satyagraha Ashram. A satyagraha pledge 
was drafted by Gandhi and was signed on February by all 
present. The pledge said : 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the bills known as the 
Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. I of 1919 and the 
Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. II of 1919 arc unjust, 
subversive of the prindples of liberty and justice and destructive of 
the elementary rights of individuals on which the safety of the com* 
mimity as a whole and the state itself is based, we solemnly affirm 
that in the eip'cnt of these bills becoming law and undl they are 
withdrawn^ we shall refuse chdlly to obey these laws and such other 
laws as a committee, to be hereafter appointed^ may think fit, and 
we further affirm that in this struggle, wc will faiihfiilly follow truth 
and refrain from violence to life, person or property.” 

Gandhi described the bills as “an unmistakable symptom of a 
deep'seated disease in the governing body”. He strongly felt that no 
self-respecting people should submit to them. Commenting on the 
satyagraha pledge^ Gandhi wrote: 

“The step taken is probably the most momentous in tlie history of 
India. I give my amiranee that it has not been hastily taken* 
Personally I have passed many sleepless nights over it. I have 
endeavoured duly to appreciate the Government's position, but I 
have been unable to find juistification for the extraordinary bills* I 
have read the Rowlatt Committee's rej>oit* I have gone through its 
narrative with admiration* Its reading has driven me to conclusions 
just the opposite of the committee's* I should conclude from the 
report that secret violence la confined to isolated and very small parts 
of India, and to a microscopic body of people. The existence of 
such men is truly a danger to society* But the passing of the bills, 
designed to affect the whole of India and its people and arming the 
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Govemmerat with powers out of all proportion to the Situation 
sought to be dealt with^ Is A greater danger^ The committee utterly 
ignores tlic historical fact that the millions in India arc by nature 
the gentlest on earth. 

“Now look at the setdng of the bilb. Their introdncdoti is accom¬ 
panied by certain assurances given by the Viceroy regarding the 
ci\il semce and the British coitimerdal interests. Many of us are 
filled with the greatest misgivings about the Viceregal utterance. T 
frankly confess 1 do not understand its full scope and intention. If it 
means that the civil service and the British commercial interests arc 
to be held superior to those of India and its political and commercial 
requirements, no Indian can accept the doctrine* It can but end in a 
fratricidal struggle within the empire. 

“The reforms may or may not come* The need of the moment is a 
proper and just understanding upon this vital issue. No tinkering 
vrith it will produce real satisfaction^ Let the great civil service 
corporation understand that it can remain in India only as its 
trustee and servant^ not in tmmCj but in decd^ and let the British 
commercial houses understand that they can remain in India only 
to supplement her requirements and not to destroy indigenous art^ 
trade and manufacture, and you have two measures to replace the 
Rowlatt Bills. 

“Theyj I promise, will quite succc^fully deal with any conspiracy 
against the state. Sir George Lowndes simply added fuel to the fire 
when he flouted public opinion. He has forgotten his Indian history 
or he w^ould have known that the Government he represents has 
before now surrendered its own considered opinion to the force of 
publk opinion, 

will be now easy to see why I consider the bills to be an unmis¬ 
takable symptom of a deep-seated disease in the governing body. It 
necds^ therefore* to be drastically treated. Subterfancan violence will 
be the remedy applied by Impetuous* hot-headed youths who 
will have grown impatient of the spirit underlying the bills and the 
circumstances attending their introduction. The bills must intensify 
hatred and ill will against the state, of which the deeds of violence are 
undoubtedly an evidence* The Indian covenanters, by their deter¬ 
mination to undergo every form of sufferingp make an irresistible 
appeal to the Government, towards which they bear no ill will, and 
provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence* as a means of 
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securing redress ofgrie^^^nces^with an infailible remedy, and vsithal a 
remedy that ble^cs those that me it and al$o those against whom it is 
used* If the covenanters know the use of this remedy, I fear no ill 
from it. I have no business to doubt their ability. They must ascer¬ 
tain whether the disease is sufficiently great to justify the strong 
remedy and whether all milder ones have been tried. They have con¬ 
vinced themselves that the disease is serious enough, and that milder 
measures have utterly failed. The rest lies in the lap of the gods.'* 

To inaugurate the new movement Gandhi started a Satyagraha 
Sabha in Bombay, consisting of Mrs. Naidu^ Homlman, Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, L. R. TairseCp Shankarlal Banker, Vallabhbhai Patel 
and many others* The work of getting signatories to the pledge 
proceeded very briskly, as many as 1,200 pcn&om enlisting their 
names within a fortnight. Enthusiastic meetings began to be held 
cs'crywhere. The pledge was signed by a large number of people and 
bulletins were issued regularly. 

The statement issued by the Satyagraha Sabha in March said: 
**The committee contemplated by the jatjr'agraha pledge has advised 
that for the time being law$ regarding prohibited literature and 
registration of newspapers may be civilly disobeyed. 

“With rdcrence to prohibited literature the committee has selected 
the following prohibited w^orks for dissemination * Hind Swaraj by 
M. K. Gandhi ■ Sarvodaja or Uniomal Dawn by M. K. Gandhi (being 
a paraphrase of Unta This Last); The Simy of a Saiyagraki by M. K. 
Gandhi (being a paraphrase of tlie Defence and Death &/ Saaraics by 
Plato]; The IJfeand Address of Alusiafa Kmat Pasha (Printed at the 
International Printing Press, Phoenix)* 

‘‘In making this selection, the committee has been guided by the 
following considerations: (i) To cause as little disturbance as possible 
among the governors and the governed; (2) Until satyagrahis have 
become seasoned, disciplined and capable of handling delicately 
organized movements, to select such laws only can be disobeyed 
individually^ (3) To select, as a fiot step, laws that have evoked 
pKipular disapproval and that from the satyagraha standpoint are 
the most open to attack; (4) To select laws whose civil breach would 
constitute an education for the people, showing them a clear way out 
of the difficulties that lie in the path of honest men desiring to do 
public w^ork; (5) Regarding prohibited literature^ to select such books 
and pamphlets as are not inconsistent with satyagraha, and which 
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are, therefore, of a clean lypt and which do not, either directly or 
indirectly, approve of or encourage violence.” 

Gandhi now occupied a prominent position in public Ufc. The issue 
of the forthcoming refomis receded in the background and the 
Rowlatt Bills became the target of criticism. 

While on the one hand the agitation against the Rowlatt Com¬ 
mittee’s report gathered volume and intensity, on the other, the 
Government grew more and more determined to give effect to its 
recommendations. In March the Criminal Law(Emergency Powers) 
Bill was passed, in spite of the united opposition of all elected Indian 
members. Its repressive nature and sinister provisions were forcibly 
denounced by Jinnah in a speech supporting amendment moved 
in the council by Vithaibhai Patel to the effect that “consideraUon of 
the bills be deferred till six months have elapsed—after the expiry of 
the term of office of this XfCgislative Council”. In a spirited speech 
Srinivasa Sastri commented: “A bad law once passed is not always 
used against the bad. In times of panic, to which all alien govern¬ 
ments are unfortunately far too liable, 1 have known governments to 
lose their heads. The possession m the hands of the executive of powers 
of this drastic nature will not hurt only the wicked; and there will be 
Such a lowering of spirit that alt talk of responsible government will 
be mere mockcryv You may enlarge the councils but the men that 
fil] the councils will be toadies, tinud men, and the bureaucracy will 
reign unchecked under the outward forms of a democratic govern¬ 
ment.” But neither the earnestness of Sastri, nor the eloquence of 
Bancijea, nor the merciless logic of Jinnah was of any avail. 

Gandhi attended the proceedings of India’s central legislature for 
the first and last time on the occasion of the debate on this bill. From 
the gallery he saw Lord GhelmsTord listen to the eloquent words of 
Sastri. Gandhi had interviewed the Viceroy to dissuade him from 
forcing the obnoxious bills through the legislature. Many poUdeal 
leaders were present in Delhi to influence the Government to desist 
from taking steps which would wound the self-respect of the nadon 
as a whole. But it was useless. 

Bill No. II had not yet been gazetted as an aet, Gandhi was in 
weak condidon, but he decided to take a long journey when he 
received an invitation from Madras. Though the invitation came over 
the signature of Kasturi Ranga Jyanger, the man behind the move 
was G. Rajagopalachari who had recently left Salem to settle down 
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to legal practice in Madras, to take a more active part in public life* 
Gandhi accompanied by Mahadev Desai went to Madras and stayed 
with RajagopaLachari. 

They daily discussed plans for the Sght against the Government, 
but beyond the holding of meetings Gandhi could not then think of 
any other programme* felt myself at a loss to discover how to offer 
civil dbobedience against the Rowlatt Bill if it was finally passed into 
law. One could disobey it* if the Government gave the opportunity 
for it. Failing that, could we civilly disobey other laws? And if so, 
where was the line to be drawn 

Kasturi Ranga lyanger called together a small conference of lead¬ 
ers to thrash out a plan. Vijayaraghavachari suggested that Gandhi 
should draw up a comprehensive manual of the science of satyagraha. 
Gandhi felt the task to be beyond his capaeityj and he confessed a$ 
much to him. 

While these consultations were s^till going on, the Bill No. II had 
been published as an act on March i8. That night Gandhi fell asleep 
while thinking over the question. Towards the small hours of the 
morning he awoke somewhat earlier than usuaL He w^as stiU in the 
twilight condition between sleep and consciousnessj then suddenly an 
idea broke upon him. In the early moming he unfolded his plan to 
Rajagopalachari: 

“The idea came to me last night in a dream, that wc should call 
upon the country to observe a general hartal. Satyagraha b a process 
of sdf-purificadonj and ours is a sacred fight^ and it seems to me to be 
in the fitness of things that it should be commenced with an act of 
self-purificatjon. Let all the people of India, therefore, suspend their 
business on that day and observe the day as one for fasting and praycr. 
Thc Musalmans may not fast for more than one day; so the duration 
of the fast should be twenty-four hours. It is very' difficult to say 
whether all the pro\'inces would respond to thb appeal of ours or not, 
but I feel fairly sure of Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Sind. I think we 
should have every reason to feel satisfied even if aU these places 
observe the hartal fittingly.^* 

On the previous day Gandhi had addressed a large meeting on the 
Madras beach. He spoke a few words sitting in the chair as be had 
been advised by his doctors not to exert himself with his weak heart. 
Before calling upon Mahadev Desai to read the speech, Gandhi said 
to the eager audience: 
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“Beware before you sign the pledge. But if you do, you will see to 
it that you shall never undo the pledge you have signed. May God 
help you and me in carrying out the pledge.*’ 

The written speech was then read out by Mahadev Desai: 

“I regret that owing to heart weakness I am unable to speak to you 
personally. You have attended many meetings, but those that 
yon have been attending of late are different from the others in 
that at the meetings to which I have referred some immediate tangi¬ 
ble action, some immediate definite saenhee has been demanded of 
you for the purpose of averting a serious calamity that has overtaken 
us in the shape of what are known as the Rowlatt Bills. One of them, 
Bill No. I, has undergone material alterations and its further 
consideration has been postponed. In spite of the alteration, it is 
misclucvous enough to demand opposition. Bill No. II has probably 
at this very moment been finally passed by that council, for in 
reality you can hardly call the bill as having been passed by that 
august body when all its non-official members unanimously and in 
strong language opposed it. ^be bills require to be resisted not only 
because they are in themselves bad, but because the Government 
who are responsible for their introduction have setm fit practicaUy to 
ignore public opinion and some of its members have made it a boast 
that they can so ignore that opinion. So far it is common cause bet¬ 
ween the different schools of thought in the country. I have after 
much prayerful consideration, andi after very careful examination 
of the Government's standpoint, pledged myself to offer satyagraha 
against these bills, and invited all men and women who think 
and feel with me to do likewise. Some of our countrymen, including 
those who are among the best of the leaders, have uttered a note of 
warning, and even gone 50 far as to say that this satyagraha move¬ 
ment is against the best interests of the country-. I have naturally the 
highest regard for them and their opinion. 1 have %vorked under some 
of them. I was a babe when Sir Dinsha Waclia and Surendranath 
Bancrjca were among the accepted leaders of public opinion in 
India. Mr. Sastri is a politician who has dedicated his all to the 
country’s cause. HLs sincerity, his probity are all his own. He will 
yield to no one in the love of the country. ITicre is a sacred and indis¬ 
soluble tie binding me to him. My upbringing draws me to the signa- 
toncs of the two manifestoes. It is not, therefore, without the greatest 
grief and much searching of heart that I have to place myself in 
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opposition to their wiaha. But there arc tiTties when you have to obey 
a call which is the highest of all* the voice of conscience^ e\'en though 
such obedience may cost many a bitter tear^ nay even more, separa¬ 
tion from friends, from family, from the state to which you may 
belong, from all that you have held as dear as life itself. For thU 
obedience is the law of our being. I have no further and other defence 
to offer for my conduct. My regard for the signatories to the mani¬ 
festo remains undiminiihcd, and my faith in the efficiency of satya- 
graha is so great that I feel that if tiiose who have taken the pledge 
will be true to it we shall be able to show to them that they will find 
when we have come to the end of this struggle that there was no 
cause for alarm or misgivings. There is, I know, resentment felt even 
by some satyagrahis over the manifestoes^ I would warn satyagr^his 
that such resentment is against the spirit ofsatyagraha* I would per¬ 
sonally welcome an honest expression of difference of opinion from 
any quarter and more so from friends because it puts us on our guard* 
“There is much recrimination, innuendo and insinuation in our 
public life, and if the satyagraha movement purges It of this grave 
defect as it ought to, it will be a very desirable by-product. I wish 
further to suggest to satyagrahis that any re^ntment of the two 
manifestoes would be but a sign ofweaknc^ on our part. Every move¬ 
ment, and satyagraha most of all, must depend upon its own inherent 
strength, but not upon the weakness or silence of its critics. 

. “Let us, therefore, sec wherein lies the strength of satyagraha. As 
the name implies it is in an insistence on Lniih which dynamically 
expressed means love; and by the law of love we are required not 
to return hatred for hatred, violence for violence, but to return good 
for evil. As Sarojini told you yesterday^ the strength lies in a 
definite recognition of the true religiaus spirit and the action eorr«^ 
ponding to it, and when once you introduce the religious element in 
politics, you revolutionize the w'hole of your political outlook. You 
achieve reform then not by imposing suffering on those who resist 
it, but by taking the suffering upon yourselves and so iu this move¬ 
ment we hope by the intensity of our sufferings to affect and alter 
the Government's resolution not to withdraw these objectionable 
bills. It has, however, been suggested that the Government will 
leave the handful of satyagrahis completely alone and not make 
martyrs of them. But there is here, in my humble opinion, bad 
logic and an unwarranted assumption of fact. If satyagrahis arc left 
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alone, they have won a complete victory, because they will have 
succeeded in disregarding the Rowlan Bills and even other laws of 
the country, and in having thus shown that a civil disobedience of a 
Government is held perfectly harmless. I regard the statement as 
an unvrarranted assumptioD of iact^ because it contemplates the 
restriction of the movement only to a handful of men and women. 
My experience of satyagraha leads me to believe that it is such 
a potent force that once set in motion it ever spreads, till at last it 
becomes a donuuant factor in the community in which it is brought 
into play; if it so spreads, no government can neglect it. Either 
it must yield to it or imprison the workers in the movement. But 1 
have DO desire to argue. As the English proverb says, the proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating. The movement for better or for worse has 
been launched. We shall be judged not by our words, but solely by 
o-ur deeds. It is, therefore, not enough that we sign the pledge. Our 
signing it is hut an earnest of our determination to act up to it, and 
if all who sign the pledge act according to it, I make bold to promise 
that we shaU bring about the,withdrawal of the bills and neither the 
Government nor our critics will have a word to say against us. The 
cause is great, the remedy is equally great; let us prove worthy of 
them both.” 

On March *3 Gandhi called upon the people of India, men and 
women, to mobilize in thousands and convince the Government of 
what they were to expect in the near fiiture: 

“ Satyagraha, as I have endeavoured to explain at several meet¬ 
ings, is essentially religious movement. It is a process of purification 
and penance. It seeks to secure reforms or redress of grievances by 
sclf-3uffering. I, therefore, venture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill No. 11 of 1919 
Olay be obseived as a day of huniiliation and prayer. As there must 
be an effective public demonstration in keeping with the character 
of the observance, 1 beg to advise as follows: 

"i. A twenty-four hours* fast, counting from the last meal on 
the preceding night, should be observed by all the adults, unless 
prevented from so doing by consideration of religion or health. The 
fast ts not to be regarded, in any shape or form, in the nature ofa 
hunger-strike, or as designed to put any pressure upon the Govern¬ 
ment. It is to be regarded, for all satyagrahis, a$ the necessary 
discipline to fit them for civil disobedience, contemplated in their 
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plcdgtj and for all others* as some slight token of the intensity of 
their wounded feeling* 

“a. All work, except such as may be necessary in the public 
interest, should be suspended for the day. Markets and other busi¬ 
ness places should be closed- Employees who are required to work 
even on Sunday may only suspend work after obtaining previous 
leave from thdr employers. 

^*1 do not hesitate to recommend these two suggesdons for adoption 
by public servants. For though it is unquestionably the right thing 
for them not to take part tn poUdea] discussion and gatherings, in 
my opinion* they have an undoubted right to express* upon the vital 
matters* tlieir feelings in the very limited manner herein suggested- 

“3, Public meedngs should be held on that day in all parts of 
India, not cjceluding villages* at which resoludons praying for the 
withdrawal of the two measures should be passed. 

“ If my advice is deemed worthy of acceptance* the responsibility 
will lie* in the first instance* on the various satyagraha associadons 
for undertaking the necessary work cif organization* but all other 
associadons will* I hope* join hands in making this demonstration a 
complete success.” 

The date of the hartal was originally fixed for March 30* but was 
subsequently changed to April 6, 

To prepare the ground for the hartal in South India, Gajidhi 
addressed meetings in. Tanjore on March S4* in Trichinopoly on the 
30ih. He was hardly able to read his speeches* his heart was weakj 
but hi$ moral indignation against the Black Bill impelled him to 
spread tlic message of revolt: ^*I have no doubt that what was 
possible for Valliamma* Nagappan, Narayanswamy and Ahmed 
Mahomed h possible for every one of you today. I ask you in the 
name of these satyagrahis to follow in their footsteps* sign the 
satyagraha pledge and repeal the legislation.” 

A week before April 6* Delhi, mistaking the date, had observed 
hartal on the previous Sunday* March 30, Swami Shraddhanand* 
the great leader of the Arya SamaJ^ addressed a huge audience in 
the famous Jumma Masjid of Delhi. The police and the military 
tried to disperse a mammoth procc^Ion and shot at it, killing some 
people. Swami Shraddhanand* tall and stalely in his sanyasin^s g^b* 
faced with bared chest the bayonets of the Gurkhas in the Chandni 
Chowk. India was thrilled by the incidents 
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After these happenings^ Gandhi was called to Delhi by the local 
leaders. He agreed to proceed there after the hartal of April 6. He 
reached Bombay on April 3, having received a wire from Banker 
to be present there for the inauguration of satyagraha* 

On the morning of April G the citifscns of Bombay with Gandhi in 
their midst flocked in their thousands to Chowpati for a bath in the 
sea, after which they moved slowly in an impressive procession. The 
procession included women and children in large numbers. 

During the day Gandhi made several speeches and he referred 
poignantly to the Delhi incident: ^It was a remarkable incident 
tliat the people were sufficiently firm and self-possessed to hold a 
mass meeting of 4o,ofX) after the shooting incidentSj, and It covered 
the Delhi people witli glory, 1 have always emphasized that the 
people who took part in the struggle against the Rowlatt Act wiD be 
self-possessed and peaceful, but I have never said that the people 
will not have to suffer. To die satyagrahis such suffering must be 
welcome, Swami Shraddhanand has wired to me saying that four 
Muslims and five Hindus h^ve so Jar died, and that about twenty 
people were missing and thirteen persons were in the hospital being 
badly wounded. For satyagrahis it was not a bad beginning. No 
countr>' had ever men, no nation had ever been made, without an 
experiment of self-sacrificCi'^ 

The hartal in Bombay was a complete success. Full preparation 
had been made for starting the movement. It was decided that civil 
disobedience might be offered in respect of $uch laws only as easily 
lent themselves to being disobeyed by the masses. Gandhi sugg^ted 
the sale of proscribed literature, Gandhfs Hind Swurqj and Sofmdnyaf 
which had been already proscribed, were handy for this purpose^ 

Gandhi and Mrs, Naidu went out in cars to sell the books^ All 
the copies were soon sold out. People wilUngly paid more dian the 
published price of the book which was four annas. As high as Rs. 50 
were paid to Gandhi for one copy. The intending purchasers were 
told that they were liable to be arregted and imprisoned for possess¬ 
ing die proscribed literature. But they had shed all fear of jail-going- 
The proceeds of the sale were utilized for furthering the civil 
disobedience campaign. 

An unregistered weekly, Sstyagrahaf edited by Mohandas Karam- 
thand Gandhi, was published every Monday at lo a.m. and sold for 
one pice. In the fir^t issue appearing on April 7, Gandhi wrote; 
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‘^Regarding the civil breach of the law governing the publication of 
newspapers, the idea is to publish in every saiyagraha centre a 
written newspaper witliout registering it. It need not occupy more 
than one side of half a foolscap. When such a newspaper is edited 
it vdll be found bow diflicuU it is to fill up half a sheet. It is a 
welbknown fact that a v^t majority of newspapers contain much 
padding. Further, it cannot be denied that newspaper articles 
written under the terror of the very strict new'spaper law have a 
double meaning. A satyagrahi for whom punishments provided by 
law have lost all terror can give only in an unregistered newspaper 
his thoughts and opinion unhampered by any other comidcradon 
than that of his own conscience. His newspaper, therefore^ if other¬ 
wise well edited, cart become a most powerful vehicle for transmitting 
pure ideas in a concise manner, and there need be no Btar of inability 
to circulate a handwritten newspaper; for it will be the duty of 
those who may receive the first copies to re-copy till at last the 
process of multiplication is made to cover, if necessary^ the whole of 
the masses of India, and it must not^ forgotten that we have in 
India the tradition of imparting instruction by oral teaching.” 

Regarding the distribution, Gandhi added: “SatyagrahLs should, 
so far as passible, write their names and addresses as sellers so that 
they may be traced easily when wanted by the Government for 
prosecudon. Naturally, there can be no question of secret sale of this 
literature. At the same time, there should be no forwardness either 
in distributing it. It is open to satyagrahis to form small groups of 
men and women to whom they may read this class of literature. 
The object in selecting prohibited literature is not merely to commit 
civil breach of the law regarding it, but it is also to supply people 
witli clean literature of a high moral vaJue^ It is expected that the 
Government will confiscate such literature. Satyagrahis have to be 
as indcp<^ndcnt of finance as pc^ible. When, therefore, copies are 
confiscated, satyagrahis arc requested to make copies of prohibited 
literature tiicmselves or by securing the assistance of willing friends 
and to make use of it until it i$ confiscated by giving readings to the 
people from it. It is stated that such rcadtnp would amount to 
dissemination of prohibited literature. When all the copies are 
exhausted by disseminadon or confiscation, satyagrahis may continue 
civil disobedience by wridng out and distributing extracts from 
accessible books/^ 
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On April 7 Gandhi accompanied by Mahadev Dcsai started for 
Delhi and Amritsar, On reaching Mathura on the 8th Gandhi first 
heard echoes about his probable arrest. Before the train had reached 
Palwal, a way^side railway station in the Punjab, Gandhi was served 
with a written order to the effect that he was prohibited from enter¬ 
ing the boundary of the Punjab, as his presence there was “likely to 
result in a disturbance of peace”. He was asked by the police to get 
down from the train. Gandhi refused to do $0 saying, ”1 want to go to 
the Punjab in response to a pressing insTtadon, not to foment unrest 
but to allay it.” 

At Palwal, on April 10, Gandhi was taken out of the train and put 
under police custody. Shortly he was made to enter a third-class 
carriage of a train coming from Delhi, a police party accompanying. 
On reaching Mathura he was taken to the police barracks. Early at 
four the next morning he was woke up and put in a goods train that 
was going towards Bombay. At noon he was again made to get down 
at Sawai Madhopur. Mr. Bowring, inspector of police, who arrived 
by the mad train from Lahore now took charge of Gandhi. He was 
pul in a first-class compartment and was requested by the officer to 
return to Bombay and not to cross the frontier of the Punjab. Gandhi 
said that he was not prepared of his own accord to go back to 
Bombay. At Surat Gandhi was made over to the charge of another 
police officer. **\'ou arc now free," the officer told him when the 
train reached Bombay on April 11. 

Gandhi’s message, conveyed by M.ahadev Dcsai, said: “It is a 
matter of the highest satisfaction to me, as 1 hope to you, that I have 
received an order from the Punjab Government not to enter that 
province and another from the Delhi Government not to enter Delhi, 
while an order of the Government of India has been serv'cd on me 
immediately later which restricts me to Bombay. I had no hesitation 
in saying to the officer, who served the order on me, that 1 was bound 
in virtue of the pledge to disregard it, which I have done, and I shall 
pr^ntly find myself a free man, my body being taken by them in 
their custody. It was galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt 
legbladon disfigured the statute book. My arrest makes me free. It 
now remains for you to do your duty, which is clearly stated in the 
satyagraha pledge. Follow it, and you will find it will be your Kama- 
dhenu. 1 hope there will be no resentment about my arrest. I have 
received what I was seeking, cither withdrawal of the Rowlatt legisla- 
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tion or imprisonm.tut- A departvire from truth hy a hair‘s breadth^ 
or violence committed agaiti$t anybody* whether an Englishman or 
Indian, will suioly damn great cause the satyagrahis are handling. I 
hope the Hindu-Muslim uniiy^ which $eems now to have taken firm 
hold of the people, will become a reality, and I feel convinced that it 
will only be a reality if the suggestions I have ventured to make in my 
commuiticadoii to the press are carried out. The responsibility of the 
Hindus in the matter is greater than that of Muslims, they bdng in a 
minority^ and 1 hope they will discharge their respormbility in the 
manner worthy of their conntly^ 1 have also made certain suggestions 
regarding the proposal of the sw^adeshi vow» Now I commend them 
lo your serious attention and you will find that as your ideas of 
satyagraha become matured^ the Hindu-Muslim unity is but a part 
of satyagraha. Finally it is my firm belief that we shall obtain salva^ 
tion only through suffering and not by reforms dropping on us from 
England, no matter how unstintingly they might be granted. The 
English are a great nation^ but the weaker also go to the wall if they 
come in contact with them. When they are themselves courageous, 
—they have borne sufferings and thtpy only respond to courage 
and sufferings—partnership with them is only possible after we 
have developed an indonuiable courage and a faculty for unlimited 
suffering. There is a fundamental difference betw^een their civiliza¬ 
tion and ours. They believe in the doctrine of ^olence or brute force 
as fijial arbiter. My reading of our civilisation is that we ate expected 
to believe in soul force or moral force as the final arbiter and this is 
satyagraha. We arc groaning under sufferings which wc would avoid 
if We could, because we have swerved from the path laid down for us 
by our ancient chillzation. 1 hope that the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Paras, Christians, Jews and all who are torn in India of who made 
India tiieir land of adoption will fully participate in these national 
observances* and 1 hope too that women will take therein as full a 
share as men.” 

ThenewsofGandhi^s arrest had incensed the people- Scarcely had 
he reached Bombay, when Umar Sobanl and Anasuyabchn contacted 
Gandhi and asked him to motor to P>'dhuni at once* as an outbreak 
was apprehended every minute there* On seeing Gandhi the people 
went mad with joy. A procession was immediately formed, and tlie 
sky was rent with tiiouts of “Bande Mataram” and^^Allali-O^Mbar”. 
As the procession emerged out of Abdul Rahaman Street and was 
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about to proceed towards the Crawford Marketi it suddenly found 
itself confronted by a body of mounted police, who had arrived there 
to prevent it from proceeding further in the direcdon of the Fort. The 
crowd was densely packed. The officer in charge of the raounted 
police gave the order to disper^ the crowd, and at once the mounted 
party charged upon it brandishing their lances as they went. The 
ranks of the people were soon broken, and they were thrown into 
utter confusion. Some got trampled under foot, others were badly 
mauled and crushed. The lancers bUndly cut thdr way through the 
crowd. The honcmen and the people were mixed together in mad 
conJusion. 

Gandhi's car allowed to proceed. He went to Commissioner 
Griffith's offiec to complain about the conduct of the police. The 
officer defended the police action saying, have no doubt about 
your intentions, but the people will not understand them/" They 
argued at length. Uldmattly the commissioner said, '*But suppose 
you were convinced that your teaching had been lost on the people, 
what would you do?” Gandhi replied* should suspend civil dis¬ 
obedience if I were so convinced*” 

Here another officer interrupted and said ^ "Do you know what is 
happening in Ahmedabad and what has happened in Amritsar? 
People have everywhere gone nearly mad. The telegraph wires 
have been cut in some places. I put it to you that the responsibility 
for aH these disturbances lies on you*^’ 

Gandhi took leave of the police officers saying that he Intended 
to address a meeting at Chow^patL On the historic sands Gandhi 
spoke to a large audience on the duty of non-violence and on the 
limitations of satyagraha: 

“I have not been able to understand the cause of so much 
excitement and disturbance that followed my detention. It is not 
satyagraha. It is w^orse than duragraka. Those who join satyagraha 
demonstrations were bound one and all to refrain at all hazard from 
violence, not to throw stones or in any way to injure anybody. 

In Bombay we have been throwing stones* We have obstructed 
tram-cars by putting obstacles in the way* This is not satyagraha. 
We have demanded the release of fifty men who had been arrested 
for deeds of violence. Our duty now is chiefly to get ourselves 
arrested. It is breach of religious duty^ to endeavonr to secure the 
release of those who have committed deeds of violence. We are not, 
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therefore^ Justified on any grounds whatever In demanding the 
release of those who have been arrested. I have been asked whether 
a satyagrahi is responi^ble for the results that follow from that 
movement. I have repbed that they are. I, therefore^ suggest that 
if we cannot conduct this mcft'ement without the slightest violence 
from our side, the movement might have to be abandoned or it may 
be necessary to give it a different and still more restricted shape. It 
may be necessary ta go e\'€n further. The time may come for me to 
offer satyagraha against ourselves. I w^ould not deem It a disgrace 
that wc die. I shall be pained to hear of the death of a satyagrahi^ 
but I shall consider it to be the proper sacrifice given for the sake 
of struggle. But if those who are not satyagralibj who $hal| not have 
joined the movement^ who are even against the movement, received 
any injury at all* every satyagrahi will be responsible for that $infui 
injury* My responsibility will be a million lime$ heavier. I have 
embarked upon the struggle with a due sense of responsibility. 

“I have just heard that some English gentlemen have been injured. 
Some may have even died from such injuries* If so, it would be a 
great blot on satyagraha. For me, En^shmen too are our brethren* 
We can have nothing against them and for scenes such as I have 
described are simply unbearable, but I know how to offer satyagraha 
against ourselves. As against ourselves what kind of satyagraha can 
I offer? I do not see what pcnancc I can offer excepting that it is 
for me to fast and, if need be, by so doing to give this body and 
thus prove the truth of satyagraha. I appeal to you to peacefully 
disperse and to refrain from acts that may in any way bring disgrace 
upon the people of Bombay.^* 

Evenfe marched rapidly after the satyagraha day of April 6. 
There was great excitement in Ahmcdabad. There were rumours of 
Anasuyabehn^s arrest^ which led to serious clashes. The textile 
workers were fired at several times and military proclamation was 
issued on the morning of April ra. 

On April 13 Gandhi arrived in Ahmcdabad and he was allowed 
to help in restoring order. He addressed a huge meeting of the 
citizens held near the ashram* He upbraided the people for their 
violence and declared a three days* penitential fast for himself and 
appealed to them to observe a similar fast for a day: 

‘"Brothers, 1 mean to address myself mainly to you. Brothers, the 
events that have hap]>cned in course of the last few days have been 
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most disgraceful to Ahmedabad, add as all those things have hap¬ 
pened in my name I am ashamed of them, and those who have been 
responsible for them have thereby not honoured me but disgraced 
me. A rapier run through my body could hardly have pained me 
more. T have said tims without number that satyagraha admits 
of no violence, no pillage, no incendiarism; and still in the name of 
satyagtaha we burnt down buildings, forcibly captured weapons, 
extorted money, stopped trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed 
innocent people, and plundered shops and private houses. If deeds 
such as these could save me from the prison-house or the scaffold, I 
should not like to be so saved. I do wish to say in all earnestness 
that violence has not secured my discharge, A most brutal rumour 
was set afloat that Anasuyabehn was arrested. The crowds were 
infuriated all the more, and disturbance increased. You have thereby 
disgraced Anasuyabehn and under the cloak of her arrest heinous 
deeds have been done. 

“These deeds have not benefited the people in any way. They 
have done nothing but harm. The buildings burnt down were public 
property and they will naturSlly be rebuilt at our expense. The loss 
due to the shops remaining closed is also our loss. The terrorism 
prevailing in the city due to martial law is also the result of this 
violence. It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost as 
a result of the operation of martial law. If this is a fact, then for that 
too, the deeds described above arc responsible. It will thus be seen 
that the events that have happened have done nothing but harm to 
us. Moreover, they have most seriously damaged the satyagraha 
movement. Had an entirely peaceful agitation follow'cd my arrest, 
the Rowlatt Act would have been out or on the point of being out 
of the statute book today. It should not be a matter for surprise if 
the withdrawal of the act is now delayed. When I was released on 
Friday, my plan was to start for Delhi again on Saturday to seek 
re-arrest, and that would have been as accession of strength to the 
movement. Now, instead of going to Delhi, it remains to me to offer 
satyagraha against our own people, and as it is my determination 
to offer satyagraha even unto death for securing the withdrawal of 
tlic Rowlatt legislation, I think the occasion has arrived when 1 
should offer satyagraha against ourselves for the violence that has 
occurred. And 1 shall do so at the sacrifice of my body, so long as 
we do not keep perfect peace and cease from violence to person 
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and property. How can I seek imprisonment unless I have absolute 
coufidence that we shall no longer be guilty of such errors? I hose 
desirous of joining the satyagraha movement or of helping it must 
entirely abstain from violence- They may not resort to violence even 
on my bdng re-arrested or on some such events happening- English¬ 
men and women have been compelled to leave their homes and 
confine themselves to places of protection in Shahi Bag^ because 
tlieir trust in our harndessnc$$ bas received a rude shock. A little 
thinking should convince us that this is a matter of Immiliation for 
us aU. The sooner this state of things stops the better for us. They are 
our brethren and it is onr duty to inspire them wiiJi the belief that 
their persons arc a$ sacred to us as our owu^ and this is what we call 
abhayedan^ the first requisite of true religion^ Satyagraha without 
this is dufograha. 

^'There are two distinct duties now before us. One is that we should 
firmly resolve upon refraining from aU violence^ and the other is that 
wc should repent and do penance for our sins- So long as we do not 
repent and do not realize our errors and mate an open confession of 
them* we shall not truly change our course- The first step is that those 
of us w^ho have captured weapons should surrender them. *lo show 
that we arc penitent^ we will contribute each of us not less than 
eight annas towards helping the families of those who have been 
killed by our acts* Though no amount of money contribution can 
altogether undo the results of the furious deeds of the past few days, 
our contribution will be a slight token of our repentance* I hope and 
pray that no one will evade this contribution on the plea that he has 
had no part in those wicked acts* For^ if such as those who were no 
party to these deeds had all courageously and bravely gone forward 
to put down lawlessness^ the mob w^ould have been checked in their 
career and would have immediately realized the wickednes$ of 
their doings. I venture to say that if instead of giving money to the 
mob out of fear we had rushed out to protect buildings and to save 
the innocent without fear of death, we could have succeeded in so 
doing. Unless we have this sort of coumge, mischier-makers will 
always try to intimidate us into participating in them misdeeds. Fear 
of death makes us devoid both of valour and religion* For^ want of 
valour is want of religious faidi* And having done litde to stop the 
violence wc have been all pardcipators in the sins that have been 
committed. And we ought, therefore, to contribute our mite as a 
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mark of our repentance- Each group can collect its own contributions 
and send them on to me through its coUectors. I would also advise, if 
it is posable for you, to observe a twenty-four hours^ fast in slight 
expiation of these sins. This fast should be observed in private and 
there is no need for crowds to go to the bathing ghats- 

have thus far drawn attention to what appears to be your duty. 

1 must now consider my own. My responsibility is a million times 
greater than yours. I have placed satyagraha before people for their 
acceptance, and I have lived in your midsi for four years. I have also 
given some contribudon to the special service of Ahmedabad. Its 
cidzens are not quite unfamiliax with my views- 

“It is alleged that I have without proper considerarion persuaded 
thousands to join the movement* That allegation iSj I admit, true to a 
certain extent, but to a certain extent only- It is open to anybody to 
say that but for the satyagraha campaign there would not have been 
this violence- For this I have already done a penancei to my mind an 
uncndumblc one, namely, that I have had to postpone my visit to 
Delhi to seek rc-arrest and I hjtve also been obliged to suggest a tem¬ 
porary restriedon of satyagraha to a limited field. This has been 
more painful to me than a wound but this penance is not enough. 

I have decided to fast for three days, that is, seventy-two hours. 

I hope my fast will pain no one. I believe a seventy-two hours' 
fast is easier for me than a twent>-four hours' fast for you. And I have 
imposed on me a discipline which I can bear. If you feel pity for 
the suffering that will be caused to me, I request that, that pity 
should always restrain you from ever again being party to the 
criminal acts of which 1 have complainedi. Take it from me that we 
are not going to win sw^araj or benefit our couniry in the least by 
violence and terrorism- I am of opinion that if we have to wade 
through violence to obtain s waraj and tf a redress of grievances were 
to be only possible by means of ill will for and slaughter of EnglUh- 
men, I would do without that swaraj and without a redress of those 
grievances- For me life w^ould not be worth living if Ahmedabad 
continues to countenance violence in the name of truth. The poet has 
called Gujarat the ""Garvi^, great and glorious Gujarat* Ahmed- 
abad, its capital, is the residence of many religious Hindus and 
Muslims- Deeds of public violence in a city tike this is like an ocean 
bdng on fire. Who can quench that fire? I can only offer myself as 
a sacrifice to be burnt in that fire, and I ask you all to help in the 
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attainment of the result that I desire out of my fast. May the love 
that lured you into unworthy acts awaken you to a sense of the 
reality, and if that love does continue to animate you* beware that I 
may not have to fast myself to death. 

seems that the deeds I have complained of have been done in 
an organized manner. There seems to be a definite design about 
them, and I am sure that there must be some educated and clever 
man or men behind them. They may be educated, but their educa¬ 
tion has not enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be so misguided, 
and I would ask them seriously to reconsider their view. To them 
and you I commend my book Swaritj which as 1 understand may 
be printed and published without infringing the law thereby. 

^'Among the mill-hands the spinneis have been on strike for some 
days. I advise them to resume work immediately and to ask for 
increase, if they want any, after resuming work, and in a reen¬ 
able manner. To resort to the use of force to get increase is suicidal. 
I would specially advise all mill-hftnds to altogether eschew 
iN'iolcnce. It is in their interest to do so and 1 remind them of the 
promises made to Anasuyabehn and me that they would ever refrain 
from violence. 1 hope that aU will now resume work.” 

Gandhi'S address had an immediate effect. The disturbances at 
Abmcdabad came to an end on April 14 and rhe military proclama- 
doQ was withdrawn^ 

The Government publication* India /gig^ gave a very interesting 
summary of Gandhi's emergence in Indian politics: 

“Mr. Gandhi is generally considered a Tolstoyan of high ideals 
and complete selflessness. Since hts stand on behalf of the Indians 
in South Africa, he has commanded among his countr>TOen all the 
traditional reverence with which the East envelops a religious leader 
of acknowledged asceticism. In his case he possesses the added strength 
that Ills admirers are not confined to any religious s^t^ Since 
he look up his residence in Ahmedabad, he has been actively con¬ 
cerned in social work of varied kinds. His readiness to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of any individual or class whom he regards as being 
oppressed has endeared him to the mass of his countrymen. In 
the case of the urban and rural population of many parts of the 
Bombay Presidency his influence is unquestioned, and he is regarded 
with tcvercnce for which ^adoration^ is scarcely too strong a word. 
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The week followng Sunday, April 6, 1919, was marked by unprece¬ 
dented enthusiasm everyw^here. Here and there, acts of riolencc were 
nodceablcy and the Govern meal immediately stepped in wth severe 
measures of repression. 

In the Punjab all was quiet. Meetinp were held at Amritsar and 
Lahore. Hartal was observed successfully and peacefully all over the 
pros-ince on April 6. At Amritsar it was also obsm'ed on March 30. 
Sir Michael O^Dviycr^ the Lt.-Governor, was determined to prevent 
the people getting Congres^minded. The celebration of the Ram- 
navami festival;, with a huge procession and Ihitemization among 
the Hindus and the Muslims, passed off peacefully on April 9* On the 
morning of April io> Dr^ Satyapal and Dr* Kitchlew were quietly 
removed in a car to a dharma^liala, and the local authorities made 
military and police preparations to prevent the people entering the 
civil station. Their dcportatJoii and internment was ordered under 
the Defence of India Act, 

At noon, April 10, the ne^%^ of the leaders^ arrest spread in the city 
of Amritsar, Hartal was declared and the people marched in a pro- 
ce^ion towards the residence of the deputy commissioner to demand 
the release of Dr, Saty^apal and Dr^ Kitchlew. The procession was 
checked at the railway level-crossing and was forced back towards 
the city. Tlie unarmed people were fired at twice and many were 
killed. The mob became Infuriaied and violent and took its mad 
revenge by killing five or six Englishmen, sitting in their offices, and 
burning their bank buildings. The town haD and other public build- 
ings were burnt and telegraph w^ircs were cut* Troops were rushed 
into the city and quiet was restored. 

On April 11 there was an impressive funeral procession which 
passed off quietly. The same cveningp General Dyer arrived and 
took command of the troops in the dty. The next day many arrests 
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'hat w eJa not CApOfic odririm to tbe chui^d oi oift^jj+r/Ation in liotiai-iiy^ 

This nidcb is c]w tltot mttt of tbo ^Krpofm *boTe nabj^d vilJ b wrved it 
inipeajfiDn of hllMnns u bxvqgbl about thmjfi'h foar of pubtia opprobrintrj «f 
physiM] prPHiire- ff tkilspedsiOD pera to bo brOMitht about by torrori’seu and it 
Mr. HoriiimaD came tokoow it, hOfiwDld uot hiil b) diiplea^ and by 

Ibr knowTodi^o, And Hdi-b artibcia] Lifiai would fail to pfod^w abj flilfct dpoiv 
tbo Hovommaar. ifqrroJ furribiy broDi^t abont eSnnot bo r-omd^iAd Baiyi' 
BTahi Aartof. Lu auy thin^ ^Ija^ra^i ihem abonid bfl parity ul rontjvs, ncanfk 
and ftfid. I tboE'DfDro tbat do man or wqmsD who is nnwillinu to 

Hjflpoud bDfiiiadrt wil] ici Aliy 'N'Ay bfr fnUKfOrod witb, bht tbAt he or ibo Wm he 
Hiiaracilei^ prOtoolioD froio luQy bimn wbattoOTer. J wotiJd/a^ rA.ih*r tAal 
p^ple did *Oiitiup*nd frdM'wf on iAe orfj tjff Bombay and lA^ 

or^KiWs wrre ax^wl fiitimk rAoA forcM tAH med up<^A a pfri^n 

ku erd^t fo iniiite Aim luipMdf In ordOF lo AYcid aU rU of un jnm n- 

tian ic Bombay on SundAVi idol ot bolding publio uieetiqgi has btod 
diKa^iidtADAdeni und all Eaes been advidAi to mtnain iDdoom. A* all 
Satyaj^rabA aoiivity diould be |j-i5Jded by Iba roliyiadH aptrit^ J ha-i t- luiAj^ast^ thAt 
AT ihoiiJil tut for lA'cnity-fonr bonm and de^'uto toe. day lo ieliriidn« flOnCempIs 
lion. And H ia to ^ hoped that all too lunnbera of fAniihea toDlcitliiig chlldran 
xnd H^z-wAnt^ will Imka paH in the relif^iu plKorrAnco, Hindoo luay bAYe Bhifr 
wiidKita rt-ad to thivu. ft takfri four hortra to road toroEy^b it with olflar piO’ 
nDiiiCiAtiqn aatl olh^r Hindu refi^oLiff hoola might be m^d in Addrt^R Or in pisoi 
ot it- Tire M ahrKnKHiKn^ Add othcrA ttiay hm^e thdr own KTiplkiioo nmd Su thenL 
U uJil he A propar way uf spoDding tbe^j bj raod the Htciritt^ of datya' 

Krahts siirh a.^ Frmhlivd, JjAritoehanilm, bJirabiu', Imams Bn+mn Aad Hoomul, 
fiverittr# and otov'ia. 11 will bo opportune aJaa to explaiti tu Eamily gJiberingf 
Mr. tl I If I LliJiAH'i title t-s lutr m/re^.:tigill. Th* chief thio^ to b# fm4#aaheri?il » 
tbit W4? luay not Irittor away di-eI Hnnday iti playim:; oardif, tfdontpaC, 
gambl iiitf or m nhi^ lxi^iiiA«ib^ hut that it ahould be so upant a* to m*ke Os bettor 
men *tvd TViMUDn for iiatbiiAli twrvirr. Better plAood and wdblo^o famibeA will. 

I hopr, i rv>ito euoh id tboir iii>h|hboiin ai may be poor, eolitaiy or hiDuraul, to 
partiripito ID thr nlb^iohe devotoiu. A. brotbefiy eptril n ctrtsivatoiJ not by worda 
but only by deeds. 

Air. IliotilaJ t^byabhuj Zaveri of tUlbsdrivi Road has droppid in aiui in 
formed iua that b^fniyi thr of the derlarstian. i.if Aerlif ocit HiicvJay, be: had 
iAiii4:d intkIaiuiAs for a wedding party un that day. Hr aJeo miaI Lbeff- many 

eoch partly to be jfivui ou the satne day. Hr, H^dflal waA aokhup ibat he 
and hts frimiii tihould take part in tb« obtork'ance. I Teh [arc lo advi^ Ibat m 
lar ax the fieJi|i;hjfckR part of too weddiUji; ccrviuonim] was coon rutd^ it dhutitJ. 
gorH* tlifui^h withi.iut diwtnE'bA.BcT^ hut that paftirf uihd ^.itfaiT rr^pn-Pinja 

Eniitbt b(^ puitpoord to SfQuday. Jlis iifitruHtic adeTlion bir fitoriliuisa as» 
lUrh that ho itnUiMUattly aei:eptoil ttie Hdciiee and! 1 tender it fnr Lhr aroepfaivL-ci 
of tfHnr Wfau htay be iiifflilArly sitoakd. 
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were made and a proclamation issued prohibitmg all gathcftags 
and mccdngs tn Amritsar. The procbmadoii which was in English 
was not even read in many parts of the city. 

On April 12 a meeting was announced, to be held at 4.30 p^m. 
next day in the Jallianwala Bagh. General Dyer took no measures 
to prevent the holding of the tnecting but decided to reach die 
place soon after the mecdrig had begun with armoured cars and 
troops, and without ghing any warning, ordered the troops to fire 
till the ammunition was exhausted. 

Sir Valentine Chirol has described the scene thus: 

**One cannot jwssibly realize the frightfulness of it until one has 
actually looked upon on the JalhanwaJa Bagh —once a garden, but 
in modem times a waste space frequently used for fairs and public 
meetings, about the size perhaps of Trafalgar Square, and closed in 
almost entirely by walk above which rise the backs of native houses 
facing into the congested streets of the eity^ I entered by the same 
narrow lane by w^hich General Dyer entered with about fifty rifies + 1 
stood on the same rising ground on wliich he stood, when without a 
word of warning, he opened fire at about hundred yards' range upon 
a dense crowd, collected mainly in the lower and more distant part 
of the enclosure around a pladbrin from w^hich speeches were being 
delivered* The crowd was estimated by him at 6,000, by others at 
10,000 and more, practically unarmed, and all quite defenceless. 
The panic-stricken mul titude broke at once, but for ten coiuccudvc 
minutes he kept up a merciless fusillade—in all 1,65*^ rounds on 
that seething mass of humanity, caught like rats m trap, vainly rush¬ 
ing for the few narrow exits or lying flat on the ground to escape the 
rain of bullets, which he personally directed to the points where the 
crowed was the thickest. The ^targets^ to use his own word, were 
good, and when at the end of those ten minutes, having almost 
exhausted his ammunition, he marched-his men olTby the way they 
came. He had killed, according to the official figures wrung out of 
Government mouths later, 379, and he left about 200 wounded 
on the ground, for w^hom^ again to use his own word, he did not 
consider it his ^job^ to lake the slightest thought. 

The word Amritsar became a synonym for massacre* Bad as this 
was, there were other and even more shameful deeds all over the 
Punjab, The happenings in Lahore, Kasur and Gujranwala form 
some of the blackest v^ords in history. 
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On April 13 Lt.-Governor of the Punjab requested the Viceroy 
to direct him "'to suspend function of ordinary criminal courts in 
Amritsar and Lahore districts, to establish martial law therdn and to 
direct trials of offenders under the Regulation of 1804, by courts 
martiaL” The request was granted on April 15* Martial law soon 
descended all over the province. It was cut off from the rest of India 
by a rigid censorship; hardly any news was allowed to go and it was 
very difficult for people to enter or leave the province^ Martial law 
was withdrawn on June ii| except on railway lands. It was finally 
withdrawn on August 25. Slowly after months of agonized suspense^ 
the curtain lifted and the horribk truth was known* 

Speaking as president of the AlMndia Moderates Conferencej 
Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Aiyar summed up the horrors of EJyer regime t 
“The wholesale slaughter of hundreds of men at Jallianwala Bagh 
without ^ving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the indifference 
of General Dyer to the condition of hundreds of people %vho were 
wounded in the firing of machine-guns into crowds who had dispersed 
and taken to ilielr heeh* the flogging of men in public, the order com¬ 
pelling thousands of students to walk sixteen miles a day for roll-calls, 
the arrest and detention of 500 students and professors, the compel¬ 
ling of school children of five to seven to attend parade to salute 
the flag, the order imposing upon owners of property the responsibi¬ 
lity for the safety of the mar rial-law posters stuck on thdr properties, 
the Hogging of a marriage party, the censorship of mails, the closure 
of the fiadshahi mosque for six weeks, the arrest and detention of 
people without any substantial reason especially of people who had 
rendered service to the state, the flogging of six of the bigg^t boys in 
the Islamia School simply because they happened to be schoolboys 
and big boys, the coostrucrion of an open cage for the confinement of 
arrested persons, the invention of novel punishments like die crawling 
order, the skipping order, the handcufling and roping together of 
persons and keeping them in open trucks for fifteen hours, the use of 
aeroplanes and Lewis guns against unarmed citizens, the taking 
of hostages and the confiscation and destruction of proj>e!ty for the 
purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, the handcuffing of 
Hindus and Muslims in pairs with the object of demonstrating the 
consequences of Hindu*Muslim unity, the cutting off of electric and 
water supplies from Indian hou^, the removal of fans from Indian 
houses and giring them for use to Europeari^, the commandeering of 
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all vehicles owned by Indians and giving them to Europeans for 
usCj the feverish disposal of cases with the object of forestalling the 
termination of martial law^ arc some of the many incidents of the 
administration of martial law which created a reign of terror in the 
Punjab and have shocked the public*” 

Gandhi was shocked by the atrocities heaped by the Government 
all over India. But he was more unnerved by the violent spirit showTt 
by the people* Many eminent Indians felt that the ground under 
them was giving way. On April la Rabindranath Tagore wrote to 
Gandhi, imploring him to go slow and ponder* 

^ Tower in all its forms is irrational—^it is like the horse that drags 
the carriage blindfold* The moral element in it is only represented 
in the man who drives the horse. Passive resistance is a force which 
is not necessarily moral in itself; it can be used against truth as well 
as for It. The danger inherent in all force grows stronger when it is 
likely to gain success, for then it becomes temptation. 

‘T know your teaching is to fight against evil by the help of the 
good. But such a fight is for heroes and not for men led by Impulses of 
the moment: Evil on one side begets evil on the otlierj injustice 
leading to violence and insult to vengcfulness. Unfortunately, 
such a force has already been started^ and cither through panic or 
through wrath, our authorities have shown us their claws whose 
sure effect is to drive some of us into the secret path of resentment 
and others into utlcr demoralization* 

*'In this crisis you, as a great leader, have stood among us to 
proclaim your faith in the ideal which you know to be that of India— 
the ideal which is both against the cowardliness of hidden revenge 
and the cowed submissiveness of the terror-stricken. You have said, 
as Lord Buddha has done in hh time and for all time to come; 
‘Conquer anger by power of non-anger, evil by power ofgood.^ 
“This power of good must prove its truth and strength by its fear¬ 
lessness, by its refusal to accept any imposition which depends for its 
success upon its power to produce frightfiilness and is not ashamed to 
use its machine of destruction to terrorize a population completely 
disarmed* We must know that moral conquest does not consist in 
success, that failure does not deprive it of its dignity and worth* Those 
who believe in spiritual life know that to stand against wrong wWch 
has overwhcltning material power behind it is victory itself—it is the 
v-ietory of active faiili in,the ideal in the teeth of evident defeat. 
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“1 bavc always felt, and said accordingly, that the great gift ot 
freedom can never come to a people through charity. We must win it 
before we can own it. India's opportunity for winning it will come 
to her when she can prove that she is morally superior to the people 
who rule by their strength of conquest. She must willingly accept her 
penance of suffering — the suffering which is the crown of the great. 
Armed with her utter faith in goodness, she must stand unabashed 
before the arrogance that scoffs at the power of spirit. 

“And you have come to your motherland in the time of her need 
to remind her of her mission, to lead her in the true path of conquest, 
to purge her present-day politics of its feebleness, which imagines 
that it has gained its purpose when it struts in the borrow^ed feathers 
of diplomatic dishonesty. 

“This is why 1 pray fervently that nothing that tends to weaken 
our spiritual freedom may intrude into our marching line, that 
martyrdom for its cause of truth may never degenerate into fanati¬ 
cism for mere verbal forms, descending into the self-deception that 
hides itself behind sacred aims*” 

Gandhi was thinHng on similar lines. "When he saw the actual 
state of things at Nadiad and heard reports of the happenings in 
Kheda, it suddenly dawmed upon him that he had committed a 
grave error in calling the people to launch upon civil disobedience 
prematurely: “A satyagrahi obeys the laws of society intelligently 
and of his ow^n free will, because he considers it to be his duty to do 
so. It is only when a person has thus obeyed the laws of society 
scrupulously that he is in a position to judge as to which particular 
deeds are good and just, and which unjust and iniquitous. Only then 
docs the right accrue to him of the chil disobedience of certain laws 
in well-defined circumstances. My error lay in my failure to obsen-^e 
this necessary limitation* I had called upon the people to launch 
upon civil disobedience before they had thus qualified themselves 
for it, and thh mistake of mine seemed to me to be of a Himalayan 
magnitude.” 

Gandhi reached Bombay, raised through the Satyagraba Sabha 
a corps of volunteers, and with their help, commenced the work 
of explaining the people the meaning and inner significance of 
satyagraha* This was principally done through leaflets. Gandhi found 
it difficult to interest people in the peaceful side of satyagraha. He 
realized that the progress of the training in civil disobedience was 
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a 5 low process and, therefore, advised temporary suspension of the 
movement on April i8: 

“It h not without sorrow I feel compelled to advise the temporary 
suspension of civil disobedience. 1 give this advice not because 1 have 
less faith now in its efficacy but because I have* if pos^iblCj greater 
faith than before. It is my perception of the law of satyagraha which 
impels me to suggest the suspension, lam sorry when 1 embarked 
upon a rnais movement, I underrated the forces of evil and I must 
now pause and consider how best to meet the situation. But whilst 
doing so I wish to say that from a careful examination of the tragedy 
at Ahmcdabad and Viramgam I am convinced that satyagraha had 
nothing to do with the violence of the mob and that many swarmed 
round the banner of mischief raised by the mob largely because of 
their affection for Anasuyabehn and myself Had the Government 
in an unwise manner not prevented me from enteiing Delhi and so 
compelled me to disobey their orders, I feel certain that Ahmedabad 
and Viramgam would have remained free from the horrors of the 
last week. In other words satyagraha has neither been the cause nor 
the occasion of the upheaval. If anythiitgj the prese nce of satyagraha 
has acted as a check, ever so slightj upon the previously existing 
lawless elements. 

*‘As regards events in the Punjab, It is admitted that they are 
unconnected with the sat^^agraha movement. In the course of the 
satyagraha struggle in South Africa several thousands of indentured 
Inmans had struck work. This was a satyagraha strike andj thereforej 
entirely peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the $ trike was going on* a 
strike of EuropCfin miners^ railway employees, etc.* was declared. 
Overtures were made to me to make common cause with the 
European strikers. As a satyagrahi, 1 did not require a moment^s 
consideration to dccHne to do so. I went further, and for fear of our 
strike being classed with the strike of Europeans in which methods of 
violence and use of arms found a prominent place, ours was suspen¬ 
ded, and satyagraha from that moment came to be recognized by the 
Europeans of South Africa as an honourable and honest movement, 
in the words of General Smuts, 'a constitutional movement\ I can do 
no less at the present critical moment. I would he untrue to satya- 
graha if I allowed it by any action of mine to be used as an occasion 
for feeding violence, fbr embittering relations between the English 
and the Indians. Our satyagraha mustj therefore, now consist in 
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ceaselessly helping the authorities in all the ways available to us as 
satyagrahis to restore order and to curb lawlessness. We can turn the 
tragedies going on before us to good account if we could but succeed 
in gaining the adherence of the masses to the fundamental principles 
of satyagraha. Satyagraha is like a banyan tree with innumerable 
branches. Civil disobedience is one such branch. Satya and ahimsa 
together make the patent trunk from which all innumerable branches 
shoot out. We have found by bitter experience that whilst in an 
atmosphere of lawlessness civil disobedience found ready acceptance* 
satya and ahimsa from which alone civi] disobedience can worthily 
spring* have commanded little or no respect* Ours then is a Hercu¬ 
lean task, but wc may not shirk it* Wc must fearlessly spread the 
doctrine of satya and ahimsa and then^ not till then, shall we be able 
to undertake mass satyagraha. My attitude towards the Rowlatt 
legislation remains unchanged* I do feel that the Rowlatt legisla¬ 
tion is one of the many causes of die present unrest. But in a 
surcharged atmosphere T must refrain from examining these causes. 
The main and only purpose of this letter 1 $ to advise all satyagrahis 
to temporarily suspend the cHil disobedience^ to give the Government 
effective co-operation in restoring order* and by preaching and 
practice to gain adherence to the principles mentioned above,” 

While Gandhi declared his readiness to assbt restore norma! 
conditions* Lord Chelmsford published a resolution con%'eying his 
intention, in the plainest terms, to employ all available force to 
suppress the national movement. 

Thc All-India Congress Committee met on April ao to demand an 
inquiry' into the Punjab wrongs* Gandhi was pressed to proceed to 
the Punjab immediately in disregard of consequences. He wrote and 
also telegraphed to the Viceroy asking for permission in vain. "If I 
proceeded without the necessary permission* I should not be allowed 
to cross the boundary of the Punjab* and should be left to what satis¬ 
faction I could have from civil disobedience,^* thought Gandhi. He 
did not see around him the kind of peaceful atmosphere that he 
wanted* and, therefore, decided to drop the idea of proceeding to 
the Punjab for the time being. 

There was general resentment in India against the injustice and 
cruelty inflicted on the Punjab. The national protest was voiced by 
Rabindranath Tagore who renounced his knighthood and con¬ 
demned the atrocities in a letter to the Viccroj ^ dated May 30. He 
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came down to Calcutta from Shillong, vthere he was recuperating his 
healths and failing to persuade the political leaders to conveue a 
public meeting of protest^ he resolved to take action, Tagore wrote 
to Lord Chelmsford : 

“The enonuity of the measures taken by the Government of the 
Punjab for quelling some local disturbances has, with a rude shock, 
revealed to our mindb the helplessness of our posidon as British 
subjects in India. The disproportionate severity of the punishments 
inflicted upon the unfortunate people and the methods of carrying 
them out, we arc convinced, are without parallel in the history of 
civilized governments^ barfing some conspicuous exceptions, recent 
or remote. Considering that such treatment has been meted out to a 
popularion, disarmed and resourceless, by a power which has the 
most terribly efficient organization for dost ruction of humari livcSj 
we must strongly assert that it can. claim no political expediency, far 
less moral justificadon. The accounts of the insults and sufferings 
undergone by our brothers in the Punjab have trickled through the 
gagged silence, reaching every corner of India, and the universal 
agony of indignation roused in the hearts of the people has been 
ignored by our rulers—-possibly congratulating themselves for im¬ 
parting what they itnagine as salutary lessons^ Knowing that our 
appeals have been vain and the passion of vengeance is blinding the 
noble vision of statesmanship of our Government, which could so 
easily afford to be magnanimous, as befitting its physical strength 
and moral tradition, the very least that I can do for my country is to 
take all the consequences upon m^-self in giving voice to the protest 
of the millions of my countrymen, surprised to a dumb anguish of 
terror^ The time has come when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in the incongruous context of humiliation, and for my 
part, wish to stands shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of 
those countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable 
to suffer degradation not fit for human beings. And these are tlic 
reasons which have painfully compelled me to ask Your Excellency, 
with due deference and regret, to relieve me of my title of knight¬ 
hood which I had the honour to accept from His Majesty the King 
at the hand of your predecessor for whose nobleness of heart I still 
entertain great admiration.*^ 

The A.-I.G.C*, held at Allahabad on June &, demanded inquiry 
into the martial-law atrocities in the Punjab* A committee was 
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appointed to arrange for the conduct of an inquiry into the Punjab 
occurrences^ to take all nccessaiy' proceedings in India or England 
in relation thereto and to collect funds for the purpose. A cable was 
sent to the Premier^ the Secretary of State for India and Lord Sinha, 
asking for the suspension of the execution of all sentences passed 
under mar dal law^j pending the proposed inquiry, 

Gandhi felt that he w^ould better serve "the country and the 
Government and those Punjabi leaders” by the suspension of cbil 
resistance. He announced on July ui: "The Government of India has 
given mc^ through His Excellency the Governor of Bombay^ a grave 
warning that the resumpdon of civil disobedience is likely to be 
attended with serious consequences to public security. This warning 
has been reinforced by His Excellency the Governor himself at the 
interviews to which I was summoned. In rsponse to these warnings 
and to the urgent desire publicly expressed by Dewan Bahadur 
Govind Raghava Aiyar^ Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and several 
editors^ I have, after deep consideration^ decided not to resume civil 
resistance for the time being. I may add that several prominent 
friends belonging to w'hat is tailed the Extremist Party have given 
me the same advice on the sole ground of their fear of a recrudes¬ 
cence of violence on the part of those who might not have understood 
the doctrine of civil resistance. When, in common tvith most other 
satyagrahis, 1 came to the conclusion that the time was ripe for the 
resumption of civil resistance as part of satyagraha I sent a respectful 
letter to Hp E, the Viceroy, adding him of my intention so to do and 
urging diat the Rowlatt legislation should be withdrawn, that an 
early declaration be made as to tlie appointment of a strong and 
impartial committee to investigate the Punjab disturbances, with 
power to revise the sentences passed. 1 have been assured that the 
committee of inquiry such as I have urged for is in the process of 
being appointed. With these indications of goodwill, it w^ould be un¬ 
wise on my part noi to listen to the w'araing given by the Govern¬ 
ment, Indeed, my acceptance of the Government's advice is a further 
demonstration of the nature of civil r^tance. A civil resister never 
seeks to embarrass the Government.” 

But he added : "If my occasional resistance be a lighted match, the 
Rowiatt legislation and the persistence in retaining it on the statute 
book is a thousand matches scattered throughout India. The only w^ay 
to avoid civil resistance altogether k to withdmw^ that legislation.’" 
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Iq pursuance of the Congress resolution Swatni SLraddhanand^ 
Moiilal Nehru and Pandit Malaviya proceeded to the Punjab in July 
to hold inquiry. The Government of India, in the meanwhile, 
announced the personnel of the commission of inquiry with Lord 
Justice Hunter as its chairman. Out of eight members, three were 
Indians, namely, Sir $u!tan Ahmed, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and 
Pandit Jagat Narain* 

The composition of this commission was strongly objected to by 
the Congress leaders. Pandit Malaviya, in the Viceroy's Legislative 
Council, raised the important issue that the commission should not 
have been appointed by the Government of India, since the Govern¬ 
ment themselves were the accused party. Simultaneously with the 
appointment of the commission, the Government also introduced 
and passed an indemnity bill, based upon the aj^urance given to the 
officers that they should be protected and indemnified against any¬ 
thing that they might do in establishing law and order. 


Touiig India 

Tales of rank injustice and oppression came pouring in daily from 
the Punjab. Mr^ B. G. Homimanj editor of Bombqjp Ckronklft ^ho vvas 
writing fiery articles^ was suddenly whisked away to England and 
Bombay ChronicU and its press were placed under official censojrahip. 
As a result of these developments Gandhi was asked by the directors 
of Bombay Citronule to take up the responsibility of that paper^ But 
before he could take over charge, ihe journal had to be suspended 
due to drasdc action by the Government, 

Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Umar Sobani, Shankarlal Banker, who 
were connected with Bombaj/^Chronkitt were controlling 7 oHng India. 
They suggested, that in view of the suppression of Bombaj Chrmkk^ 
Gandhi should take up the cditoiship of Toung India and further, 
that in order to fill the gap left by the former^ Toung India should be 
converted from a weekly into a bUweekly journal. Gandhi readily 
accepted the suggestion. Besides the English journal, Gandht was 
keen on conducting a paper in Gujarati. The opportunity offered 
itself and Jlavqjwmt a Gujarati monthly, managed by Indulal 
Yajnik, Umar Sobani and Banker^ was placed at Gandhi^s disposaL 
He converted it into a weekly* 

In the meandmCj Bombay Chronkk was resuscitated* Tcmg India 
was, therefore, reverted to its original weekly issue. To have pub¬ 
lished the two weeklies from two different places would have been 
very^ inconvenient to Gandhi. As Jfa^jwan was already being pub- 
Ibhed from Ahmcdabad, Toung India was shifted there at Gandhi^s 
suggestion- He wanted to express his views untrammelled and, 
thcreforCj he set up in Ahmedabad his own press,, 

Under the full control of Gandhi^ Jfa^ajimn first appeared on 
October 7, 1919 and a day later Toung India followed. Gandhi was 
editor of the two journals, Mahadev Dc;^j publisher and Shankarlal 
Banker printer. Gandhi now commenced the work of educating the 
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public in aatyagraha. The joumala were priced at one anna a mpy 
and were soon read in the farthst comer of India^ $ometinie in 
groups. At one time the circnladon of each of these journals reached 
40,000. Gandhi*s article$ were reproduced in almost all the papers 
in India. From the very start Gandhi took no advertisements, as he 
wanted to maintain the independence of hJs journals. 

In the first issue of Toung India^ dated Wednesday, October B, 
I gig, Gandhi struck a new note^ The front page opened with the 
articlCi "No Security'^ 

"As was having considerable difficulty about printing 

and a$ arrangements were being made to print Toung India in 
Ahmedabad, the Manohar Press of Ahmedabad has now been pur¬ 
chased and it is rechristened ‘Navajivan Press/ Three declarations 
had, therefore, to be made, one in connection with the printing preas,^ 
the second in connection with the transfer of Jifavajtvm to the new 
prds and third for the transfer of Tomg India to that press. J^apajiian, 
when it became a weekly, was subjected to a security of R$, 500* 
Toting India escaped security, because the printer was abo the keeper 
of the press w^hcre it was published. Tile press in Bombay was itself 
under security. It, therefore, was a question how Torng India and 
J^^auajwan would fare as also the press itself, but after mature consi¬ 
deration the district magistrate neither imposed any security on the 
keeper of the press nor on the publishers of the respective papers. 
Where security makes no difference to a journalist, a waiver really 
enhances his sense of responsibility^ So long, therefore, as the 
objectionable features of the Press Act continue to disfigure it, 
exemption from security, whilst it i$ creditable for the Government, 
it can hardly be matter for congratulation for the controllers of any 
particular organ so exempted/^ 

The second note picked up an interesting incident in the council 
and showed the necessity of using Indian languages in the assemblies i 

"The Hon^ Mr* Sinha whilst he was speaking on the Indemnity 
Bill was led into a confusion of terms. He was pulled up by Sir 
George Lowndes, and His Excellency the President defended Mr. 
Sinha saying i t was a slip of the tongue. Mr. Sinha then made these 
frank and dignified remarks: ‘It is hard for Your Excellency to 
realize what our difficulties are in speaking a foreign tongue in this 
council, Wc are apt to make mistakes/ Thb h only too true. We are 
apt to make mistakes in our own mother tongue* But they arc never 
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SO ludicrous as when wc attempt to speak in a roreign tongue. 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar has remarked that our having to speak 
and think in English puts a strain upon us from which we never 
fully recover. The remedy for the evil is that wc must begin self- 
government by introducing our own speech in our assemblies' pro¬ 
vincial vernaculars in the provincial legislatures, and Hindustanii a 
resultant of Hindi and Urdu, in the Imperial Council. Wc cannot 
make a better beginning than by adopting the change in the Congress 
and the conferences. In adopting English as the medium at these 
gatherings wc have done a positive disservice to the masses who have 
but a vague idea of the proceedings of these annual gatherings. By 
persisting to conduct them in English we have actually put obstacles 
in the way of the masses getting political education. I imagine 
what would have happened if we had during the thirty-five years* 
eidstence of the National Congress deliberated in Hindustani instead 
of Englbh which is understood only by a microscopic minority of 
our countrymen," 

On the second page appeared Gandhi’s editorial, ‘To die 
Subscribers and the Readers" t 

" JpuMg India from this week enters upon a new stage. It became a 
bi-w'eckly when Mr. Horniman was deported and Tfie CfironKk was 
strangled. Ever since the Cfiranicie's rebirth, the syndicate and I have 
been considering the ad^'isability of reverting to the weekly issue. 
The conversion ol^avajioan into a weekly and its coming under my 
charge has hastened the decision. The burden of conducting a bi¬ 
weekly and a weekly is too great a strain on me and a weekly Tnuag 
India will now serve almost as well as a bi-weekly. The annual subs¬ 
cription will now be Rs. 4 instead ofRs. 8 and the price of single copy 
will be one anna instead of two, without postage. Subscribers may 
cither have the balance due to this change returned to them or 
the amount may be credited to the next year’s account. Those 
subscribers who be dissatisfied with the change can have the 
proportionate payment refunded to them on application, 

"The headquarters of Tautig India have now been transferred to 
Ahmedabad for better management, and in order to enable me to 
devote some time to the Salyagraha Ashram which due to my 
continued absence from it was being somewhat neglected by me. 
Moreover, it was obviously uneconomical in every respect to edit 
two papei^ at difTercnt places. This deprives me of the privilege of 
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being with Bombay friends as much as I have lately been. Bull hope 
they will forgive mCj if the new arrangement results, as I hope it will, 
in greater service to the country. Toung ha$ hitherto been 

chiefly occupied in dealing with the Punjab affairs. But one may 
reasonably hope that the cloud will lift in the near future^ 

*"What will Tamg India then present to its readers? 1 frankly 
confess that to inc editing a newspaper in English is no pleasure. 1 
feel that in occupying myself with that worki I am not making the 
best use of my time and but for the Madras Presidency^ I should now 
leave the work of editing Toung India^ It is true that 1 should at times 
like to make my \.icws in matters of general interest known to the 
Government- But I do not need to control a newspaper merely for 
that purpose. 

**The editing of A*^ffvajivi^n has been a perfect revelation to me. 
WTiibt T^ung India has little more dian 1,200 subscribers, Muajwan 
has 12,000- The number would leap to sOjOoo if we would but get 
printers to print that number. It $hows that a vernacular newspaper 
is a felt w^ant. I am proud to think that I have numerous readers 
among farmers and workers. They make India. Their poverty is 
Indiab curse and crime* Their prosperity alone can make India a 
country fit to live in- They represent nearly eighty per cent of 
Indians population. The English journals touch but the fringe of the 
ocean of India's population, 

“ milst, therefore, I hold it to be the duty of every English^ 
knowing Indian to translate the best of the English thought in the 
vernaculars for tlie benefit of the masses, 1 recognize that for a few 
years to come, until we have accepted Hindustam as the common 
medium among the cultured classes and until Hindustani becomes 
compulsory in our schools as a second language, educated India, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, must be addressed in English. 
But I will not be a party to editing a newspaper that doe$ not pay its 
way. Tniittg India cannot pay its way unless it ha-s at least 2,500 
paying subscribers. I must appeal to my Tamil friends to see to it 
that the requisite number of subscribers is found, if they wish to see 
Toung India continued, 

“ The more so nosv^ because the proprietors of Tnmg India have 
decided to give up all advertisements. I know that they have not 
been entirely, if at all, converted to my view that a newspaper ought 
to be conducted without advertisements. But they are willing to let 
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me make the experiment, I m^tc those who wish to see Toung India 
free from the curse of advertisements to help me to make the venture 
a success. The Gujarati J/aDigivan ha$ already deuionstrated the 
possibility of conducting a newspaper without advertisements soiling 
its pages. What a financial gain it would be to the contrary, if there 
was for each province only one advertising medium—not a news¬ 
paper—containing innocent unvarnished notices of things useful for 
the public. But for our criminal indifference, we would decline to 
pay the huge indirect taxation by way of mischievous advertisements. 
Some readers who are Interested in the purity of journalism recently 
sent me a most indecent advertisement extracted from a wcU-known 
nc\^'spapcr. I have refused to soil the pages of JfaL>ajii!att by reprodu¬ 
cing it. Anyone turning to the advertisement sheets of even leading 
journals can verify the aptness of my criticism. 

“A word as to the policy of Toung India. Apart from its duty of 
drawing attention to injustices to individuals, it will devote its 
attention to constructive satyagraha as also sometimes cleansing 
satyagraha. Cleansing satyagraha is a civil resistance where resis¬ 
tance becomes a duty to remove a persistent and degrading injustice 
such as the Rowlatt Act,” 

On page four appeared a report of his views on social service: 

“The speaker at one time thought that the social service was best 
known and organiiced in Europe. Experience had taught him other¬ 
wise. He was of opinion that nowhere w'as social service treated 
so much a religious duty as in India. He instanced the marvellous 
manner in which the Kumbha at Hard war was organized. The 
Himalayas were a standing testimony to our organizing ability, and 
our instinct for social service. Thousands of pilgrims who ascended 
the Himalayas up to Jamnotri were catered for without difficulty in 
a spirit of service and not of commercial gain. The matchless caste 
organization was an instance of vast social service organization. The 
late Sir W. W. Hunter used to say that India was remarkable for 
the absence of any need of the Poor Law. Castes regulated service in 
the event of disease, death and poverty. He did not wish to glorify 
caste. He recognized its defects and its excesses, as it at present 
existed. He merely mentioned it as an illustration to prove his 
proposition that social service was recognized in India as a duty. 
Unfortunately most of our old institutions had petrified. His point 
was that the old institutions and methods sl^ould be properly studied, 
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rewvificdj and organized in so far as it may be necessary to suit new 
conditions. We were likely to go wrong if we rejected the old widiout 
due examination,^’ 

In J^majwan Gandhi had begun a series of articles on the condition 
of Indian agriculturists and the means of its amelioration. In the 
first article he gave a vivid picture of the agriculturists as he had 
seen it in Kheda, Ghamparan and Madras. In the second he consid¬ 
ered tlie problem of \illage improvernenL For the benefit of English 
readers its translation appeared in 1 India t 

“Mr, Lionel Curtis’ description of an Indian village as a collection 
of insanitary dwellings constructed in a dunghill h not much exag¬ 
gerated. In fact more pathetic details could be added to those given 
by him. There should be some system about the $inicturc of well- 
ordered villagej there should be some order about the village lanes, 
and the roads should be so scrupulously clean. In this land of crores 
of barefooted pedestriansj that nobody need hesitate jn walking or 
even sleeping in the streets. The lanes should be macadamized and 
have gutters for letting out water. Thc <emples and mosques should 
be kept so beautifully clean, that the visitors should feel an air of 
tranquil holiness about them. The village should, as far as possible, 
be full of shady trees and fruit trees in and about them. It should 
have a dhartnashala, a school and a small dispensary^ Washing and 
privy arrangements should be such as may not contaminate the air, 
water and roads of the village. There was a time when the Indian 
village satisfied most of these conditions. Every village should be 
self-sulficient so far as its needs of food and clothing are concerned, 
and should be capable to defend itself against robbers or wild 
animals. An ideal village should approximate to the description 1 
have given here. Only such villages could be called self-governing 
and if all Indian villages could come up to the ideals India 
would be free from most of its worries. 

“It is not only not impossible to bring about this state of things, 
it is not at all a very difficult affair either. There are about yc^o^ooo 
villages in India, so that the average population of a village h 400. 
In fact, there are numerous villages with less than a pyopulation of 
1,000. And it is my firm belief that these small units are easily capable 
of being well-ordered and organized. For this, no speech-making is 
necessary, nor is there any need of legislative councils or legislation. 
One thing only k csscntisdi and, that is, a small number of selfless 
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workers—men and women. They can by thdr example and spirit of 
service get the requisite improvements made* It is not that they 
should give their twenty-four hours to the work. In spite of their 
working for their liveLihood^ they can bring their spirit of service to 
bear on the viJlagets. Nor need they be ver>^ highly educated. Even 
without a knowledge of letters, one can work for village Improve^ 
ment. There h no fear of Government or state interference! nor is 
there any very great need of their co-operation* If every village 
could have a few good volunteer workers, very necessary work of 
improvement and reform would be possible all over India without 
much ado, or without any vigorous agitation. Only a little sustained 
effort would bring about unexpected results^ The reader will see that 
money too will not be very essential either! for this work* The need, 
and the paramount need is for selflessness, a religious spirit. It is my 
experience that this is the easiest way of improving the condition of 
agrieuUurists. No village or individual need wait for another's lead 
in work in this direction* Any man or woman inspired with a spirit 
of selfless service can immecUatcly set off working, and in so doing 
he fully serves his country.” 
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Gandhi's request to visit the Punjab was granted at last by die 
Viceroy. He joined the leaders who w^erc there on October 17, 1919* 
and plunged himself in the work w^ith energy and ihoroogbness. 
Though this was his first vhit to the Punjab^ Gandhi's presence 
brought back confidence among the people. Gandhi and the Con¬ 
gress leaders made three requests to the Hunter Coinmittee: ^Tbat 
the leaders should be released pending inquiry of the committee; 
one of the two revision judges should be from outside the Punjab; 
the revision judges should have pow^r to receive and call further 
evidence w^here they think necosaryJ* As these proposab were 
rejected by the Govemmentj the Congress sub-committee in Lahore 
decided to withdraw their co-operation from the Hunter Committee* 
The Congress undertook a separate inquiry by a committee com¬ 
posed of Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, C. R- Das^ Fazlul Huq and Abbas 
Tyabji, with K* SanUianam as secretary* But soon after Nehru, 
having been elected president of the forthcoming Congress, resigned 
from the committee, Jayakar taking his place* 

The main responsibility for organizing the work oFtlie committee 
devolved on Gandhi, In the course of the inquiry he vbited several 
villages and thus got an opportunity of observing at close quarters 
the people of the Punjab, Wherever he went the villagers came flock¬ 
ing and laid before him heaps of hand-spun yam. 

The task of drafting the report of the inquiry committee wa-i also 
entrusted to Gandhi. Not a single statement, regarding die validity 
of which there was the slightest room for doubt, was permitted to 
appear in the report. Not a single statement made in the report 
was ever disproved. 

The Congress inquiry committee's w^rk in the Punjab had just 
commenced, w^hen Gandhi received a letter requesting him to 
preside over a joint conference of Hindus and Mu$liins that was 
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to meet at Delhi and deliberate on the Khilafat question. Amonn the 
signatories were Hakim AJmal Khan and Asaf Ali. Swami Shrad- 
dbanand was closely connected with the conference. 

Gandhi, presiding at the All-lndta Khilafat Conference on 
November 24, addressed the audience in Urdu: 

"It ought not to appear strange for the Hindus to be on the same 
platform as the Muslims in a matter that specially and solely affects 
the Muslims. After all, the test of fnendship is true assistance in 
adversity and whatever we are, Hindus, Parsis, Christians or Jews, if 
we wish to live as one nation, the interest of any of us must be the 
mterest of all. The only deciding consideration can be the justice of a 
p^cular cause. The Prime Minister of England and a whole host of 
distinguished cx-officiak are witnesses to the justice of the Muslim 
cause. We talk of the Hindu-Muslim unity. It would be an empty 
phrase if the Hindus hold aloof from the Muslims when their vital 
interests were at stake. Some have suggested that we the Hindus 
can assist our Muslim countrymen only on conditions, Condidonal 
assistance is like adulterated Cement which does not bind. The only 
question, therefore, is how to help. The Khilafat conference has come 
to the decision not to participate in the coming peace celebrations. 
I think that is a proper decision. Peace celebrations can have no 
meaning for India whilst a vital part of the peace affecting one-fourth 
of India’s population remains undeclared. Eight crorts of Muslims 
are deeply interested in the peace terms affecting Kliilafat. It is 
improper to ask them to celebrate peace while the fate of Khilafat 
hangs in the balance. To ask India to celebrate the peace whilst 
the Khilafat question remains unsettled k like expecting France to 
celebrate peace pending the settlement of Alsace-Lorraine. That 
Turkey is outside India does not affect the comparison, England is as 
much a MusUm and Hindu power as it is a Christian power and if 
India be a partner in the British Empire then Muslim sentiment 
deserves as much placating as any other. It would, therefore, be the 
most seeming thing for His Excellency the Viceroy to postpone the 
imperial peace celebrations pending a satisfactory setdement of 
the Khilafat queslion^ 

“It is a question which Indeed affects the honour of England—the 
pledged word of the Prime Minister. What are riches, power, and 
military renown worth if that honour becomes sullied? 1 was, there¬ 
fore, deeply pained to see the telegraphic^ summary of the Prime 
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Minister’s speech^ which seemed unnecessarily to wound Muslim 
susceptibility^ and to forecast a settlement of the Khilafat question in 
contradiction of his own solemn word given with due deliberation 
and at a time when that word steadied the Muslim loyalty and 
possibly stimulated recruiting among the warlike MusUtm, I shall 
still hope that wiser counsels will pre\'ail and justice done to the 
Muslim claim. Should, however, the worst happen^ tlie Khilafat 
Committee last night decided to adi^Tse the Muslims to withdraw 
co-operation from the Government* I was privileged to be present at 
both the subjects committee and the general meetings* I take the 
liberty of warning the Government of the solemnity of the occasion 
and the seriousness of the decision. I know that withdrawal of 
co-operation is a grave thing* It requires ability to suffer* I know that 
it is the right of the citken to withdraw his co-operation from the 
state when that cenoperation means his degradation* It is a tangible 
form of showing one's displeasure at the acts of one’s Government* 

*‘Onc may, therefore, hope that the Imperial Government will 
recognize the gravity of the situation. But from non-co-operation to 
boycott is a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

‘ "The committee took last night a decision by a majority of votes in 
favour of boycott of British goods if the Khilafat question was not 
satisfactorily settled. Boycott is a form of revenge and talking of its 
being able to help us to secure a just solution we have to create a 
world opinion. I venture to suggest to my Muslim friends that they 
will not create a world opinion in their favour by proclaiming 
boycott of British goods, and in practice it is bound to break down. 
The suggested boycott is a confession of weakness. You w^ant strength, 
not w'eakness, to be able successfully to deal widi all the questions. I 
hope that the Khilafat Committee will retrace its steps, and after 
mature consideration cancel the boycott resolution. In tackling 
this big question calmncs5j patience and the strictest adherence to 
facts are needed. It is not enough that there is no riolencc, A 
violent speech is often as injurious as a violent deed. And I am 
sure that you will not spoil a cause that is just and sacred by any 
hasty w^ord or action. 

“It remains for me to examine a position suggested by some 
friends* It has been contended that the Punjab grievance is a good 
reason too for refraining from the peace celebrations, I dilfer from 
that view* How'c\'er gricvcAis the wrong done in the Punjab, it is after 
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n]] a domestic aHair and it would show on our part a want of sense of 
proportion to bring in the Punjab grievance to justify our non-co- 
operation in the imperial celebration. The Punjab grievance docs not 
arise out of the peace terms as does the Khilafat question. We must 
isolate the Khilafat question if wc wish to give it its proper place and 
value. lu my opinion it is not open to us to refuse to share the 
peace celebrations on grounds other than those arise directly out of 
the peace and that touch the vital parts of our national existence. 
The Khilafat question alone satisfies these two tests, 

“Asaf Ali, the secretary of the conference, has intimated in the 
papers circulated by him that thegoraksha —cow protection—problem 
and the Punjab matter will also be considered. I submit that the 
Hindus may not open the goraksha question here. Tlie test of friend¬ 
ship is assistance in adversity, and that too unconditional assistance. 
It is the duty of Hindus, if they see the justice of the Muslim cause, 
to render co-operation. If Muslims feel themselves bound to spare 
the Hindus' feelings and stop eow-killing they may do so, no matter 
whether Hindus co-operate with them or not. Though, therefore, 
I yield to no Hindu in my worship of the cow, I do not want to make 
the stopping of cow-kilHng a condition precedent to co-operation. 
Unconditional co-operation means the protection of the cow. As 
regards the Punjab matter too, I venture to differ from many of you. 
They may have deeply distressed others, T will, however, say that 
can distress no one more deeply than they do me, and yet I think 
that we cannot bring in here the Punjab grievance. We cannot say 
that the Punjab wrong is unredressed, The Hunter Committee is still 
at work. Our own committee is equally busy. The Khilafat question 
is a serious one, and needs immediate remedies. We must isolate it, if 
we wish to give it its proper place and value.” 

Maulana Abdul Bari, proposing a vote of thanks, said: “Mahatma 
Gandhi may say anything as regards the bringing in of the 
question. That does credit to him and to our Hindu brethren. 
But the Muslims’ honour would be at stake if they forget the co¬ 
operation of the Hindus. I for my part will say that wc should stop 
cow-killing, irrespective of their co-operation b^ausc wc arechildren 
of the same soil. As a maulvi I say that in voluntarily stopping cow- 
killing wc shall not offend agaiast the canons of our religion. Nothing 
h^ so helped the Hindu-Muslim unity as the Hindus’ co-operation 
with us on the question of the Khilafat,” . 
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This was the first occasion when Gandhi delivered an argnnicnt- 
ative speech in Urdu before an audience mainly com posed of learned 
Muslims of the north* He was faced with a very critical audience to 
whom he had lo explain and bring home his viewpoint. Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani had insisted on the boycott of British goods and was 
Gandhi's chief opponent. **Wc want somethi ng that will produce an 
immediate eflcct on the British- Let your boycott of foreign cloth 
standi we do not mind it^ but give us something quicker, and speedier 
in addition/' said die maulana. 

While Gandhi was listening to Maulana Hasrat Mohani, he felt that 
something new over and above boycott of foreign cloth, would be 
necessary. “.A.n immediate boycott of foreign cloth seemed to me 
also to be a clear impossibility at that time- I did not then know 
that we would, if we liked, produce enough khaddar for all our 
clothing requirements ■ this was only a later discovery* On the other 
hand, I knew even then, that if we depended on the mi lb alone 
for cfleclliig the boycott of foreign cloth, we should be betrayed.*^ 
Gandhi was still in this dilemma when the maulana concluded 
his stirring speech. ■ 

Gandhi was handicapped for want of suitable Hindi or Urdu 
words for the new idea. At last he described it by the word “non- 
co-operation”^ an expression that he used for the first time on thb 
occasion* He observed : *'As the maulana was delivering his speech, 
It seemed to me, that it was vain lor him to talk about eflective 
resistance to a Government, with which he was co-operating in more 
than one thing, if resort to arms was impossible or undesirable^ 
The only true resistance to the Government, it therefore seemed to 
me, was to cea,^c to cchopcrate with it* Thus I arrived at the word 
non-co-operation. 1 bad not then a clear idea of all its manifold 
implications^ I, therefore, did not enter into details* 

Gandhi thought: “The Muslims have adopted a very important 
resolutioTi. If the peace terms are unfavourable to them which may 
God forbid—they will stop all co-operatioit vAih Government. It is 
an Inalienable right of the people thus to withhold co-operation* We 
arc bound not to retain Government titles and honours, or to conti¬ 
nue in Government service. If the Government should betray us 
in a great cause like the Khilafat, we could not do otherwise than 
non-co-operatc. We are, therefore, entitled to non-cs>opcratc with 
Government in case of a betrayal*” 
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But many months passed before the word noti-co-operatlon became 
currenL For the time being it was lost in the proceedings of the 
conference. It took some time for its re-discovery. 

On the cve of the annual session of the Congress, he wrote an 
editorial, “Swaraj in Swadeshi,” in Toung India of December lo: 

“The much-talkcd-of Reforms Bill will become the law of the land 
within a few days and in due course the new legisjaturcs will take the 
place of the old, I have refrained from expressing an opinion on the 
report of the joint committee for I do not feel sulBcicntly interested 
in it. It is not possible to be enthused over a thing which when 
analysed means little for the people. So far as the reform scheme 
is concerned I would simply urge that we should take the fullest 
advantage of it and loyally work to make it a success. That it is an 
improvement upon the original measure is admitted by all. 

The real reform that India needs is swadeshi. The immediate 
problem before us is not how to run the government of the country, 
but how to feed and clothe ourselves. In 1918 we sent sixty crores of 
rupees out of India for buying cloth. If we continue to purchase 
foreign cloth at that rate, we^leprive the Indian weaver and spinner 
of that amount from year to year without giving him any other 
work in exchange. No wonder a tenth at least of the population is 
cruelly half-starved and the majority of the rest underfed. The 
reform scheme, no matter how liberal it is, will not help to solve the 
problem in the immediate future. But swadeshi can solve it now. 

“The Punjab has made the solution still clearer to me. God be 
thanked that the beautiful women of the Punjab have not yet lost the 
cunning of their fingers. High or low they still know the art. They 
have not yet burnt their spinning wheels as many Gujarati women 
have done... Our forefathers were able to clothe themselves with 
little effort and with perfect comfort without having to buy from the 
foreign markets. 

“TTiis beautiful art—and yet so simple—is in danger of being lost 
if we do not wake up betimes. The Punjab gives proofs of its possibib 
ities. But the Punjab too is fast losing her hold of iL It means 
greater poverty in our homes and greater idleness. The women who 
have ceased to spin arc not utilizing their time in any other or better 
manner than gossiping. 

“But one thing is needful to undo the mischief. IF every educated 
Indian will realize his primary duty, he will straightway present 
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the women of hm household with a spinning wheel and provide 
fadUtics for learning the art of spinning. Millions of yards of yarn 
can be produced from day to day. And if every educated Indian will 
condescend to wear the doth produced ftom such yam^ he will 
assist in rebuilding the only possible cottage industry' of India^ 

^'Without the cottage industry the Indian peasant is doomed. He 
cannot maintain himself from the produce of the land only. He needs 
a supplementary industry . Spinning is the easiest, the cheapest and 
the best* 

“I know this means a revolution in our mental outlook. And it is 
because it is a revolution that I claim that the way to swaraj lies 
through swadeshi. A nation that can save si^tty crorcs of rupees per 
year and distribute that sum amongst its spinners and weavers 
in their own homes will have acquired powers of organization and 
industry that most enable it to do everything else necessary for its 
organic growth.” 

The Congress held in the last week of December at Amritsar was 
for many people a place of pilgrimage. Jalbanwala Bagh was visited 
during the Congress week by thousaivis of delegates and visitors. 
Some touched the blocwl-staincd earth %sith their foreheads, some 
texjk away with them a little of that earth to be preserved as a sacred 
treasure. Some smeared their foreheads with it. 

No great decision was arrived at by this Congress because the 
result of the inquiries was awaited. But it was evident that a new 
spirit pre\'ailed. There was now a mass character about the Congress. 
The proceedings were conducted mainly in HindustanU The 
Moderates or the Liberals, as they were now calling thcmsclvesj 
refused to join the Cbngress though the president was keen on seeing 
them back. They chose to meet in Calcutta. Their eyes were on 
the new reforms that were imminent. 

There was Lokamanya Tilak attending hts last Congress, When he 
returned to India in November, after finishing his work in England, 
he said: wish I had been in Bombay when Gandhi began satya- 

graha. I would have borne difficulties with him and undergone the 
hardship, I am angry' T-vith Gandhi for tliat.” 

There was Gandhi. There came also to the Congress, straight from 
prison, many leaders who had been involved in cases during the 
martiaHaw days and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment but 
now anmestied. Mcret of the prisoners were released before the 
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Congress commencedj some while llie se^ioit was still in progress^ 
The All braihcTs too arrived llicrc straight from jaiL Whep they 
entered die Congress panda the vast assembly rose as one man 
to greet them* They walked up to the dais, bowing profoundly to 
Tilak and others. Mahomed Ali appearing on the platform said 
that he came from Chhindwara jail with a return ticket. Swami 
Shraddhanand called for three cheers for the Ali brothers^ and 
Hindu-Muslim unity * 

On the e\'e of the Congress session, the British Governmentj in 
order to calm the atmosphere^ hurried the Reforms Bill through 
Parliament and a Royal Proclamation signifying His Majesty^s assent 
to the bill %vas issued on December 24. 

The Congress session was attended by SjOOO delegatoi includijig 
Ij5oo peasants. Over 30*000 visitors were present on the occasion. In 
his presidential address. Pandit Motilal Nehru said that they were 
assembled at Amritsar in deep mourning for the cruel murder of 
hundreds of their brothers. He %vas himself the chief mourner^ 
He appealed to the British people to do the right thing by India. 
'"It is for England to learn ihe lesson and put an end toconditiom 
which permit these occurrences in her ow n dominions. If our lives 
and honour arc to remain at the mercy of an irresponsible executive 
and military'* if the ordinary rights of human beings are denied to us, 
then all talk of reform is a mockery.” 

Tlie first resolution thanked Hb Majesty the King-Emperor for 
his proclamation and welcomed the announcement of the Prince of 
VVales^ proposed visit to India. 

The resolution on J a Hi an w ala Bagh was moderate in tonet "In 
view of the fact that neither the Hunter Committee* nor the Congress 
Committee, has finished its eixa mi nation of witnesses yct^» having 
regard to the cold-blooded* calculated massacre of innocent men and 
children—an act without parallel in modem times—the Congress urges 
upon the Government of India, and the Secretary of State* that, a^ a 
preliminary to legal proceedings being taken against him, General 
Dycr^ should be immediately relieved of his command. This Con* 
gress dsires to place it on record that, in its opinionj the Government 
of India and the Punjab Government must in any event be held 
rcspjonsiblc for the inexcusable delay in placing an authoritative 
statement of the massacre of the Jallianwala Bagh before the public 
and His Majesty'*s Government/^ 
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There was a unanimous demand that Sir Michael Dwyer, 
Lt.-Governor of the Punjab^ should be relieved of his immediaec 
dudes as a member of the army commi^on. The demand was 
ako made for the recall of the Viceroy^ Lord Chelmsford, “in 
view of the fact that he had completely forfeited the confidence 
of the people of this country 

A committee was scxin appointed to devise the best method of 
perpetuating the memory of the dead, to have a proper scheme of 
trust prepared, and to coDect subscriptions for that purpose, and it 
was decided that the site known as Jallianw^ata Bagh in Amritsar 
should be acquired for the nation, and be used as a memorial to 
perpetuate the memory of those who were killed or wounded during 
the massacre^ 

True to his conviction, Gandhi moved a resolution blaming also 
the people of the Punjab and Gujarat. ^'Real manliness consists in 
not retaliating even when under a shower of bullets, to suffer evil 
patiently and with the opposition of good. That is the spirit of real 
heroes. That is why 1 want you to condfmn the excess of mobs. I am 
glad that 1 have been the instrument in exhorting you to do this deed 
of penance. 1 wain you to appreciate the solemnity of the proposition. 
The whole key to future work lies in your recognizing the eternal 
truth underlying the resolution^ Do not return rnadness with 
madness; return madne$s with sanity.” 

Tilak was chivalrous enough uot to interfere with the passing 
of this resolution. But Gandhi had a thick wall of opposition to face 
w^hen he spoke on the reforms resolution* 

During the session there was measuring of strength between the 
rapidly vanishing old guard of politicians, w^hosc ranks were by this 
time reinforced by Mrs, Besant's accession to them, and the new 
nationalists. The resolution on reforms placed before the Congress 
session was Das* draft as approved by tlie Subjects Committee^ Das 
and Tilak were for obstruction and rejection. They wanted to 
characterize the proposed reforms as “inadequate* unsatisfactory 
and disappointing”. Pandit Mala^nya and Gandhi wanted to work 
reforms ou the basis of offering co-operation to the extent to which 
Government co-operated with the people. 

Tlie resolution was actually moved by C. R. Das; Gandhj, who 
proposed an amendment, which included deletion of the word 
^disappointing*, said in his speech: 
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“1 do believe that what we are getting falls far short of the 
Congress ideals. Mjr amendment also means that wc may not say these 
reTorms are disappointing, disappointing in the sense in which that 
word is used. Here 1 suggest to you that if a man tomes to me and 
disappoints me, 1 do not co-operate with him. If I get a sour loaf 
I reject it, I do not take it. But if I get a loaf which is not enough, 
which has not sufficient condiments in it, I shall use it, I shall add 
condiments to it and shall take a bit. Therefore, my amendment 
means nothing more and nothing less than that wc should stare the 
situation in the face as it exists before the country today and if Tilak 
Maharaj tells you that we are going to make use of the Reforms Act 
as he must, and as he already told Mr. Montagu, as he has told the 
country that we are going to take the Aillest advantage of the reforms, 
then 1 say, be true to yourself, be true to the country and tell the 
country that you are going to do it. But if you want to say, after 
having gone there, you will put obstruction, say that also. But on the 
question of propriety and obstruetion, I say, Indian culture demands 
that we shall trust one who cjctends a hand of fellowship. The Indian 
culture demands trust and full trust, and if you are sufficiently 
manly wc shall not be afraid of the future, but face it in a manly 
manner and say, 'All right, Mr, Montagu, all right, all officials of the 
bureaucracy, wc arc going to trust you. We shall put you in a comer 
and when you resist us and when you resist the advance of the 
country, then we say, you do so at your peril 1 ’ That is the manly 
attitude that 1 suggest." 

Gandhi then suggested that they should co-operate by accepting 
the reforms, and not say one thing when they mean another. 

The idea of having to differ from Tilak and Das was unbearable to 
him. Jairamdas Daulatram handed over to Gandhi his amendment 
which saved the situation. The need for unity induced Tilak, Das 
and Gandhi to arrive at a suitable compromise and the final Ibrm 
taken by the reforms resolution read thus: 

“This Congress (i) reiterates its declaration of last year for full 
responsible government and repudiates all assumptions to the con- 
trary; (2) adheres to the resolutions passed at the Delhi Congras 
session regarding constitutional reforms and is of opinion that the 
Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing; 
(3) urges that Parliament should take early step to establish full res¬ 
ponsible government in India in accordtmee with the principle of 
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self-determination; (4) trusts that^ so far as may be possible, the 
people will so work the reforms as to secure an early establishment of 
full responsible government and (5) offers its thanks to the Rt. Hon« 
E* S* Montagu for his labours in connection with the reforms/* 

The Amritsar Congress passed fifty resolutions which embraced a 
Wide variety of topics. The Congress appointed a sub-commitiee to 
consider the whole eonsiitutJon of the Congress. Gandhi, who was to 
be the author of the ncwcoostittitionp wanted collaboration of Tilak 
and Das; but owing to pressure of work they were unable to work 
with him. Instead N* C* Kelkar and L B, Sen, the lieutenants of 
Tilak and Das, were elected to collaborate with Gandhi, 

The resoludon on swadeshi recommended the revival of tlie 
ancient industry of hand-spinning and hand-weaving* 

The Congre^, the Muslim League, the Khilafat, and tlie Jamiat* 
ul-Ulema, ^ held their sessions simultaneously at Amritsar* Hakim 
Ajmal Khan was the President of the Muslim League. The 
League, besides passing resoludons protesting against the Amritsar 
massacre and the proposed distnembi^mient of Turkey, adopted 
a resolution on reforms on the Uncs adopted by the Congress. 

Though Gandhi's presence was felt and the people shouted 
"'Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai", he observed r do not consider my 
pardcipation in Congress proceedings at Amritsar as my real 
entrance into the Congress polidcs. My attendance at the previous 
Congress scs^ons was nothing more perhaps than an annual renewal 
of allegiance to the Congress. I never felt on these occasions, that 1 
had any other work cut out for me except that of a mere private, nor 
did 1 desire more.** 


Kkilafat Agitation 

I glD 

On January g, igsoGandht appeared before the Hunter Committee 
at Ahmedabad^ **1 take it, Mr. Gandhi, that you are the author of tlie 
$atyagraha movement,” began Lord Hunter, Gandhi said, “Yea, Sir/’ 

Lord Hunter: Will you explain it briefly? 

Gandhi: It is a movement intended to replace methods of violence 
and a movement based entirely upon truth. It is, as I have conceived 
it, an extension of the domestic law in the political held and my 
experience has led me to the conclusion that that movement and that 
alone can rid India of the possibility of violence spreadi ng throughout 
the length and breadtli of t 5 ic land, for the redress of grievances. 

Lord Hunter: It was adopted by you in connection with the 
opposition to the Rowlatt Act. .And in that connection you asked 
the people to sign the satyagraha pledge. 

Gandhi: Yes, Sir. 

Lord Hunter: Was it your intention to enlist as many men as 
possible in the movement? 

Gandhi: Yes, consbtently with the principle of truth and non¬ 
violence. If I got a million men ready to act according to those 
principles, I would not mind enlisting them all. 

Lord Hunter; Is it not a movement essentially antagonistic to the 
Government because you substitute the determination of the Satya¬ 
graha Committee for the will of the Government? 

Gandhi: That is not the spirit in which the movement has been 
understood by the people. 

Lord Hunter: I ask you to look, at it from the point of view of the 
Government. If you were a Governor yourself, what would you say to 
a movement that was started with the object of breaking those laws 
which your committee determined? 

Gandhi: That would not be staling the whole case of the satya¬ 
graha doctrine. If I were in charge of the Government and brought 
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face to face with a body who^ entirely in search of truth, were deter¬ 
mined to 5cek redress from unjust laws without iniliedng violence* 1 
w^ould welcome it and would consider that they were the best consti* 
tutionalists* and as a Governor 1 would take them by my side as 
advisers who would keep me on the right path* 

Lord Hunter* People differ as to the justice or injustice of the 
particular laws. 

Gandhi: That is the main reason why violence is eliminated and a 
satyagrahi g^ves his opponent the same right of independence and 
feelings of liberty that he resert-^es to himself and he will fight by 
inflicting injuries on hb person * 

Lord Hunter: I was looking at it from the point of \iew of the 
continuance of Government. Would it be possible to continue the 
Government if you had sci up against the Government a body of 
men who would not accept the Government view but the view of an 
independent committee? 

Gandhi: I have found finom my experience that it was possible to 
do so during the eight years of continuous struggle in South Africa. 
I found General Smuts* who went through the whole of that cam¬ 
paign* at the end of it saying that if all conducted themselves as the 
satyagrahis had done, they should have nothing to fear. 

Lord Hunter: 1 understand your vow contemplates breaking of 
laws which a committee may decide. 

Gandhi: Yes* my Lord. I want to make it clear to the committee 
that that part of the vow was meant to be a restraint on individual 
liberty. As I iutended to make it a mass movement, I thought the 
constitution of some such committee as we had appointed was 
necessary* so that no man should become a law unto himself and^ 
therefore* we conceived the plan that the committee would be able 
to show what laws might be broken. 

Lord Hunter: We hear that doctors differ and even satyagrahis 

must differ* 

Gandhi: Yes, ! found it so to my cost* 

Lord Hunter: Supposing a satyagrahi was satisfied that a partic¬ 
ular law "was a just law and that the committee did not obey thi$ 
law, what is a satyagrahi to do? 

Gandhi: He is not bound to disobey chat Jaw* We had such saiya- 
grahis in abundance. 

Lord Hunter: Is it not rather a dangerous campaign? 
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Gandhi: If you will conceive the campaign as designed in order to 
rid the country of violencci then you will share with me the same 
concern for it. I think that at any cost a movement of this character 
should live in the country in a purified state. 

Lord Hunter: By your satyagraha pledge are you not binding 
a man*s conscience? 

Gandhis Not according to my interpretation of it. If my inter¬ 
pretation of the pledge is found to be incorrect, I shall mend my 
error if I have to start the movement again* 

Lord Hunter: No, no. I do not pretend to advise you. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad cross-examined Gandhi thinking that he 
would comer him by means of legalistic legerdemain* But Sir 
Chimanlal had to cat humble pte. 

Sir Chimanlal: Your satyagraha doctrine, so far as I understand 
it, involves the pursuit of inith and in that pursuit you invite suffering 
on yoursdf and do not cause violence to anybody else* 

Gandhi i Yes, Sir* 

Sir Chimanlal: However honestly a man may strive in his search 
For truth, hb notions of tru!h may be different from the notions of 
others. Who then b to determine the truth? 

Gandhi: The individual himself would determine that. 

Sir Chimanlal \ Different individuab would have different view's 
as to truths Would that not lead to confasion? 

Gandhi. 1 do not think so« 

Sir Chimanlal: Honestly striving after truth differs in every case. 

Gandhi: That is why the non-violence part was a necessary 
corollary. Without that there would be confusion and worse. 

Sir Chimanlal: Must not the person wanting to pursue truth be of 
high moral and Intellectual equipment? 

Gandhi: No. It vvould be impossible to expect that from every 
one. If A has evolved a truth by his own efforts which B, G and 
others are to accept, I should not require them to have the equip¬ 
ment of A. 

Sir Chimanlal: Then it comes to thb that a man comes to a 
deebion and others of lower intellectual and moral equipment would 
have to blindly follow him* 

Gandhi: Not blindly. All I wbb to urge b, that each Individual 
unless he wants to carry on his pursuit of truth independently needs 
to follow someone who has determined truth. 
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Sir Chimanlal: Your scheme involves the detcrminalJon of truth 
by people of high moral and intellectual equipment, and a large 
number of people may follow them blindly being themselves unable 
to arrive at similar conclusions by reason of their lower intellectual 
equipment. 

Gandhi: I would exact from them nothing more than I would 
expect from an ordinary being. 

Sir Chimanlal: You said you do not consider yourself a perfect 
satyagrahi yet. The large mass of people are then even less so. 

Gandhi; No. I do not consider myself as an extraordinary man. 
There may be people more capable of determining truth than myscif. 
Forty thousand Indians in ^uth Africa, totally uncultured, came 
to the conclusion that they could be satyagrahis, and if 1 could 
take you through those thrilling scenes in the Transvaal you will 
be surprised to hear what restraint your countrymen in South 
Africa exhibited. 

Sir Chimanlal: But they were all unanimous. 

Gandhi: I have more solidity of opinion here than In Africa* 

Sir Chimanlal: But there you had a’clear-cut issue, not here. 

Gandhi; Here, too, wc have a clear-cut issue, the Rowlatt Act, 

Sir Chimanlal: Does not sufFcring and going on suffering require 
extraordinary self-control? 

Gandhi: No. No extraordinary self-control is required. Every 
mother suffers. Your countrymen, I submit, have got such a control 
and they have exhibited that in a very large measure. 

From Ahmcdabad Gandhi proceeded to Delhi in connection with 
the Xhilafat question, over which the minds of the Indian Muslims 
were very much agitated. In the peace terms there were proposals 
curtailing the temporal powers of the Caliph, who was the Sultan of 
Turkey. Muslims considered this as against their religion and as a 
breach of promise on the part of the British Government. 

Around Gandhi new forces were gathering. The Uima felt that 
the Muslim divines of India whose collective power and infiuence 
had been shattered after the Revolt of 1857 should again come 
together. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad entered the field, with his 
profound learning, his matchless powers of eloquence and persuasion 
and his modern outlook. He had been released from Internment 
about that time. More than any other Muslim leader, though he 
was the youngest of them all, he was a tower of strength to Gandhi. 
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Of this momentoils meeting in Delhi and the events which led ty 
non-co-operation, Maulana Azad observer: 

“I happened to meet Gandhiji for the lirst time in Delhi on 
January i 8 ,1930. All Hindu and Muslim leaders had assembled there 
in order to wait in deputation upon the Viceroy and place before 
Government the sentiments of the Indian Muslims with regard to 
Turkey, Lokamanya Tilak, too, was In Delhi. As a member of the 
deputation, I had already put my signature on the memorial to be 
submitted to the Viceroy. But 1 could not bring myself to consent to 
go to Government House. Maulana Mahomed Ali and other friends 
were insistent that I should join the deputation, but my feeling was 
that the deputation could not serve any useful purpose. 

“The deputation did wait on the Viceroy, however, and as was 
but to be expected, with little result. The only assurance that the 
Viceroy gave was that, if it was decided to send the deputation to 
London the Government of India would provide all the facilities. 
It was thereupon decided that Maulana Mahomed Ali should lead 
the deputadon, He was ready (o go. But another question now arose: 
whether the Muslims should be content merely with sending this 
deputation or whether there was anything more to be done. I was of 
the opinion that these methods of begging, petitioning, waiting in 
deputation could not be of much avail. We had to try to find some 
means of exerting direct pressure. But most people fought shy of 
this line of thinking. They had no constructive suggestion to offer, 
but were ready to pick holes, if anything concrete was proposed. 

The matter was discussed lor six long hours in Hakim ^mal 
Khan's drawing-room, but without any result. Gandhiji thereupon 
proposed that a sub-committee of two or three people should be 
appointed fo decide the matter in consultation with him. Their 
decision svould then be placed before the bigger committee. Hakim 
Saheb and I were selected to form this sub-committee. We accom¬ 
panied Gandhiji to Principal Rudra’s house and were closeted w-ith 
him for three hours. It was here that non-co-operadon was conceived. 
Gandhiji placed before us a detailed programme, and I had no 
difficulty in agreeing with him in every detail. It was quite clear to 
me that there was no other correct line of action than this. 

“The next day, the members of the deputation met again and 
Gandhiji explained to them his proposal. There was still hesitancy on 
their part. Maulanas Abdul Bari, Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali 
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could not yet mate up their and wanted time, Hakim Snheb, 

howeverj gave me his full support. About this time the Khilafat 
Conference was being held in Meerut* ^o Gandhiji and I proceeded 
from Delhi to Meerutj and the non-co-operation programme was 
placed before the public for the time at this conference. The 
second Khilafat Conference was thereafter held towards the end 
of February in Calcutta under my presidentship* and I recom¬ 
mended in my address the ^ame programme of non-co-operation 
for the acceptance of the Muslims.^ 

The Khilafat question came more and more to the fore. Lloyd 
George's reply to the Khilafat deputation led by Mahomed Ali on 
March 17 angered the Muslims. He stated that while Turkey was 
to be allowed to exercise temporal sway over Turkish lands^ she was 
not to be permitted to retain those lands which were not Turkish. 
This struck at the root of the Khilafat sentiment in India. March 19 
was fixed as a day of national mourning—a day of fasting and prayer 
and general hartal. 

Gandhi’s plan of aedpn was clearly embodied in his historic 
statement dated March 10: 

“The Khilafat has now become a question of quesdorts.. .Now a 
word as to what may be done if the demands are not granted. The 
barbarous method is warfare^ open or secret. This must be ruled out, 
if only because it is impracticable. If I could but persuade every one 
that it is always bad* we should gain all lawfiil ends much quicker. 
The power that an individual or a nation forswearing violence can 
generate, Is a power that is irresistible. But my argument today 
against \iolence is based upon pure expediency, its utter futility. 
Non-co-operation is, therefore, the only remedy left open to us^ It is 
the clearest remedy, as it is the most effective, when it is absolutely 
free from all violence. It becomes a duty when co-operadon means 
degradation or humiliadon, or an injury to one's cherished religious 
sentiment, England cannot expect a meek submission by us to an 
unjust usurpation of rights which to Muslims mean a matter of life 
and death. We may, therefore, begin at the top as well as the bottom. 
Those who are holding offices of honour or emoluments ought to 
give them up. Those who belong to the menial services under 
Government should do likewise* Non-co-operation docs not apply to 
service under private individuals. I cannot approve of the threat of 
ostracbm agatust those who do not want to adopt the remedy of 
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non-co-operation. A voluntary withdrawal alone is a lest of popular 
feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldiers to refuse to serve 
is premature. It is the last, not the first step. We should be entitled 
to take that step when the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the 
Premier leave us. Every step withdrawing co-operation has to be 
taken with the greatest deliberation. We must proceed slowly so as 
to ensure retention of self-control under the fiercest heat.” 

March 19, the day of protest, was a great success and passed off 
peacefully. Gandhi, moving a historic resolution at the Khilafat 
meeting held in Bombay, said; 

“Our resolution divides itsel f into four parts . The first part consists 
of a protist and a prayer. It protests against violent and irresponsible 
agitation set up in England in connection with the Khilafat question, 
and appeals to the ministers and other statesmen to dissociate them¬ 
selves from this agitation and reassure us of the fellow-feeling of the 
people of the United Kingdom by securing an honourable settle¬ 
ment consistent with the just religious sentiments of the Muslims of 
India. The second part warns those concerned that an adverse 
solution is likely to eventuatd in complete withdrawal of co-operation 
from the Government and will put an undue strain upon Indian 
loyalty, and If such a step unfortunately becomes a necessity there is 
likely to be excitement. The third part of the resolution warns the 
people in the most emphatic language against violence of speech or 
deed and gives it as the opinion of this great meeting that any 
exercise of violence is calculated to injure the sacred cause and to do 
irreparable harm. So far the resolution is a joint transaction between 
the Hindus, Muslims and others to whom this great land is their 
mother country or their adopted home. 

“ And it commits the joint movement to a policy of non-violence 
in the course of the struggle. But Muslims have special Koranic 
obligations in which Hindus may or may not join. They, therefore, 
rcsenc to themselves the right, in the event of the failure of non- 
co-operation cum non-violence, in order to enforce justice;, to resort 
to all such methods as may be enjoined by the Islamic scriptures. I 
venture heartily to associate myself with this resolution, I consider 
the resolution to be thoroughly respectful and moderate In tone. 1 
see on the piatfbmi Shias and Sunnis, Hindus and Parsis, all joined 
together in respectful demonstration. Complete closure of the great 
Hindu cloth market and Hindu houses are an eloquent testimony 
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of Hindu agreement with the Muslim demand. The unholy agitation 
set up in London has evoked an outburst of feeling in India which 
will never die until justice is done. It is matter of painful surprise 
that even Lord Curzon, with all his knowledge and experience of 
India, should have allied himself with the ignorant agitation. 

“There is, however, a silver lining to the cloud that has gathered 
overhead, Mr. Montagu has been our uncompromising advocate. 
Mr, Lloyd George has at last realfiitncd his memorable declaration 
though in a somewhat halting form. I believ'e that the Government 
of India are pressing forward our claim with great firmness. The 
Anglo-Indian press has not been hostile. The Times of Jtteim and the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce have even warmly espoused our 
cause. The resolution invites all Englishmen to rally round the 
banner of truth and vindicate British honour and the pledged word 
of the British Premier, I yield to no one in my loyalty to the British 
connection, but I must refuse to buy that loyalty at the price of 
honour and at-the sacrifice of the deeply seated religious sentiments 
of one section of my countrymen, A loyalty that sells its soul is 
worth nothing, and tf in spite of the acknowledged service of Indian 
soldiers, both Hindu and Muslim, during the late war, the promises 
made by British statesmen arc broken, the reasons that evoke the 
loyalty of India will have ceased to exist. I do not lose hope, but if 
the hope is disappointed and the worst happens, God alone knows 
what will happen to this fair land of ours. We know this that there 
will be neither peace nor rest for the Government or the people, 
until the wrong is righted and the feeling of eight crores of Muslims 
arc duly respected. 

“I hope it is unnecessary to show why it is obligatory on Hindus 
to march side by side with their Muslim countrymen. So long as the 
means and the end arc honourable, I can imagine no better cement 
for perpetually binding us both than our complete association with 
Muslims. But in a cause so sacred as this, there can be, there should 
be, no violence either of speech or of deed. We must conquer not 
by hate but by love. 1 admi t the difficulty of loving the unjust, but 
victory consists not in marching along a smooth surface but in 
conquering obstacles; in a reolute and undaunted way. And in a 
just and sacred cause, firmness of purpose and unconquerable will 
are the least qualities required of us. Moreover, violence can only 
damage this great cause. It may create a sensation but we shall 
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never reach the goal through a series of sen$ations. The non-violence 
clatise of the resolution^ therefore, definitely recognizes the wisdom 
of self-restraint and enjoins upon all speakers to refrain from maJdrig 
wild or exaggerated speeches^ which can only lead to bloodshed, 
ruthless repression and humiliation of both the Govern ment and the 
people* But the Musllais want to play a jjcrfcctly honourable game, 

'“They vmh to reserve or suppress nothing. Some of them have* 
therefore, insisted ii|>on the insertion of a proviso to the resolution, 
meaning, that if non-violence fails, they are at liberty to resort to 
the other methods enjoined upon them by the Koran, and thrae are 
that when their religion is a;^iled, they should leave the country in 
which it is assailed or war against the assailant. And so the resolution 
undoubtedly foreshadows, in the most honourable and unmisiatable 
manner, the stages through which this great movement will pass, the 
last stage being a bloody revolution* God forbid that this country 
should have to pass through such a revolution and all its horrors but 
the feeling on this Khilafat question runs so high and goes so deep 
that an unjust solution may, if peaceful means fail, land this country 
in a revolutionary movement, the like of which we have not seen 
before, and if it comes rsponsibiUty will rest with Englishmen, the 
Hindus and the titmd Muslims* If Englishmen will only recognize 
the existence of the deep feeling and a necessity of the just decision, 
all would be well. If the Hindus will understand the neighbourly 
duty and actively co-operate with the Muslims, they can, by united 
and perfectly peaceful eflfort, force a just solution. Timid Muslims by 
shedding thdr timidity at this critical moment of their history will 
also prevent bloodshed by letting the party of violence to understand 
that there are no deserters of the Rag of Islam. If then, revolution is 
to be our lot, it will come through sheer despair staring honest, 
high-souled Muslims m the face, giving them a feeling of being 
neglected by Englishmen, Hindus and their co-rcligionkts, 1 hope 
that the whole of India will unite in a prayer to the Almighty 
and in a cry of jxisricc that shall not be denied. I venture finally 
to hope, that the Government will not anticipate revolution by 
thoughtless and angry repression. They will recognize that India is 
no longer an infant and that Indians have the same feelings that 
actuate Englishmen iu similar circumstances.” 

Events followed each other with lightmng speed. Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, a celebrated phytidao and a popular leader renounced 
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his titles: "As a humble Muslim^ I have decided to relieve 
myself of all hoooun; conferred upon me by the Government and I 
rctnm herewith the gold medal of Kaiser 4 -Hind together with the 
two silver medals of the Coronation Durbar of England and India^ 
andj henceforward, I give up the title of Haziq-ubMulk.” It was 
the prelude to a general withdrawal of co-operation with the 
British Government. 

It was in the midst of an atmosphere charged with unrest that the 
Congress report on the Punjab atrocities was published on March 25. 
The report was written by Gandhi who worked on it day and night 
for a Fortnight, confined to tlic Sabarmati Ashram. 

The time w^as ripe for united action. In memory of the Amritsar 
happenings, the week, from April 6 to April 13, was obser%'ed as a 
National Week. Candht commented: “We must be prepared to 
contemplate with equanimity not a thousand murders of innocent 
men and women but many thousand?* before we attain a status in 
the world that shall not be surpassed by any nation^ We hope, 
therefore, that all concerned will take rather than lose heart, and 
treat hanging as an ordinary affair of Life." 

Tilak now at the height of his popularity did not entirely share 
Gandhi's views. The politics advocated by the two leaders was put 
forth in their manifetocs, published in the third week of April. 
Gandhi had just then accepted the presidentship of the All-India 
Home Rule League from which Mrs- Besant seceded, and he pub¬ 
lished a statement in doing so. Tilak had published a manifesto 
enunciating his policy in relation to the new' reforms. 

Gandhi stated: "It is a distinct departure from the even tenor of 
my life for me to belong to an organization that is purely and frankly 
political. But, after careful deliberation with friends, I have joined 
the All-India Home Rule League and accepted the office of its 
president. Some friends whom I consulted told me that I should not 
join any political organization and that, if 1 did, I would lose the 
position of splendid isoladon I enjoy at present. 1 confess that this 
caution had considerable weight with me. At the same time, I felt 
that if I was accepted by the league, as I was, I should be wrong in 
not identifying myself with an organization that I could udlbc for 
the advancement of a cause in which 1 had specialized^ and die 
methods which, experience has shown me^ are attended with quicker 
and better results than those that are usually adopted. Before joining 
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the league^ I endeavoured to ascertain the opinion of those who were 
outside the presidency and with whom I had not the privilege to 
come in such close contact as with co-workers in the Bombay 
Presidency. The causes referred to by me are swadcshij Hindu- 
Muslim unity j with special reference to Khilafetj the acceptance 
of Hindustani as the lingua franca, and a linguistic redisirlbutiorL of 
the provinces* 1 would engage the league, if I can cany the mem¬ 
bers with me, in these activities, so that they occupy the largest 
part of the nation^s ti me and a tten don» 

“I freely confess that reforms take a secondary place in any 
scheme of national reorganiKatlon^ For, 1 feel that the activities 
chosen by me, if they could but absorb national energy, would 
bring about all the reforms that the most ardent extremist can ever 
desire, and so far as tJic desirability of getting full self-government 
can be best accelerated by developing the activities that I have 
mentioned. I keep them in the forefront of the national programme, 
I shall not treat the All-India Home Rule League as a party organ¬ 
ization in any sense of the term. I belong to no party, and I wish to 
belong to none hereafter, I am aware that the constitution of the 
league requires it to help the Congress, but I do not consider the 
Congress as a party organization, even m the British Parliament, 
though it contains all parties, and has one party or other dominating 
it from time to lime, is not a party organization, I shall venture to 
hope that all parties will cherish the Congress as a national organiza* 
lion providing a platform for all parties to appeal to the notion, 
with a view to moulding its policy, and 1 would endeavour so to 
mould the policy of the league as to make the Congress retain its 
no-party national character. 

^*This brings me to my methods* I believe that it is possible to 
introduce uncompromising truth and honesty in the political life of 
the country* Whilst I would not expect the league to follow me in 
my civil disobedience methodsp 1 would strain every nm^e to make 
truth and non-violence accepted in all our national activities. Then 
we shall cease to fear or distrust Government and their measures. I 
do not wish, however, to develop the theme any further, but I would 
rather let time solve the many questions that must arise from the bold 
statement I have here made. My purpose now is not .to demons¬ 
trate the propriety of my action or the truth of the policy herein 
adumbrated but to take the members of the league into my 
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conlideiicc Eind to invite their criticism of the programme therein 
set forth, and any suggestion they may wish to make for the advaucc- 
menl and the welfare of the league,” 

Tilak's programme as stated in his manifestD was as foUo^s^ \ 
**Thc Congress Democratic Party, as the name denotesj is a parry 
animated by feelings of unswerving loyalty to the Congress and Ikith 
in democracy* It believes in the potency of democratic doctrines for 
the solution of Indian problems^ and regards the extension of educa¬ 
tion and political fTanchise as two of its best weapons* It advocates 
the removal of all civic, secular, or social disabilities based on ca$te or 
custom . I t believes in religious toleration, the sacred ness of one^s 
religion to onraclf and the right and duty of the state to protect it 
against aggression* This party supports the claim of the Muslims for 
the solution of the Khilafat question according to Muslim dogmas 
and beliefs and the tenets of the Koran. 

“This party believes in the integration or federation of India in the 
British Commonwealth for tlie advancement of the cause of humanity 
and the brotherhood of mankind, but 4emaiids autonomy for India 
and equal status as a sister state with every partner in the British 
Commonweal til, including Great Britain. It insists upon equal citizen¬ 
ship for the Indians throughout the commonwealth and effective 
retaUatxon whenever it is denied* It welcomes the League of Nations 
as an instrument for enforcing the peace of the w^orld, the in tegrity of 
states, the freedom and honour of nations and nationalities, and for 
ending the exploitation of one country by another/* 

Tilak, while not oblivious of the iniquitous terms sought to be 
imposed on Turkey and the inhuman atrocities perpetrated in the 
Punjab, wanted to absorb all the energy roused over these episodes 
and direct it in the path opened out by the Reforms Aet. Gandhi, 
who originally wanted to co-operate in the working of the reforms, 
found how^ antagonktic to his moral sense would be such a move so 
long as the Punjab and Khilafat issues remained unsatisfactorily 
settled. While, therefore, Tilak sought to concentrate the nation’s 
attention on council entry, Gandhi became more and more indifTcrent 
to the working of the refbrms and found no peace until the Khilafat 
and the Punjab questions were settled. 

The hour of Turkey's trial was slowly approaching. The question 
now remained as to when the movement should be started, w^hether 
immediately or after the ^peacc tenns were officially known. The 
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$ub-COirimittee appointed by the All-India Khilafat Committee, 
consisting of Gandhi, Shaukat Alt and Azad, unanimously resolved to 
watt for the official declaration. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced on May 14 the peace 
terms presented by the allies to Turkey. ’^Tbc Viceroy recognized 
that the terms were such as must cause pain to the Muslims of 
India, but asked them to brace themselves to bear witli patience 
and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish co-rcligionists. The 
publication of the proposed peace terms caused the deepest indigna¬ 
tion, and synchronizing as it did with the pubheadon of the Hunter 
Committee Report, intense resentment was roused throughout India 
at what was regarded in every way as a "whitewashing" report. 

The Kliilafat Committee met in Bombay to deliberate upon 
Gandhi's non-co-operation programme and adopted it on May a8, 
as the only means left now to the Muslims. 

The meeting of the A.-LC.C. was held at Benares on May 30. 
The Punjab atrocities and the deficiencies of the Reforms Act were 
added to the Khilafat dema|nd. Gandhi proposed that as a protest 
against the Turkish peace treaty and the decision of the Government 
in regard to the Punjab alTairs, as indicated in the Hunter Report, 
the Congress should recommend a programme of non-co-operation 
to the country without fiirtlier delay. 

"I he A.-I.C.Ci considered that it was not within its compclcncc to 
accept this proposition, as it was opposed to the resolution of the 
Amritsar Congress relating to the reform scheme. It did not at the 
same time think it right to dispose of the matter, without giving 
the country an opportunity of pronouncing its judgement on it. It 
unanimously resolved to hold a special session of the Congress in 
Calcutta later in the year to consider Gandhi’s programme. 

Though Tilak passed Benares at that time, he did not attend the 
A.-LC-G. meeting, for his heart was not wholly in the Khilafat 
agitation. But he said he would obey the decision of the Congros. 
According to Gandhi, TiJak’s attitude towards non-co-operation 
was: "I like the programme well enough, but I have my doubts as to 
the country being with us in the self-denying ordinance which non- 
co-operation presents to the people. I will do nothing to hinder 
the progress of the nou^o-opcration movement, I wish you every 
success, and if you gain the popular ear you will find in me an 
enthusiastic supporter.” 
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Tlie Hindu-Muslim Conference of three hundred mflucnual 
rcprcscutalivcs met at Allaliabad on June i* Mrs. Besant, Pandit 
Malaviya, Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapni, Motilal Nehru, Chintamani 
and others were present ai the meeting- Mrs* Besant and Sapru 
tried to dissuade the Muslims present from the policy of non-co-^ 
operation. Other speakers made non-committal speeches^ ^\hibt 
they approved of die principle of non-eo-operation in theory* the 
Hindus among them saw many practical difliculties and they feared 
also complications arising from Muslims welcoming an Afghan 
invasion of India. Muslim speakers gave the fullest and frankest 
assurances that they w^ould fight to a man any invasion front without 
undertaken with a view^ to conquer India^ but they were equally 
frank in asserting that any invasion from without undertaken with a 
view to uphold the prestige of Islam and to vindicate justice would 
have their full sympathy, if not their actual support. 

The joint conference dispersed without coming to any dcfiniic 
conclusion^ Tt^ however* helped Gandhi to estimate the forces arrayed 
for or against his programme. But he could no longer wait till the 
Congress pronounced its decision. » 

The Khilafat committee met at Allahabad on June 9 and unani¬ 
mously reaffirmed the principle of non-co-operation and appointed 
an executive committee to lay down and enforce a rigid programme. 
It was decided here to give one month^s notice to the Viceroy and 
then to start the movement under the guidance of Gandhi. ^ 

In the tumult of agitadon Gandhi strewed the constructive pro¬ 
gramme. Week after week^ the pages of Toung Indi^ were de\'Otcd 
to Hindu-Muslim unity* an improved spinning wheefi the use of 
vernaculars* swadeshi, labour welfare and the use of khaddar^ 
He participated in the Gujarat laterary Conference and expounded 
the meaning of literature from the point of view of the masses^ 
He commended the long speech of Rabindranath Tagore who also 
graced the occasion. **^The search after gold must be subservient to 
the search after God*^ wasihe message of the poet to commcroally- 
minded Ahmedabad. 

Tagore's appreciation of khaddar gave a cue to Gandhi to write 
in India the following note on charkha; 

^'■’WTiilc the swadeshi movement is going forward by leaps and 
bounds and Muslims are taking it up as enthusiastically as Hindus, 
it h well to consider the best method of promoting swadcshi. The 
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only way to encourage snvadcslit is to manufacture more cloth. Mills 
cannot grow like mushrooms. We must, therefore, fall back upon 
band-woven and hand-spun yam. Yam has never perhaps been so 
dear as it is today and mills are making fabulous prehts out of yam. 
He, therefore, who hand-spins a yard of yarn, helps its production 
and cheapens its yam. I know from personal experience that it is 
possible to Hood the market with hand-spun yarn and hand-woven 
cloth, if the standard cloth comes to be recognized as fit for wear. 
This cloth is called khaddar in upper India. It is called khadi in the 
Bonibay Presidency. Thanks to Sarala Devi, she has shown that it U 
possible to make even saris out of khaddar. She thought that she 
could best express herself during the National Week by wearing 
khaddar sari and khaddar blouse. And she did it. She attended 
parties in her khaddar sari. Friends thought that it was impossible. 
She falsified alt fears and was no less active or less elegant in her 
khaddar sari than in her silk saris. 'If you do not feel awkward 
in that sari of yours you may go anywhere and to any party and 
you will find it would be well with you.’ It was with some such words 
Rabindranath Tagore blessed her when he saw her in her khaddar 
sari. I relate this sacred incident in order to show that two of the 
most artistic people of India found nothing inartistic in khaddar. 
This is the cloth I venture to introduce to the cultured families of 
India, for on its use hangs the immediate success of the swadeshi 
movement durmg its infant stage. To me khaddar is any day more 
artistic than the finest Dacca muslin, for its associations. Khaddar 
supports today those who were starving. It supports women who have 
been reclaimed from a life of shame or women who, because they 
w'outd not go out for work, remained idle and quarrelled among 
themselves for want of occupation. Khaddar, therefore, has a soul 
about it. It has a distinct individuality about it. If our tastes were 
not debased, we would prefer khaddar to sticky calico even during 
the summer season.” 
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Gaj^hi felt that the storm was brewing, and instead of trying to call 
it forth he did all in his power to break its violence. He meant to 
prepare the masses for the coming struggle, but they must be trained 
by a gradual process. 

On June i6, igsio, he wrote in T^ung India on the law of suffering: 

“No country has ever risen without being purified through the fire 
of suffering. The mother suffers so that her child may live. The condi¬ 
tion of wheat-growing is that the seed grain should perish. Life comes 
out of death* Will India rise out of her slavery without fulfilling this 
eternal law of purification through suffering? 

**If my advisers arc right, evidently India will realize her destiny 
without travail. For thdr chief concern is that the events of April 
igig should not be repeated* They fear non-co-operation because it 
would involve the sufferings of many. If Hampden had argued thus 
he would not have withheld payment of ship-money^ nor would 
Wat Tyler have raised the standard of revolt. English and French 
histories are replete w*ith Instances of men continuing their pursuit of 
the right irrespective of the amount of suffering involved. The actors 
did not stop to think whether ignorant people would not have in¬ 
voluntarily to suffer* Why should we expect to write our history 
diffeicntly? It is possible for us to leam from the mistakes of 
our predecessors to do better, but it is impossible to do away with 
the law of suffering, which u the one indispensable condition of our 
being* The way to do better is to avoid, if we can, violence from our 
side and thus quicken the rate of progress and to introduce greater 
purity in the methods of suffering. We can, if we will, refrain, m our 
impatience, from bending the wrongdoer to onr will by physical force 
as Sinn Feiiicrs are doing today or from coercing our neighbours 
to follow our methods as was done last year by some of us in bringing 
about hartaL Progress is to be measured by the amount of suffering 
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undergone by the sufferer. The purer ilte suffering, llic greater is the 
progress. Hence did the sacrifice of Jesus suffice to free a sorrowing 
world. In this onward march he did not count the cost of suffering 
entailed upon his neighbours whether it was undergone by them 
voluntarily or otherwise. Thus did the sufferings of a Ha rishch and ra 
suffice to re-establish the kindgom of truth. He must have known that 
his subjects would suffer involuntarily by his abdication. He did not 
mind because he could not do otherwise than follow truth, 

“I have said that I do not deplore the massacre of Jallianwala 
Bagh so much as 1 deplore the murders of Englishmen and destruc¬ 
tion of property by ourselves. The frightfulncss at Amritsar drew 
away public attention from the greater though slower frightfulncss 
at I.ahoie where attempt was made to emasculate the inhabit¬ 
ants by slow processes. But before wc rise higher we shall have to 
undergo such processes many more times till they teach us to take up 
suffering voluntarily and to find joy in it. I am convinced that the 
Lahorians never deserved the cruel insults that they were subjected 
to; they never hurt a single Englishman; they never destroyed any 
property. But a wilful ruler was deiermincd to crush the spirit of 
a people just trying to throw off his chafing yoke. If I am told that 
all this was due to my preaching satyagraha, my answer is that I 
would preach satyagraha all the more forcibly for that, so long as 1 
have breath left in me, and tell the people that next time they would 
answer O’Dwyerean insolence not by opening shops by reason of 
threats of forcible sales but by allowing the tyrant to do his worst and 
let him sell their all but their unconquerable souls. Sages of old 
mortified the flesh so that the spirit within might be set free, so that 
their trained bodies might be proof against any injury that might be 
inflicted on them by tyxants seeking to impose their will on them. 
And if India wishes to revise her ancient wisdom and to avoid the 
errors of Europe, if India wishes to see the Kingdom of God estab¬ 
lished on earth instead of that of Satan which has enveloped Europe, 
then 1 would urge her sons and daughters not to be deceived by fine 
phrases, the terrible subtleties that hedge us in, the fears of suffering 
that India may have to undergo, hut to $ce what is happening today 
in Europe and from it understand that w'e must go through suffering 
even as Europe has gone through, but not the process of making 
others suffer. Germany wanted to dominate Europe and the allies 
wanted to do likewise by crushing Germany. Europe is no better for 
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Germany's falL The allies have proved themselves to be just as 
deceitful, cruel, greedy and selfish as Germany was or would 
have been- Germany would have avoided the sanctimonious humbug 
that one sees associated with the many dealings of the allies- 

^The miscalculation that I deplored last year was not in connec¬ 
tion with the sufferings imposed upon the people, but about the 
mistakes made by them and violence done by them owing to their 
not having understood the message of satyagraha. What then is 
the meaning of non-co-operation in terms of the law of suffering? 
We must voluntarily put up with the losses and inconveniences that 
arise from having to withdraw our support from a Government 
that is ruling against our will- 'Possession of pnawer and riches is a 
crime under an unjust government, poverty in that case is a virtue/ 
says Thoreau* It may be that in the transition state we may make 
mistakes; there may be avoidable suffering. These thingis are prefer¬ 
able to national emasculation^ 

“W^e must refuse to wait for the wrong to be righted dll the wrong¬ 
doer has been roused to a sense of his iniquity. We must not for fear of 
ourselves or others having to suffer remain pardcipators in it. But 
we must combat the wrong by ceasing to assist the wrongdoer 
directly or indireedy, 

^*If a father docs injustice, it is the duty of his children to leave 
the parental roof. If the headmaster of a school conducts his institu¬ 
tion on an immoral basis, the pupils must leave the school. If the 
chairman of a corporation is corrupt, the mcmbci^ thereof must wash 
their hands clean of his corrupdon by withdrawing from it; even so if 
a government docs a grave injustice the subject must witlidraw 
co-operation wholly or partially, sufficiently to wean the ruler from 
wickedness. In each case conceived by me there is an element of 
suffering whether mental or physical. Without such suffering it is not 
possible to attain freedom.’* 

The cridcs said, ‘Tndia has not the strength of purpose and the 
capacity for sacrifice to achieve such a noble end,” Gandhi replied: 
“They are partly right* India has not these qualities now* Because we 
have not^ shall we not evolve them and infect the nation with them? 
Is not the attempt worth making? Is any sacrifice too great to gain 
such a purpose? 

At the end of June a Khilafat representation was sent to the 
Viceroy signed by prominent leaders including Mazharal Haque, 
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Yakub Hasanj Abdul Barij Shaukat Ali and Azad: “Wc have most 
carefully read the Turkish peace termSj and we consider them to be 
in dircci tiioladon of the religious sentiments of Muslims^ We hold 
that the British Empire which is ^thc greatest Muslim power*^ in the 
world cannot treat the Turkish Empire which represents theKIulafat^ 
in the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. We w^ould, 
therefore, request Your ^ccUcucy and your Government to ask His 
Majesty’s ministers to secure a revision of the peace terms and tell 
them that on failure to do so* Your Excellency will make common 
cause with the people of India. If unfortunately Your Excellency will 
not adopt our humble suggestion w^c shall be obliged as from the first 
of August next to withdraw cooperation from the Government and 
to ask our Cd-religionists and Hindu brethren to do hkewisei”^ 

On June 22 Gandhi app>ealed to the Viceroy to heed to the 
just demands of the Muslims: 

■"As one who has enjoyed a certain measure of Your Excellency's 
confidenccp and as one who claims to be a devoted well-wisher of the 
British Empire, I owe It to Your Excellcncyj and through Your 
Excellency to His Majesty 's ministers, to explain my connection with 
and my conduct in the Khilafat question. 

“At the very earliest stage of the warj even whilst I was in London 
organizingthe Indian Volunteer Ambulance Gorp^ I began to interest 
m^i'self in the Khilafat question^ I perceived how deeply moved 
the little Musalman world in London was when Turkey decided 
to throw in her lot witli Gerinany* On my arrival in India in 
the January of 1915, T found the same anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Musalmans with whom I came in contact. Their anxiety 
became intense when the information about the secret treaties leaked 
out. Distrust of British intentions filled their minds, and despair took 
possession of them. Even at that moment I advised my Musalman 
friends not to give way to despair but to express their fear and their 
hopes in a disciplined manner. It will be admitted that the whole of 
Musalman India has behaved in a singularly restrained manner 
during the past five years, and that the leaders have been able to keep 
the turbulent $cctioiis of their community under complete control. 

“The peace terms and Your Excellency's defence of tbem have 
given the Musalmans of India a shock from which it will be difficult 
for them to recover. The terms \iolate the ministerial pledges and 
utterly disregard Musalman sentiment. I consider that as a staunch 
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Hindu wi$hing to live on terms of the closest friendship vnih my 
Musalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of India if 
I did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my opinion^ their 
cause is just. They claim that Turkey must not be punished if their 
sentiment is to be respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight in the 
war to inflict punishment on their own Caliph or to deprive him of 
his territories. The Musalman attitude has been consistent through¬ 
out these five years. 

“My duty to the empire to which I owe my loyalty requites me to 
resist the cruel violence that has becu done to the Musalman sentb 
ment* So far as I am aware, Musalmans and Hindus have as a whole 
lost faitli in British justice and honour* The report of the majority of 
the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency's despatch thereon and 
Mr. Montagu*s reply have only aggravated the distrust. 

“In these circumstances the only course open to one like me is 
either in despair to sever all connection with British rule, or, if I still 
retained faith in the inherent superiority of the British conslitution to 
all others at present in vogue, to adopt s^uch means as will rectify the 
wrong done, and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope that somehow or other justice 
will yet be rendered if wc show the requisite capacity for suffering* 
Indeed, my conception of tJiat constitution is that it helps only those 
who are ready to help themselves. I do not believe that it protects the 
weak. It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength and 
develop it. The weak under it go to the wall^ 

“It is^ then, because I believe in the British constitution that I have 
advised my Musalman friends to withdraw their support from Your 
Excellency's Government* and the Hmdas to join them, should the 
peace terms not be re^'ised in accordance with the solemn pledges of 
imnhtcts and the Muslim sentiment* 

“Three courses were open to the Musalmans in order to mark their 
emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to w^hich His Majesty's 
ministers have become party, if they have not actually been the 
prime perpetrators of it* They are ^ {i) To report to violence; (2) To 
advise emigration on a wholesale scale; (3] Not to be party to the 
injustice by ceasing to co-operate with the Government* 

“Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time when the 
boldest, though the most thoughtless, among the Musalmans 
favoured \iolencc, and the hijrat (emigration) has not yet teased to 
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be the battle cry. I venture to claim that I have succeeded by 
patient reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways* I 
confess that I did not attempt to succeed in weaning them from 
violence on moral grounds^ but purely on utilitarian grounds* The 
result, for the time being at any rate, has^ however, been to stop 
violence. The school of hijrat has received a check, if it has not 
stopped it$ activity entirely. I hold that no repression could have 
prevxnted a violent eruption, if the people had not had presented to 
them a form of direct action involving considerable sacrifice and 
ensuring success if such direct action was largely taken up by the 
public. Non-co-operation wa^i the only dignified and constitutional 
form of such direct action. For it is the right recognized from times 
immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler who misrules. 

“At the same time I admit that non-co-operation practised by the 
mass of people is attended with grave risks. But in a crisis such as 
has overtaken the Musalmans of India, no 5tep that is unattended 
with large risks can possibly bring about the desired change. Not 
to run some risks will be to^ court much greater risks, if not virtual 
destructions of law and order- 

“But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. The Muslim 
representadon has requested Your Excellency to lead the agitation 
youiself, as did your distinguished predecessor at the time of the 
South African trouble. But if you cannot sec your way to do so, and 
non-co-operation becomes a dire necessity, I hope that you will 
give those who have accepted my advice and m^’self the credit for 
being actuated by nothing less than a stem sense of duty.” 

Gandhi’s appeal to the Viceroy was an expression of his faith in 
the Bridsh people. “Freemasonry is a secret brotherhood which has, 
more by its secret and iron rules than by its service to humanity, 
obtained a hold upon some of the best minds. Similarly there seems 
to be some secret code of conduct governing the ofHcial class in India 
before which the flower of the great British nation fall prostrate and 
unconsciously become instruments of injustice which, as private 
individuals, tlicy would be ashamed of perpetrating**’ 

His earnest appeal to the Viceroy had no effect. On July 7 the 
Non-co-operadon Committee gave instructions as to *‘how and 
when to act”. In this programme the surrender of all the titles of 
honour and honorary posts, boycott of schools and colleges and 
of courts and the councils figured prominently. The committee 
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declared that “swadeshi mmt be pushed forward without waiting 
for the ist of August, for it is an eternal rule of conductnot to be 
interrupted even when the settlement arrives*” 

In the swadeshi programme Gandhi placed the main stress on 
kliaddar. His message had its effect and **thc music of the spinning 
wheel^^ began to hum all over the land^ In one of hLs lyrical notes^ 
he wrote in hdm dated July 21: 

"Slowly but surely the music of perhaps tlic most ancient machine 
of India is once more permeating society* Pandit Malaviyaji has 
stated that he is not going to be satisfied until the ranis and the 
maharanis of India spin yam for the nation, and the ranas and 
maharanas sit behind the handlooms and weave clodi for the nation* 
They have die example of Aurangzeb who made his own caps* A 
greater emperor—Kabir—was himself a weaver and has immortaU 
ized the art in his poems* The queens of Europe^ before Europe was 
caught in Satan's trap, spun yarn and considered it a noble calling. 
The very words, spinster and wife, prove the ancient dignity of the 
art of spinning and weaving. ^Wheii Adam delved and Eve span, who 
was then the gentleman’ also reminds one of the same fact* Well may 
Fanditji hope to persuade the royalty of India to return to the ancient 
calling of this sacred land of outs* Not on the clatter of arms depends 
the revival of her prosperity and true independence. It depends most 
largely upon re-introduction in every home of the music of the 
spinning wheel* It gives sweeter music and is more profitable than 
the execrable harmanium, concerdna and accordian. 

"Whilst Panditji is endeavouring in his inimitably suave manner 
to persuade Indian royalty to take up the spinning wheel, Shrimad 
Saraia Devi Choudhurani, who is herself a member of the Indian 
nobility, has learnt the art and has thrown herself heart and soul 
into the movement... She has spoken to audiences in Amritsar, 
Ludhiana and elsewhere and has succeeded in enlkdiig the services, 
for her spinning committee at Amritsar, of Mrs* Ratanchaod and 
Bugga Chowdhury and the famous Ratan Devi who during the 
frightful night of the 13th April despite the curfew order of General 
Dyer sat, all alone in the midst of the hundreds of the dead and 
dying, ^ith her dead husband^s cold head in her bp* I venture to 
tender my congratulation to these ladies* May they find solace in 
the music of the spinning w^hcel and in the thought that they are 
doing national work. I hope that the other ladles of Amritsar will 
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help Sjirala Devi in her elTam and that the men of Amritsar will 
realize their own duty in the matter. In Bombay the ladies of 
noted families have already taken up spinning, 

‘I know that there arc friends who laugh at this attempt to revive 
this great art. They remind me that in these da>'B of mills, sewing- 
machines Of typewriters, only a lunatic can hope to succeed in 
reviving the rusticated spinning wheel. These friends forget that 
the needle has not given place to the sewing-machine nor has the 
hand lost its cunning in spite of the typewriter. There is not the 
slightpt reason why the spinning wheel may not coexist with 
spinning mill even as the domestic kitchen coexists with the hotels. 
Indeed typewriters and sewing-machines may go, but the needle 
and the reed pen will survive. The milk may suffer destruction. The 
spinning wheel is a national necessity. I would ask sceptics to go to 
the many poor homes where the spinning wheel is again supple- 
m™ting their slender resources and ask the inmates whether the 
spinning wheel has not brought joy to their homes. 

^ Thank God, the reward^ issued by Mr. Revashankar Jagjivan 
bids fare to bear fruit. In a sliort time India will possess a renovated 
spinning wheel—a wonderful invention of a patient Dcccan artisan. 
It 1$ made out of simple materials. There is no great complication 
about 11 It will be cheap and capable of being easily mended. It will 
give more yarn than the ordinary wheel and is capable of being 
worked by a five-year-old boy or girl. But whether the new machine 
proves what it claims to be or it does not, I feel convinced that the 
revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving will make the largest 
contribution to the economic and moral regeneration of India. The 
millions must have a simple industry to supplement agriculture. 
Spinning was the cottage industry yeare ago and if the millions are 

be saved fi*om starvation in their homes, then every village must 
rejjosscss its own weaver," 

in the same issue he crossed swords with Sapm who dissuaded the 
Muslims from embarking on non-co-operation. He wrote: “Un¬ 
doubtedly a cause must be grave to warrant the drastic method of 
non-co-operation. I do say that affront such as has been put upon 
Islam cannot be repealed for a century. Islam must rise now or ‘be 
fallen’, if not for ever, certainly for a century. I cannot imagine 
a graver wrong than the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh and the 
barbarity that followed it, the whitewash of the Hunter Committee, 
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the despatch of the Government of India, ^fr, Montagues letter 
upholding the Viceroy and then the Lt.-Governor of the Panjabi 
the rcAisai to remove oflieiak who made the Uvk of the Punjabis a 
hell during the martial-law period. These acts constitute a complete 
series of continuing ’WTongs against India which if India has any 
sense of honour, she must right at the sacrifice of all the material 
wealth she possesses. IF she docs not, she will have bartered her soul 
for a mess of pottage.** 

The Khdafat Committee issued instmetions to make 1st of August 
a complete success, though it had not yet given up hopes of securing 
revision of the peace terms* On the other hand hundreds of Muslims 
had already started on hijrat. The flight of Muslims was growing 
apace. People broke up and left their homes for unknown lands. 
The movement of hijrat started in Sind and spread to the North- 
West Frontier. Peshawar and other Frontier towns were halting 
stations to push off to Afghanistan. Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his 
followers joined in the hijrat movement. Many people reached 
Afghan territory and some even crossed over to the Soviet Union* 
In Kabul, Ghaffar Khan met King Amanullah Khan. They agreed 
that it was futile to run away from one's country. So Ghaffar Khan 
returned home* During the month of July or August as many as 
iB|,ooo people were on hijrat, but they were discouraged by the 
Afghan authorities. The eyes of Indian Muslims now turned to their 
motherland. 

The country was getting intensely worked up, and was prepar¬ 
ing for a fight* In an article entitled “Mr. Montagu on the Kbilafat 
Agitation'* Gandhi wrote: 

Montagu docs not Uke the Khilafat agitation that is gather¬ 
ing force. In answer to questions put in the House of Commons, 
he is reported to have said that whilst he acknowledged that 1 had 
rendered distinguished services to the country in the past, he could 
not look upon my present attitude with equanimity and that it was 
not to be expected that I could now be treated as leniently as I 
was during the Rowlatt Act agitation. He added that he had every 
confidence in the central and local Governments* that they were 
carefully watching the movement and that they had full power to 
deal witli the situation. 

“This statement of Mr* Montagu has been regarded in some 
quarters as a threat. It has even been considered to be a blank 
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cheque for the Govcmmeat of India to rc^establbh the reign of 
terror if they chose* It is inconsistent with his desire to base the 
Government on the goodwill of the people* At the same time if 
the Hunter Committee's finding be true and if I was the cause of 
the disturbances last year, I was undoubtedly treated with excep¬ 
tional leniency, I admit too that my aedvity this year h fraught with 
greater peril to the empire as it h being conducted today than was 
last year's activity. Non-co-operation in itself is more harmless than 
civil disobedience, but in its cfTect it is far more dangerous for the 
Government than civil disobedience. Non«>-operation is not 
intended so far to paralyse the Government, as to compel justice 
from it* If it is carried to the extreme point, it can surely bring the 
Government to a standstill 

"A friend who has been listening to my speeches once asked me 
whether I did not come under the sedition section of the Indian Penal 
Code* Though I had not fully considered it* I told him that very 
probably I did and that I could not plead *not guilty* if I was 
charged under it. I must admit that I can pretend to no ^affection^ 
for the present Government! My speeches arc mtended to create 
^disaffection' such that die people might cotisider it a shame to 
assist or co-operate with a Government that had forfeited all tiile 
to confidence, respect or support* 

“1 draw no disdnetiou between tlie Imperial and the Indian 
Government. The latter has accepted, on die Khilafat, the policy 
imposed upon it by the former. And, In the Punjab case the former 
has endorsed the policy of terrorism and emascularion of a brave 
people inidatcd by the latter. British ministers have broken dicir 
pledged word and wantonly wounded the feelings of the seventy 
million Muslims of India. Innocent men and women were insulted 
by the insolent officers of the Punjab Government. Their wTongs not 
only remain unrighied, but the very officers who so cruelly subjected 
them to barbarous humiliation retain office under the Government* 

"‘When at Amritsar last year I pleaded with all the esimcstncss I 
could command for co-operation with the Government and for 
response to the wishes expressed in the Royal Proclamation, 1 did 
so because I believed that a new era was about to begin and that 
the old spirit of fear, distrust and consequent teirorUm was to give 
place to the new spirit of respect, trust and goodwill- 1 sincerely 
believed that the Musa]man sentiment would be placated and that 
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llic oflicers ihai had misbehaved during tlic marHablaw regime in the 
Punjab would be at least dismissed and the people would be othcr- 
vAsc made to feci that a Government that had always been found 
quick—and rightly—to pimish popular excesses would not fail to 
punish its agents’mtsdced$« But to my amazement and dbmay I have 
discovered that the present representatives of the empire have 
become dishonest and tinsempulous. They have no real regard for 
the wishes of the people of India and they count the honour of India 
as of little consequence^ 

“I can no longer retain affection for a Government so evilly 
manned as it is novradays^ And for me, il is humiliating to retain my 
freedom and be witness to the continuing wrong* Mr, Montagu is 
certainly right in threatening me with deprivation of my liberty if 1 
persist in endangering the existence of the Govertimcnt. For that 
must be the result if my activity bears fruit* My only regret h that 
inasmuch as Mr* Montagu admits my past services, he might have 
perceived that there must be something exceptionally bad in the 
Government if a well-wisher like me could no longer give his affection 
to it. It was simpler to insist on justice being done to the Musalmans 
and to the Punjab than to threaten me with punishment so that the 
injustice might be perpetuated. Indeed 1 fuUy expect it will be found 
that even in promoting disaffection towards an unjust Government 
I had rendered greater services to the empire than I am already 
credited with* 

**At the present moment, the duty of those who approve of my 
activity is clear. They ought on no account to resent the deprivation 
of my liberty^ should the Government of India deem it to be 
their duty to take it away. A citizen has no right to rsist such restric¬ 
tion imposed in accordance with the laws of the state to which he 
belongs. Much less have those who sympathize with him. In my ca^e 
there can be no question of sympathy* For 1 deliberately oppose the 
Government to the extent of trying to put its very existence in 
jeopardy. For my supporters it must be a moment of joy when 
I am imprisoned. It means the beginning of success if only the 
supporters continue the policy for which 1 stand. If the Government 
arrest me, they would do so in order to stop the progress of non- 
co-operation which I preach. It follows that if non<cK>pcradon 
continued wdtb unabated vigour after my arrest, the Government 
must imprison others or grant the people^® wish in order to gain 
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their co-operation. Any eruption of violence on ihc part of the people 
even under provocation would end in disaster. Whetherj therefore, 
it is I or anyone eke who is arrested during the campaign, the fiist 
condition of success is that there must be no resenimcnt shown 
against it. We cannot imperil the very odsience of a Government 
and quarrel with its attempt to save itself by punishing those who 
place it in danger.*^ 

On July 28 Gandhi announced that non-cooperation would be 
inaugurated on August i. As a preparatory measure he instructed 
that a day of fasting and prayer be observed the day before. He 
appealed to young men not to regard fasdng and prayer with 3ccpti- 
cism or distrust: “The greatest teachers of the world have derived 
extraordinary powers for the good of humanity and attained clarity 
of vision through fasting and prayer* Much of this discipline runs to 
waste, because instead of being a matter of the hearty it is often 
resorted to for stage effect. I would, thereforej warn the bodies of this 
movement against any such suicidal manoeuvring. Let them have a 
living faith in what they urge or let them drop it. We are now begin¬ 
ning to attract millions of our countrymen. We shall deserve their 
curses if we consciously lead them astray. Whether Hindus or 
Musbms, we have all got the religious spirit in us. Let it not be 
undermined by our playing at religion.” 

Gandhi gave a clarion call to the nation on July 28: “It is hardly 
likely that before the 1st August there will be on the part of His 
Majesty's ministers promise of a revision of the peace terms and the 
consequent suspension of the inauguration of non-co-operation. The 
ist of August next will be as important an event in the history of 
India as was the 6th of April last year. The 6th of April marked the 
beginning of the end of the Rowlatt Act. No one can consider that 
the Rowlatt Act can live in the face of the agitarion that has 
only been suspended — never given up. It must be clear to anyone 
that the power that WTests justice from an unwilling Government 
in the matter of the Punjab and the Khilafat will be the power 
that will secure repeal of the Rowlatt Act* And that power is the 
power of satyagraha, whether it is known by the name of civil 
disobedience or non-co-operation. 

“Many people dread the advent of non-co-operation, because of 
the events of last year. They fear madness from the mob and conse¬ 
quent repetition of last yearis reprisab almost unsurpassed in their 
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ferocity id die history of modeni duies. Personally I do not niind 
governmental fury as I mind mob fury. The latter is a sign of 
national distemper and, therefore, more difficult to deal with than 
the former which is confined to a small corporation. It is easier to 
oust a government that has rendered itself unfit to govern than it is 
to cure unknown people in a mob of their madEicss. But great move¬ 
ments cannot be stopped altogether because a government or a 
people or both go wrong. We leam and profit through our mistakes 
and failures. No general worth the name gives up a battle because 
he has sufFered reverses, or which is the same thing, made mistaken. 
And so we must approach non-co-opcration with confidence and 
hope* As in the past, the commencement is to be marked by fas dug 
and prayer—a sign of the religious character of the demonstmtion. 
There should also be on that day suspension of business, and 
meetings to pass resolutions praying for revision of tlie peace terms 
and justice for the Punjab and inculcating non-co-operadon until 
justice has been done. 

^'The giving up of titles and honorary posts should also com mence 
from the 1st of August, Doubt has beten expressed as to the suffi¬ 
ciency of notice regarding surrender of dUes and honorary posts, it 
b, however, quickly dispelled by bearing in mind that the ist of 
August marks the commencement of surrender of titles* It is not the 
only day on which surrender has to take place. Indeed I do not 
expect a v-ery large response on the first day. A vigorous propaganda 
will have to be carried on and the message delivered to every dUe 
or post holder and the argument presented to him proving the duty 
of such surrender, 

**Bui the greatest thing in thb campaign of non-ccHoperation is 
to evolve order, discipline* co-operation among the people and co¬ 
ord ina don among the workers, Effeedve non-co-operation depends 
upon complete organficadort. TTiousands of men who have filled 
meetings throughout the Punjab have convinced me that the people 
want to withdraw co-operation from the Government but they must 
know how. Moat people do not understand the complicated 
machinery of the Government* They do not realize that every 
citizen silently but none the less certainly sustains the government of 
the day in ways of which he has no knowledge^ Every citkeen 
renders himself responsible for every act of his governments It b 
quite proper to support it so long as the actions of the government 
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are bearable. But when they hurt him and his nation, it becomes 
his duty to withdraw his support. 

as I have said, every citizen doe$ not know how to do so in 
an orderly manticn Disordcrliness comes from anger, orderliness out 
of intelligent resistance. The first condition, therefore, of real success 
is to emurc absence of violence. Violence done to petrsons repre¬ 
senting the Government or to per^ns who don^t join our rank, that 
is, the supporters of the Govemment:, means iit every ca$e retrogres¬ 
sion, in our case, cessation of non-co-operation and useless w'aste of 
innocent lives. Tho^c, therdbre, who wish to make non-co-operation 
a success in the quickest possible time will consider it their first duty 
to see that in their neighbourhood complete order is kept.” 

The nadon impatiently waited for the zero hour—the first of 
August. Throughout these months of suspense, the people askedj 
“What is Tilak^s attitude?” With regard to the Khiiafat he said : 
“My idea is that the Muslims themselves should take the initiative 
in the matter. After full discussion, they must come to a definite 
decision and it is for the Hindus to support them in whatever decision 
they would arrive at.” He alsured Shaukat AU that if the Mush ms 
offered non-co-operadon his party and the Hindus would certainly 
follow them. Tilak had no final views on the dctalk of non- 
co-operatioii including boycott of councils but when Shaukat Alt 
with Gandhi visited him in Bombay, he said that if the MusUms 
boycotted the councils he and his party w^ould follow suit. 

The position which Tilak tx:cupied in 1920 w^as the most enviable 
that any politician had occupied in India^ He alone represented not 
merely the youngest but the oldest generation living. Dadabhai, 
Ranade, Pherozeshah Mehta, Gokhalc were no more. Starting 
as a conservative, he lived to count the staunchest reformers 
amongst his followers. The branded “enemy of the MusHms” 
was the supporter of Hindu-Muslim unity at Lucknow and his 
active co-operadon was sought by and promised to the leaders of the 
Khiiafat movement. The slogan ofswaraj started by him in 1895 w^as 
echoed by the Congress of 1906 and the Govemment of India 
Act of 1919- His no-rent campaign of 1896 formed one of the planks 
of Gandhi's non-co-operadon programme. “The wrecker of the 
Congress” was its bulwark and chosen president. Dreaded by the 
Government, hated by Anglo-Indians, feared by the Moderates, 
he was the idol of India. Behind him lay s tirring memories extending 
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over forty years. Ahead* there was a struggle for which the natioo 
looked for%v'ard to Tilak and Gandlii. 

On July 23 fell Tilak’s sixty-fourth birthday. Congratulations 
poured in from all over the country^ He had Just recovered from an 
attack of malaria when a drive along the sea-shore of Bombay 
brought him a chill which soon devdoped into high fever. 

From Monday* July 26^ his fever took a decidedly serious turn 
and it developed signs of pneumonia* The whole of Tuesday was 
a day of anxiety. Friends and relatives gathered to wait upon him. 
He chafed his son for having run up to Bombay on this pretence 
and his daughters upon being rather too fond of their parents^ homc» 
He disdained to leave any instruedons regarding his affairs* though 
pressed to do so. "I am not going to die these five years,” he said, “be 
sure of that*” Wednesday morning, the temperature was normal and 
pulse regular. He asked for plain water and doctors gave him water 
mixed with sugar* The patient suffering from diabetes for the last 
fifteen years now lacked in sugar* Tilak jocularly remarked that the 
Bombay Corporation must be suffering from diabetes to offer only 
sweet water. Soon after, he got fever ayd his heart began to show 
signs of weakness* He lost consciousness and became delirious. He 
continued more or less in that state during the next three days. 
Suddenly at 10*30 on Saturday night his heart began to show signs 
of exhausdon and his breathing became hard. At 12.40 in the night, 
August I, 1920* Lokamanya Tilak passed away* The last words he 
uttered were: "Unless swaraj is acliieved* India shall not prosper. It 
is required for our existence*” 

Never before in the history of India was such nadon-widc gnef 
witnessed. The first of August had been fixed for the inauguration of 
non-co-operadon, although the Congress had not accepted the 
proposal so far* That very morning Gandhi accompanied by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru reached Bombay after a tour in Sind. They Joined 
the huge demonstration in which the whole of Bombay^s million 
population seemed to pour out to do reverence to the great leader. 
The funeral procession was very impressive* in which all classes and 
communJdes pardcipated. Tilak was a Brahmin and some of his 
friends and reladvcs desired that only Brahmins should lift the 
bier. When Gandhi came forward and bent low to lift up the bier 
someone tried to obstruct him. Gandhi stood up for a moment and 
said, “Public men know no caste.” He bent down again and lifted 
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one end of the bier and he was followed by Shaukat Ali and Dr. 
^tchlcw who shouldered the bier turn by turn along tJie route to 
Chowpati. On the route the procession had to stop frequently for 
people who wanted to offer flowcis. A continuous drizzle and the 
sorrowful tears from the eyes of the spectators painted the gloom 
darker. At sundown the body of Lokamanya was cremated on a 
pyre of sandalwood on the sands of Chowpati. 

“\Vlio will lead India after Tilak? ” people asked. *‘Uy strongest 
bulwark is gone,” said Gandhi. In Touag India, he wrote: 

“Lokam^ya Bal Gangadhar Tilak is no more. It is difficult to 
believe of him as dead. He was so mucii part of the people, No man 
of our times had the hold on the masses that Mr. Tilak had. The 
devotion that he commanded from thousands of his countrymen 
WM extraordmary. He was unquestionably the idol of his people. 

word w^ law among thousands. A giant among men has fallen. 

I he voice of the lion is hmhed. 


WTiat was the reason for his hold upon his countrymen? 1 think 
the answer is simple. His patriotism was a passion with him. He knew 
no rdi^on but love of his.countiy. He was a born democrat. He 
believed in the rule of majority with an intensity that fairly frightened 
me. But that gave him his hold. He had an iron will which he used 
for his county. His life was an open book. His tastes were simple. 
His private life was spotlessly clean. He had dedicated his wonderful 
talents to his country. No man preached the gospel of the swarai with 
the consistency and the insistence of Lokamanya. His countrymen 
therefore, implicitly believed him. His courage never failed him Hi^ 
optimism w^ ir^p^sible. Lokamanya had hoped to see swaraj 
fully established during his lifetime. If he failed, it was not his fault. 
He cptain^ly brought it nearer by many a year. It is for us who 

remain behind, to put forth redoubled effort to make it a reality in 
the shortest possible time. ^ 

“Lokamanya an implacable foe of die bureaucracy, but 

wl^^nTh^ ® Englishmen or English rule. 

I wara Enghshmen against making the mistake of thinking that he 

was ihcir enemy. ® 


J J™d Je pnvdege of listening to an impromptu, learned dis- 
coursc by him, at die time of the last Calcutta Congress on Hindi 
mg he national language. He had just returned from the Congress 
pandal. It was a treat to listen to his calm discourse on Hindi. In the 
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course of his address he paid a glowing tribute to the English for their 
care of the vernaculars. His English visit, in spite of his sad experience 
of English juries, made him a staunch believer in British democracy 
and he seriously made the amazing suggestion that India should 
instruct it on the Punjab through the cinematograph. I relate this 
incident not because I share his belief—for I do not—but in order to 
show that he entertained no hatred for Englishmen. But he could 
not and would not put up with an inferior status of India and the 
empire* He wanted immediate equality which he believed was his 
country's birthright* And in his struggle for India's freedom he did 
not spare the Government. In the battle for freedom he gave no 
quarter and asked for none. I hope that Englishmen will recognize 
the worth of the man whom India has adored. 

”For us, he will go down to the generations yet unborn as a maker 
of modem India* They will revere his memory as of a man who Hved 
for them and died for them. It is blasphemy to talk of such a man as 
dead. The permanent essence of him abides with us for ever. Let us 
erect for the only Lokamanya of India an imperishable monument by 
weaving into our own lives his bravery; his simplicity, his wonderful 
industry and his love of his country, 

“May God grant his soul peace**' 
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APPENDIX 

Indian Vegitarians 

i 

I»DTA is inl^^bited by twenty-five mil] ions of people of various castes 
and creeds. The verj' common belief among the Englishmen who 
have not been to India^, or who have taken very little interest in 
Indian matters^ h that all the Indians are bom vegetarians. Now 
this is trac only in part- Indian people are divided into three main 
divisions^ namely^ ihe Hindus, she MahomedanSj and the Parsis. 

The Hindus are again divided into four chief castes^ namely, 
the Bralimim, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas, and the Shudras* Of 
all these in theory, only the Brahmins and the Vaishyas are pure 
vegetarians^ But in practice almost all the Indians are vegetaiians* 
Some arc so voluntarily, and others compukorily* The latter^ though 
always willing to take, arc yet too poor to buy meat. This statement 
will be bome out by the fact that there are thousands in India who 
have to live on one pice, a day. These live on bread and salt, 
a heavily taxed article; for, even in a poverty-stricken country 
like India, it will be very difficult if not utterly impossible to get 
eatable flesh-meat for 

The question who are vegetarians in India being disposed of^ 
the natural question will be, what is vegetarianism as practised by 
them? To begin with,^ Indian vegetarianism, does not mean the 
V*E^M. diet. The Indians, that is, the Indian vegetarians, decline to 
late besides fish, flesh and fowl, eggs, for they argue that to cat an 
egg is equivalent to killing life; since an egg, if left undisturbed 
would, prima facitj become a fowL But, unlike some of the vegeta* 
rian extremists here they not only do not atstain from milk and 
butter, but consider them sacred enough to be used on what arc 
called -Truit days*\ which occur every fortnight* and which are 
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generally observed by the higb-K;aste Hindus; because, as they put 
it, they do not kill the cow in taking milt Trom her. And certainly 
the nulking of a cow, which, by the way has been the subject of 
painting and poetry, cannot shock the most delicate feelings as 
would the slaughtering of her. It may be worth mentioning ea 
passant that the cow is an object of worship among the Hindus, and 
a movement set on foot to prevent the cows from being shipped 
oif for the purposes of slaughter is progressing rapidly. 

Fttruaiy 7, 1891 

n 

Indian vegetarians’ food generally varies with the part they live 
in. Thus in ^ngal the staple article of food is rice, while in the 
Bombay Presidency it is wheat. 

All the Indians generally—and the grown-up persons particularly, 
and among them the high-caste Hindus—take two meals a day 
with a glass or two of water between the meals whenever they feel 
thirsty. The first meal they, take at about 10 a.m,, which would 
correspond to the English dinner, and the second meal at about 
8 p,m., which would correspond to supper so far as the name goes, 
though m reality, it is a substantial meal. From the above it will 
have been seen that there is no breakfast—which seeing that (he 
Indians generally me at six o’clock, and even as early as four or five 
o clock in the morning, they would seem to rec^uire*—nor the ordinary 
midday meal. Some of the readers will no doubt wonder how the 
Indians go about without anything to cat for nine hours after their 
first meal. This may be explained in two ways, namely, first, ttie 
habit is second nature. Their religion commands some, and employ¬ 
ment or custom compels others to take not more than two meals in 
one day. Secondly, the climate of India which, except in some parts 
is very hot, will account for the habit. For even in England, it 
appears tliat the same quantity of food 13 not required in summer as 
in winter. Unlike the English, the Indians do not take each dish 
separately, but they mix many things togeiJicr. Among some of the 
Hindus it is one of the requirements of (heir religion to mix all thdr 
food together. Moreover, every dish is elaborately prepared. In fact 
they don’t l^Iicve in plain boiled vegetables, but must have them 
Savoured with plenty of condimente, for example, pepper, salt, 
cloves, turmeric, mustard seed, and various pther things for width it 
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would be difBcuH to find English names unless they be those used in 
medicine. 

The first meal consists generally of bread or rather eakes^—of 
which more hereafter—some pulse, for example, peas, haricot beans, 
etc,, and two or three green vegetables cooked together, or separately, 
followed by rice and pulse cooked in water, and flavoured with 
various spices* After this, some take milk and rice, or simply milk, 
or curdled milk, or even whey* especially in summer. 

The second meal, that isj the supper consists of much the same 
things as the first one, but the quantity is less and the vegetables 
fewer at this meaL Milk is more liberally used at this meal. The reader 
should be reminded here that this is not the food that the Indians 
invariably use nor should he think that the above will be the typical 
dishes all over India and among all classes* Thus, for txamplc, no 
sweets are meniioned in the specimen meats while they are sure to be 
used among the welUto-do classes at least once a week* Moreover, 
wftile, as said above, wheat preponderates over rice in the Bombay 
Presidency, in Bengal rice gets the better of wheat* So also with 
regard to the third exception which must prove the rule, the food 
among the labouring class is difTercnt from what is given above. To 
mention all the varieties would be to fill up volumes and to do so 
would, it is to be feared, divest the article of all interest, 

Butler, or if you please, clarified butter is much more used for 
culinary purposes than in England or, it may be, even in Europe* 
And according to a doctor of some authority, if it would do no go^, 
much use of butteT:, in a hot climate like that of India would do no 
harm such as it might do in a cold climate like that of England* 
li will strike the reader that the fruit, yes the all^mportant 
fruit, is sadly conspicuous by its absence in the above-mentioned 
specimen dishes* Some, among many of the reasons, are that the 
Indians do not know^ the proper value of fruit, that the poor people 
cannot afford to buy good fruit, and that good fruit is not available 
all over India, except in large cities. Indeed, there are certain 
fruits, not to be found here, which are used by all classes in India; 
but alas, these are used as superficial things, not as food, and no 
one know's their value chemically, because no one takes the trouble 
to anal>^ them* 

Fibruaiy 14, 1891 
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In the previous artidc “more hereafter” was promised about the 
cahes. These cakes are gcncraUy made of wheat hour. Wheat is 
first ground in a haudmiJI—a simple contrivance to reduce the 
wheat to powder^—not a mill requiring madiiticry. This powdered 
wheat is passed through a sieve with large holes, so that the coarsest 
bran is left out. Indeed, among the poor classes it is not passed 
through die sieve at all. Thus the flour, though not the same as that 
used by the vegetarians here, is far superior to the ordinary flour 
that is here used for the much abused white bread. Some clarified 
butter, butter boiled and passed through a sieve—sometimes a 
useless process when the butter is quite pure—and then allowed to 
become cool—a teaspoonful to a pound of flour—is mixed with the 
flour, a sufTident quantity of water is poured on it, and then it is 
kneaded with the hands until it forms itself into one homogeneous 
mass. This lump is divided into small equal parts, each as big as a 
tangerine. These arc rolled into thin circular pieces about six inches 
in diameter with a wooden'stick made specially for the purpose. 
Each piece is separately and thoroughly baked In a flat dish. It 
takes from five to seven minutes to bake one cake. This cake is 
eaten while hot with butter, and has a very nice flavour. It may be, 
and is, eaten even quite cold. What meat is to the ordinary English* 
man, the cake is to the Indian, be he a vegetarian or a meat-eater, 
for in India a meat-eater docs not in the writer’s opinion regard his 
meat as an absolute necessity, but takes it rather as a side-dish to 
help him, so to speak, in earing the cakes. 

Such in outline, and only in outline, is the ordinary food of a 
well-to-do Indian vegetarian. Now a question may be asked, “Has 
not the British rule effected any change in the habits of the Indian 
^ople?” So far as the food and drink are concerned, “yes” and 
“no”. ‘'No”, because ordinary men and women have stuck to their 
original food and the number of meals. "Yes”, because those who 
have learnt a little bit of English have picked up English ideas here 
and there, but this change too—whether it is for the worse or for 
the better must be left to the reader to judge—is not perceptible. 

The last mentioned class have begun to believe in breakfast which 
usually consist of a cup or two of tea. Now this briugs us to the 
question of drink. The drinking of tea and coffee, by the so-called 
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educated Indians, chiefly due to the British rule, may be passed 
over with the briefest notice* The most that tea and coffee can do is 
to cause a little extra expense^ and general debility of health when 
indulged in to excess, but one of the most greatly felt evils of the 
British rule is the importation of alcoho!—that enemy of mankind^ 
that curse of d\dlization — in some form or another^ The measure 
of the e\Tl wrought fay tliis borrowed habit will be properly gauged 
by the reader when he is told that the enemy has spread throughout 
the length and breadth of India, in spite of the religious prohibition; 
for even the touch of a bottle containing alcohol pollutes the Maho¬ 
med an, according to his religion, and the religion of the Hindu 
strictly prohibits the use of alcohol in any form whatever, and yet, 
alas! the Government, it seems, instead of stopping, arc aiding and 
abetting the spread of alcohoL The poor there, as everywhere, arc 
the greatest sufferers. It is they who spend what little they cam in 
buying alcohol instead of buying good food and other necessaries* 
It Ls that wretched poor man who has to starve his family, who has to 
break the sacred trust of looking after his children, if any* in order to 
drink himself into misery and premature death. Here be it said to the 
credit of Mr* Caine, the ex-Memberfor Barrow, that he* undaunted, 
is still carrying on his admirable ermade against the spread of the 
evil* Bu t wh at can the energy of one man, however pow^erfu I, do agai nst 
the inaction of the apathetic and dormant Government? 

FebrUinj 21, 1891 

IV 

After ha\ing known who are vegetarians in India, and what they 
generally cat, the reader wll be able to Judge fiom the followirig 
facts how hollow and baseless are the arguments advanced by some 
people regarding the weak constitutions of the vegetariaEi Hindus. 

One thing often said about the Indian vegetarians is, that they 
are physically veiy' feeble, and that* therefore, vegetarianism is not 
compatible with bodily strength* 

Now, if it can be proved that generally in India the vegetarians 
are as strong au, if not stronger than the Indian meat-eatere, and 
for that matter even Englishmen, and moreover, that where weakness 
exists it can be ascribed to many other reasons than that of non¬ 
flesh diet, the whole structure on which the above argument is 
based falls to the ground* 
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It must at the outset be admitted that the Hindis as a rule are 
notoriously weak; buian unbiased person—a meat-eater—whoknov.'s 
India and her people even superficially will teU you that there are 
many other causes incessantly at work to account for the proverbial 
weakness. One of the most important reasons, if not the most impor¬ 
tant one, is the wretched custom of infant marriages and its attendant 
^Is. Generally children when they reach the great age of nine arc 

urdened with the fetters of married life. In many ct^es they are 
mamed at a still younger age and in some cases they arc betrothed 
while yet unborn. Thus one woman would promise to marry her 
child if male to another’s if female, and vice versa. Of course in the 
two latter cases consummation docs not take place before they are 
ten or eleven years old. Cases are recorded in which a wife of twelve 
had a child by a husband of sixteen or seventeen. Will not these 
mamages tell upon the strongest constitutions? 

Fancy how weak the progeny of such marriages must be. Then 
look at the cares such a couple have to undergo. Suppose a boy 
of eleven is married to a girl of about the same age. Tlius at a time 
when the boy shodd be, an^ U, ignorant of what it is to be a hus¬ 
band. he has a forced on him. He is, of course, attending his 
school. In addition to the drudgery at school he has his child-wife 
to look after. He has not actually to maintain her, for in India a son 
when married docs not necessarily separate from his parents unless 
he be at sixes and sevens with them; but he has to do everything 
short of that. Then about six ycais after marriage he has a son, 
probably he has not yet finished his studies, and he has to diink of 
earning money not only to maintain himself but his wife and child 
for. he cannot expect to pass his whole life with Ins father, and even 
granting that he may, he should certainly be expected to contribute 
something towards his wife’s and his child’s maintenance. Will not 
the mere knowledge of his duly prey upon his mind and thus under¬ 
mine his health? Can any one dare to say that this will not shatter 
a mMt robust constitution? But one may well argue that if that boy 
in the above example, had eaten fiesh-mcat he would have kept 
strongs than he ^d. A reply to such an argument is to be found 
from those Kshatriya princes who iti spite of their meat diet are very 
weak owing to debauchery. 

Then the shepherds in India afford a good example of how strong 
an Indian vegetarian can be where other oppedte agencies arc not 
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at work. An Indian shepherd h a finely built man of Herculean 
constitution. He with hh thick, strong cudgel, would be a match for 
any ordinary Exiropean with his sword. Cases are recorded of 
shepherds having killed or driven away tigers and lions with their 
cudgels, “But,” said a friend one day, “this is an example of men 
living in the rude and natura! state. In the present highly artificial 
state of society you require something more than mere cabbage 
and peas. Your shepherd lacks intelligence, he reads no books, 
etc., etc.” The one and only answer to this was^ and is, that the 
vegetarian shepherd would be equal to, if not more than a match 
for a meat-eating shepherd. Thus there is a companson between a 
vegetarian of one class and a meat-eater of the same class. It is a 
comparison between strength and strength, and not between strength 
and strength pltis Intelligence, for my attempt for the moment is 
simply to disprove that Indian vegetarians are physically weak on 
account of their vegetariamsm. 

Eat what food you wilh it is impossible it seems to make physical 
and mental strength go together except, perhaps, in rare cases. The 
law of compensation will require that w^hat is gained in mental power 
must be lost in bodily power, A Samson cannot be a Gladstone* 
And granting the argument that a substitute is required for veg¬ 
etables in the present state of society, is it conclusively proved that 
flesh-meat is that substitute? 

Then take the case of the Kshatriyas, the so-called warlike race 
in India. They are meat-eaters and how few of them there arc 
who have wielded a sword I Far be it from me to say that they, as 
a race, are very weak. So long as Prithviraj and fihima and ail of 
their type—-not to goto the olden times—are remembered, he will be 
a fool who would have it believed that they arc a weak race. But now 
it is a sad fact that they have degenerated. The truly warlike people, 
among others, arc the people of the north-western provinces, known 
as Bhayas. They subsist on wheat, pulse, and greens. They arc the 
guardians of peace, they are largely employed in the native armies. 

From the above facts it is easy to see that vegetarianism b not 
only not injurious, but on the contrary is conducive to bodily $trcngth 
and that the attributing the Hindu weakness to vegetariamsm is 
simply based on a fallacy. 

February sB, 1891 
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We SAW in ihc last article that the bodily weakness of (he Hindu 
v^tarians was attributable to other causes than their diet, and also 
that the shepherds who were vegetarians were as strong as meat- 
eatere. This shepherd being a very good specimen of a vegetarian, 
we may with profit examine his way of living, but before proceeding 
further, the reader may be told that what follows docs not apply to 
all the Indian shepherds. It applies to the shepherds of a certain 
of India. Just as the habits of the people in Scotland would be 
different from those of the people in England, so also would die 
habits of the people living in one part of India be different from 
tho^ of the people living in another part. 

The Indian shepheM then gets up generally at five oVIock in the 
morning. The first thing he does, if he is a pious shepherd, is to offer 
some prayers to his God. Then he does his toilet which consbts in 
washing his mouth and face, 1 may be allowed here to digress for 
a wlule to acquaint the reader with the brush an Indian uses for bis 
teeth. The brush is nothing more than a branch of a thorny tree 
called babvl^ one branch is cut up into pieces about a foot long Of 
course, all thorns are removed. The Indian crushes one end of the 
suck fetween his teeth tiU it is soft enough to brush his teeth. Thus 
he makes for himself every day a new and home-made brush. When 
he well brushed his teeth and made them pearl-white he splits 
the stict^to two, and after bending one part into a curve scrapes hk 
tongue. This proc^ of brushing probably accounts for the strong 
and beautift.1 teeth of the average Indian. It is perhaps superfluotS 
to add that he uses no tooth-powder. Old pcisons when their teeth 
are not strong enough to crush the stick use a small hammer The 
whole process docs not take more than twenty-five minutes 
To return to the shepherd, he then takes his breakfast consisting 
ofa tluck cake made of nuIJet-an Anglo-Indian name for a 
bnd ofeorn much used m India instead of. or in addition to wheat- 
clanfied butter and molasses. At about eight or nine o’clock in the 

tendencc. The place of pasture is generally two or three miles from 
his town. It is a hilly tract of land studded with a green carpet of 
^nnant fohage. Thus he has the unique advantage rfenjoyi^ the 
freshest air with natural scenery thrown in. While the cattle arc 
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roaming about, he whiles away his time in singing or talking to his 
companion who may be his wife, brother or some other rdation. 
At about twelve o^clock he takes his lunch^ which he always carries 
with him- It consists of the ever present cakes, clarified butter, one 
vegetable, or some pulse, or instead, or io addition, some pickle, and 
fresh milk directly taken from the cow. Then at about two or three 
o’clock he not unfrequcnily takes a nap for about half an hour under 
some shady tree^ This short sleep gives him reUef from the heat of the 
scorching sun. At six he returns home, at seven he has supper, for 
which he takes some hot cakes, pulse or vegetables, and winds up 
with rice and milk, or rice and whey. After doing some household 
business, which often means a pleasant chat with the family members^ 
he goes to bed at ten o’clock- He sleeps either in the open air^ or in a 
hut which is sometimes overcrowded. He resorts to the hut in winter 
or in the rainy sea$on. It may be worthy of remark that these huts, 
even though miserable in appearance and often without any windows, 
are not air-tight. Being constructed in a rude state their doors are 
made, not as a protection against draughts or wind but against 
burglars- It cannot, however, be denied that there is much room 
for improvement in the huts. 

Such then is the living of a well 4 o-do shepherd. His, in many 
rcpects, is an ideal mode of life. He Is perforce regular in his habits, 
is out of doors during the greater part of His rime, while out he 
breathes the purest air, has his due amount of exercise, has good and 
nourishing food and last but not least, is free from many cares which 
are frequently productive of weak constitutions. 

March 7, 1891 


Indian Skepkifds 

The only Haw that can be found in his mode of living is the paudty 
of baths. In a hot climate baths arc very useful, while a Brahmin 
would have his bath twice a day, and a Vaishya once a day, a shep¬ 
herd would have only one bath a week. I shall here again digress 
to explain the manner in which the Indian takes his baths. Generally 
he has his batlis in the river flowing near his town, but if he is too 
idle to go to the river, or is afraid of beiiig drowned, or if there is 
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no river near his town, he has his baths at home. There is no bath 
into which he can plunge. He takes water from a large vessel placed 
near him, with a goblet and pouts it over his body, because he 
believes that the moment you pluitge into stagnant water you render 
it impure, unfit for further use. For the same reason he would not even 
wash his hands in a basin, but have someone to pour it over his 
hands or do it hirtisclf by holding the goblet between his arms. 

But to return, the paucity of the baths does not, it seems, materially 
affect his health; w hile it is obvious that if the Brahmin were to go 
without his baths ever for a day, he would feel very tmcomfonablc, 
and if he were to continue not taking them a little longer, he w'ould 
very soon become ill. 

This is, I suppose, an instance of many things which, otherwise 
inexplicable can he accounted for by habit. Thus while a scavenger, 
in pursuing his employment keeps good health, any ordinary person 
trying to do the same will be face to face with death. Death would 
soon be knocking at the door of a delicately nurtured lord trying to 
imitate an East^nd labourer. 

I cannot help here giving a fable or anecdote which is cxaetly 
to the point. A king fell in love with a female tooth-brush seller, 
who was a very Venus in beauty. As might naturally be expected 
she was ordered to be placed in the king’s palace. She was in fact, 
placed in the lap of luxury. She had the best food, the best clothes, 
in short, everything of the best. And lo! in proportion to the luxury, 
her health began to fail. Scores of physicians were in attendance, 
but all the drugs most regularly adminbtered proved of no avail. 
Meanwhile a shrewd physician found out the real cause of all the 
illness. He said that she was possessed by evil spirits. Therefore, in 
order to satisfy them, he ordered some pieces of old cakes to be set, 
together with fruit, in each of her many rooms. They were to dis¬ 
appear in as many days as there were rooms, and with them, he 
said, the illness would disappear. And it was so. Of course the cakes 
were consumed by the poor queen. 

Now this shows the mastery that habit gets over men. So I think 
the paucity of baths does not greatly harm the shepherd. 

The result of this mode of living was partially noticed in the last 
article, namely, the vegetarian shepherd is pliyrically strong. He is 
also long-lived. I know a shepherdess who was more than hundred 
years old In 1868. When 1 last saw Her, her eyesight was very 
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g€H>d. Her memory was fresh. She could recollect things that she 
had seen in her childhood. She could walk with a stick to support 
her, I hope she is still livings 

Besides^ the shepherd^s figure is symmctricaL It is very rare to see 
any defonnity in him. Without being fierce like a tigers he is yet 
strong and brave and as docile as a lambp Without being awe¬ 
inspiring, his stature is commanding. Altogether the Indian shepherd 
is a very fine specimen of a vegetarian, and will compare very 
favourably with any meat-eater so far as bodily strength goes. 

Afa/rA 14, 1891 


Same Indian Festivals 

t 

At tins Easter time I should like to write something on the holi¬ 
days which correspond to the Easier in point of time; but these 
holidays with their painful associations not being the greatest Hindu 
festival may very properly give way tp the Diwali holidays which 
are far superior in importance and grandeur to the former. 

Diwali, which may be termed the Hindu Christmas, occurs at the 
end of the Hindu year, that is, during the month of November. It 
is both a social and religious holiday. It spreads over nearly a month. 
The first day of the month of Ash win—twelfth month of the Hindu 
year—heralds the approach of the grand festival when the children 
let off their first fireworks. First nine days are called Nava Ratri— 
nine nights. These days are chiefly marked by garbh. Some iwcnty 
or thirtys and even more people form themselves into a large circle^ 
in the centre is placed a huge lamp-post tastefully constructed and 
illuminated all round, in the centre also sits a man with his tabors 
reciting some popular verses* The people forming the circle repeat 
verses, keeping time to them with clap of hands. While repeating 
the verses they move round the lamp-post at the same time stooping 
down in a half bending posture. It is very often a great treat to 
hear these garbLs, 

It may be remarked that girls—much less women—never take 
part in them. Of course they may have their own garbis where men 
would be excluded. In some families the custom of half-fasdng 
prevaib. It is sufficient if one member only of the family fasts* The 
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fasting man has onJy one meal a day, and that, too, in the evening. 
Moreover, he is not allowed any com or pulse, but is restricted to 
fruit, milk, and root vegetables such as potatoes, etc. 

The tenth day oi the month is calledDusschra, when inends meet 
and feast one another. It is customary to make presents of sweets 
to one's fnends, and especially patrons and superiors. Except on the 
Duffichra holiday all the amusements arc carried on at night, while 
the ondinaiy daily pursuits arc attended to in the day-time. After 
the Dusschra everything is comparatively quiet for about a fortnight, 
except that the ladies arc making preparations for the approaching 
grand day, by cooking and baking sweets, cakes, etc., for in India 
women of the highest class would not mind cooking. In fact, it is an 
accomplishment which every lady is supposed to prmwe . 

Thus, spending the evenings in feasting and singing, w-e reach the 
thirteenth day of the dark half of the month Ashwin. (In India every 
month is divided into two parts, the dark half and the bright half, 
the full moon day and the new moon day being starting-points; 
thus, the day following the full moon day is the first day of the dark 
half of a month, and so tm.) The thirteenth day and the three follow¬ 
ing days arc wholly devoted to amusements and enjoyment. The 
thirteenth day is called Dhantcrash, that is, the thirteenth day set 
apart for the worship of Laxmr, the goddess of wealth. Rich people 
collect different kinds of jewels, precious stones, coins, etc., and put 
them carefully into a box. These they never use for any other purpose 
than that of worship. Each year an addition is made to this collec¬ 
tion. The worship, that is, the external worship—-for who, save a 
select few is there who does not at heart covet, or in other words, 
worship money—consists in washing the money with water and 
milk, and then decorating it with flowers and ktim-kam, red ochre. 

The fourteenth day is called Kali Chaudash; but thi day people 
get op before the break of day, and even ilie laziest person is required 
to take a good bath; the mother even compels her little children to 
take a bath, though it is the winter season. On the night of Kali 
Chaudash, cemeteries are supposed to be visited by a procession of 
ghosts. Persons affecting to believe in ghosts would go to these places 
to sec their ghost friends. Timid ones would not stir out of their 
houses lest they should sec a ghost, 

March 118, t8gi 
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But lo I now is the morning of the fifteenth day* Diwali proper* The 
greatest fireworks are let off on the Diwah day. No one is willmg to 
part wth his money on this day. He will neither borrow nor lend. 
All the purchases are supposed to have been ftnished the previous day. 

You are standing near the comer of a public road. Mark the 
shepherd trotting onward in )iis milk-white suit, worn for the first 
time, with hb long beard turned up beside his face and fastened 
under his turban, singing some broken verses. A herd of cows, with 
their boms painted red and green and mounted with silver, follows 
him. Soon ^ter you sec a crowd of little maids with small earthen 
vessels, resting on cushions, placed on their heads, You wonder what 
tho^ vessels contain^ Your doubt is soon solved by that careless maid 
spilling some milk from her vesseh Then observe that big man with 
white whiskers and a big white turbanp with a long reed pen thrust 
into his turban^ He has a long scarf wound round hb waist with a 
silver inkstand adjusted in the scarf. He, you must know, is a great 
banker. Thus you see difTcrenl sorts of jJersons leisurely going along, 
full of joy and mirth* 

1 he night comes. The streets are resplendent witli dazzling 
illuminations ; dazzling indeed to a person who has never seen Regent 
Street or Oxford Street, but by no means to be compared mth the 
scale on which illuminations carried out at the Cr^^stal Palace, except 
in large towm like Bombay* Men, women and children wear their 
best costumes, almost all of various colours, and so form a wonderfully 
bizarre effect, which harmonizes into kaleidoscopic beauty. 
Tbb is also the night for worshipping Saraswati, the goddess 
of learning* Merchants start their new ledgers by making the first 
entry. The officiating priest, the ubiquitous Brabmin mutters some 
prayers and invokes the goddess. At the end of the worship, the 
children, who arc only too impatient, set the fireworks ablaze; and 
as this worship generally takes place at a fixed time the streets 
resound v^ith the popping and fizzing and cracking of fireworks. Pious 
people then go to the temples, hut here too there is nothing to he 
seen, but mirth and glee, dazzling light and splendour. 

The following day, that b, the new year's day, is the day of paying 
and receiving visits. Kitchen fires are put out on this day, so that 
people cal the cold food which has been previously prepared. But 
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thegluttoD by no mcsms starves, for there is such profusion that though 
he eats and cats again there is yet plenty and to spare, WclUto-do 
classes buy and cook every sort of vegetables^ com and pulse, and 
taste them all on the new year’s day. 

The second day of the new year is comparatively a quiet day. 
Kitchen fires are now re-lighted. Light food is generally taken after 
the heavy meals of the previous days. There is no display of fireworks 
except by some mischievous children. Illumination Is on a smaller 
scale. With the second day the Diwali holidays are practically over. 

Let us see how these holidays affect society, and how many dur¬ 
able things people do unwittingly. Generally all the family membcis 
try to meet together for the holidays at thdr place of residence. The 
husband always tries to get home to his wife again, even though his 
business may have taken him away the whole of the previous year. 
The father travels a great distance to meet Ins children. The son, if 
abroad, comes back front his school and so a general reunion always 
takes place. Then all who can afford it have new suits of clothes. 
Among the richer classes ornaments, too, are ordered especially for 
the occasion. Even old family quarrels are patched up. At any rate a 
serious attempt is made to do so. Houses arc repaired and white¬ 
washed. Old furniture, which was lying packed up in a wooden case, 
is taken out, cleaned and used for decorating the rooms for the 
time being. Old debts, if any, arc paid up whenever possible. Every 
one is supposed to buy some new thing, which almost always takes 
the form of a metallic vessel, or some such thing, for the new year’s 
day. Aims are freely given. Persons not very careful about offering 
prayers or visiting temples are now doing both. 

On holidays no one is to quarrel with or swear at any other— 
a pernicious habit very much in vogue, particularly among the 
lower classes. In a word, everything is quiet and joyful. Life, instead 
of being burdensome, is perfectly enjoyable. It will be easily seen 
that good and far-reaching consequences cannot fail to flow from 
such holidays, which some cry down as a relic of superstition and 
tomfoolery, though in reality they arc a boon to mankind, and 
tend to relieve a great deal the dull monotony of life among the 
toiling millions. 

Though the Diwali holidays are common to the whole of India, 
the mode of observing them varies in point of details in different 
parts. Moreover, this is but an imperfect description of the greatest 
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festival of the Hindus, And it must not be supposed that there is no 
abusing of the holidays. Like every other thing, this festival, too, 
may have, and probably has, its black side, but that had better be 
left alone. Certainly the good that it does far outweighs the evil, 

April 4, iB^t 

lit 

Next in importance to tbe Diwali holidays Etrc the Hali holidays, 
which were alluded to in the Vegei^rian of the 28th Marche 

Holi holidays^ as will be rememberedj correspond to Easter in point 
of time. HoU takes place on the full moon day of the fifth month, 
Falgun, of the Hindu year. This is just the spring dme. Trec^ are 
budding forth. Warm clothes arc put oft Light clothes are the 
fashion. That the spring has come is even more manifest when we 
have a peep at one of the temples* The moment you enter a temple, 
and you must be a Hindu in order to gain adnuttance thereinto, 
you smell nothing bm sweet flowers. Pious persons are sitting on the 
steps, making garlands for Tliakoiji—god- Among the flowers you 
see beautiful roses, lotus, ckamilij moghra^ €k^pa, etc* When the 
doors arc flung open for darshimt you obsert'e the fountains in full 
play. You enjoy soft and fragrant breezes. Thakoiji has worn light 
costumes of delicate shades* Piles of flowers before him, and 
garlands round his neck almost hide him from your view* He is 
swung to and fro. The swing, too, h covered with green leaves 
sprinkled with fragrant waters. 

Outside the temple the sight k not edifying. You here meet with 
nothing but obscene language during the fortnight preceding the 
HoU. In small villages it is difficult for ladies to appear without being 
bespattered with mud. They are the subject of obscene remarks* The 
same treatment is meted out to men without distiuction- People 
form themselves into small parties. Then one party competes with 
another in using obscene language and singing obscene songs. AU 
persons—men and children, but not women—take part in these 
revolting cont^ts* 

Indeed, it is considered bad taste to use obscene words during this 
season* In places where people are steeped in ignorance they even 
pelt one another. They paint obscene words on your clotheSj and if 
you wear a white garment and go out, you are sure to return home 
with plenty of mud about you. This reach^ its climax on the Holi 
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day. IMiether you are in the house or out of it, obscene words arc 
jarring on your eai^. If you happen to visit a friend, you arc sure to 
be bathed in foul water, or in fragrant water as the case may be. 

In the evening a big pile of wood or dried cow-<lung U made and 
set on fire. These piles are often as high as twenty feet or more. And 
the pieces of wood used are $0 thick that the fire is not extinguished 
for seven or eight days. 

On the day following people heat water on these fires and bathe 
with it. So far I have spoken of the way in which the Holi holidays 
arc ab^cd. It is a relief to be able to say that with the progress of 
education and civilization such scenes are slowly though surely dying 
out. But the richer and refined classes use these holidays in a very 
decent way, CSoIoured water and fragrant waters take the place of 
mud. ThroMfing pails oi water is replaced here by a little sprinkling 
only. Orange-coloured water is most used during these days. It is 
made by boiling dried flowers, called iaswda, which have the colour 
of an orange. Rose-water too, is used where people can afford It. 
Friends and relations meet and feast one another, and thus enjoy the 
spring in merriment. 

In many respects the Diwalj holidays present a beautiful contrast 
to the, for the most part, unholy Holi holidays, Diwali holidays 
begin soon after the monsoon which is also die time of fasting. So 
the feasting during the Diwali holidays is all the more enjoyable. 
While the Holi holidays follow the winter which is the time for taking 
concentrated foisds of all sorts. Such foods are left off during the Holi 
holidays. Obscene language of Holi follows the most sacred song? of 
the Ehwah. Then again people begin to wear winter clothes in the 
Diwali, while they put these off in the Holi. The Diwali proper takes 
place on the fifteenth day of the dark half of the month Ashwin 
and consequendy there is much illuminadon; while on account 
of the Holi taking place on die ftiU moon day, illumination would 
be out of place, 

A^l i?5, i8gi 

Our Workers 

Of the many who know something of India there arc few who have 
any true conception of the habits and customs, the thoughts and 
aspirations, the religions in theory and practice of the natives of 
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India. Mr. Gandhi’s pen, however, has been active in the pages of 
this paper in doiitg something to dispel that ignorance. 

There is one point connected with the presence of all Hindus in 
England which is not generally known, and that is the patient, persis¬ 
tent force of character which has been necessary to enable them to 
overcome the enormous difficulties which lie in the way of their 
coming herc^ 

To enable Englishmen to appreciate these difficulties and so to 
respect every Hindu who Imds upon these shores, and also to point 
out to Hindus how these difficulties may be overcome, and how they 
will find vegetarian friends in England, we have asked Mr. Gandhi 
to reply fully to a few questions. 

Mr. Gandhi was fiifst questioned what was the reason which first 
induced him to think of coming over to England and adopting the 
legal profession. 

“In a word, ambition. I matriculated at the Bombay Universit^^jp 
in the year 1887 . Then I joined the Bhavnagar College, for unless 
you graduate at the Bombay University you get no status in society* 
If you want any employment before that, you cannot secure, unless 
you have a verj' good influence to back you up, a respectable 
post, giving a handsome salary. But. I found lliat I would have 
to spend three years at the least before I could graduate. Morwver, 
1 suffered from constant headaches and nose-bleeding, and this was 
suppc^cd to be due to the hot efimate. And, after all, 1 could not, 
even after graduating, expect any very great income. While I was 
incessantly brooding over these things an old friend of my father s 
saw' and advised me to go to England and take the robe* he, as it 
were, fanned the fire that w^as burning within me. I thought to 
myself, ^If I go to England not only shall I become a barrister—of 
whom I used to think a great deal—but I shall be able to 
see England^ the land of philosophers and poets, the very centre of 
civilixation.’ This gentle man had great influence \rith my eiders, and 
so he succeeded in persuading them to send me to England*^ 

“This is a very brief statement of my reasons for coming to 
England, but they by no means represent my present views. 

Of course your friends were delighted at your ambitious purpose? 

“Well, not alL There arc friends and friends. Those who 
were my real friends, and of my age, were very glad to hear that I 
was to go to England. Some were friends, rather, well-wishers, old in 
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years. These sincerely believed that I was going to ruin myself^ and 
that I w'ould be a disgrace to my family by going to England. Others, 
however, set up their opposition simply from malice. They had seen 
some of the barristers who derived fabulous incomes, and they were 
afraid that I might do the same. Some, again, there w'crc, who 
thought that I was too young—I am now about twenty-two—or that 
I should not be able to bear the climate. To cut the matter short, no 
two persons supported or opposed my coming on the same grounds.” 

How did you set about carrying out your intention? Just tell me 
what were your difRcultics, and how you overcame them? 

“Even to try to tell you the story of my difficulties would fillup the 
whole of your valuable paper. It is a tale of misery and woe. The 
difficulties may well be likened to the head of Eavana-^the giant of 
^e second great Hindu epic Ramayana, whom Rama the hero 
fought, and ultimately defeated—which were many, and which were 
no sooner chopped off than replaced. They may be divided chiefly 
under four Jicads, namely, money, consent of my eldere, separation 
from relations^ and caste nc^strictions, 

“First, then, as to money. Though my father was the prime minister 
of more than one native state, he never hoarded money. He spent all 
that he earned in charity and the education and the marriages of his 
children, so we were practically left without much cash. He left some 
property^, and that was all. When asked why he did not collect money 
and set it aside for his children, he used to say that his children repre¬ 
sented his wealth, and if he hoarded much money he would spoil 
them. So, then, money was no smaU difficulty in my way, I tried for 
some state scholarship but failed. At one place I was asked to prove 
my worth by graduating and then expect it. Experience teaches me 
that the gentleman who said so was right. Nothing daunted 1 request¬ 
ed my eld«t brother to devote all the money that w'as left to my 
education in England- ^ 

“Here I cannot help digressing to explain the family system that 
prev^ in India. There, unlike as in England, the children always, 
if male, and until marriage, if female, Uve with their parents. What 
they earn goes to the father, and so also what they lose is a loss to the 
father. Of course even the male children do separate under 
exceptional circumstances, in the case of a great quarrel. But these 
are the exceptions. In the legal language of Maync Tndividual pro¬ 
perty IS the rule in the West. Corporate property is the rule in the 
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East/* So, I have and had no property of my own. Everything was 
under the control of my brother, and we were all living together- 

renim to the question of money. What little my father could 
leave for me was in the hands of my brother. It could only be set free 
subject to his consent. Moreover, that was not enough, so I proposed 
that the whole capital should be devoted to my education. I ask you 
if any brother would do so here. There arc very few such brothers in 
India. He was told that 1 might prove an unworthy brother after 
imbibing the western ideas, and that the only chance of regaining 
the money would be in my returning alive to India, which was very 
doubtful. But he turned a deaf ear to all these reasonable and well- 
meant warnings. There was one, and only one condition attached to 
the consent to my proposal, namely, that I should get the permission 
of my mother and my uncle. May many persons have such brothers 
as mine. I then set about the allotted task, which I can assure you 
was uphUl enough. Fortunately I was the pet of my mother. She had 
much faith in me, and so 1 succeeded in getting over her 
superstition, but how wa$ I to make her nod consent to a three years* 
reparation? By showing the exaggerated advantages of coming to 
England, I got her to accede, with much reluctance, to my requst. 
Now for the uncle. He was on the point of going to Benares 
and such other holy places. After three days" incessant persuasion and 
arguments I could gel the following answer from him. 

** ^I am going on a pilgrimage. What you say may be right, but how 
could I wilHngly say “ye$” to your unholy proposal. The only thing 
I can say is, if your mother doc$ not mind your going I have no 
right to inierrcrc/ 

**This was interpreted into "yes"* Nor were these the only two 
whom 1 had to please- In India every one, no matter how remotely 
connected, thinly that he has a right to poke his nose into anothcr*s 
affairs. When I had exacted—for it was nothing chc—acquiescence 
from the two, the pecuniary difficuldes almost disappeared. 

^*The difficuldes under the second head are partially discussed 
above. You will, perhaps, be astonished to hear that I am married* 
The marriage took plaee at the age of twelve. Small blame then to 
my wife^s parenii if they thought that they had a right to interfere 
if only for the sake of their daughter. Who was to look after her? 
How was she to manage to $pend the three years? Of couise she 
was to be looked after by my brother* Poor brother! according to my 
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ideas at that time I should have taken little notice of their legitimate 
fears and growlings, had it not been that thdr displeasure would 
have been reflected on my mother and brother. It was no easy task 
to sit night after night with my father-in-law and to hear and succe^ 
fully answer his objections. But then I was the old proverb, ‘Patience 
and perseverance overcome mountains', too well to give way, 

“When I had the money and requisite permission I said to myself, 
‘How am I to persuade myself to separa te from all that is dear and 
near to me?’ In India we fight shy of separation. Even when I had 
to go from home for a few days my mother would weep. How then 
was r to witness, without being affected, the heart-rending scene, it 
IS ^possible for me to describe the tortures that my mind had to 
suffer. As the day of leave-taking drew near I nearly broke down. 
But I was wise enough not to say this, even to my closest friends. I 
knew that my health was failing. Sleeping, waking, drinking, caUng, 
walking, runmng, reading, 1 was dreaming and thinking of England 
and what I would do on that momentous day. At last the day came 
On Ac one hand my mother was hiding her eyes, fufl of tears, in her 
hands, but the sobbing was clearly heard. On the other, I was placed 
among a circle of some fifty friends, ‘If 1 wept they would think me 
too we^; perhaps they would not aliow me to go to England' 
soliloquized I, therefore, I did not weep, even though my heart was 
breaking. Last, but not least, came the leave-taking with my wife It 
would be contrary to custom for me to see or talk to her in the pre¬ 
sence of friends. So I had to see her in a separate room. She, of 
course, had begun sobbing long before. I went to her and stood like 
a dumb statue for a moment. I kissed her, and she said, 'Don’t go.’ 
June 13, 1891 


Mt t Gendhi^s ^arratiite 

On your anival in England of coune you were face to face with 
the Hcsh-eating problem, how did you solve it ? 

”1 was overwhelmed with gratuitous advice. Well meanine vet 
ignor^t fiiends thrust their own opinions into unwilling ean^Thc 
majonty of them said 1 could not do without meat in the cold 
climate. I would catch consumption. Mr. Z went to England and 
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cauf^ht it Qji account of his foolhardiness- Others said I might do 
without flesh but without wine I could not move. I would be numbed 
with cold. Oitc went so far as to ad\nse me to take eight bottle of 
whisky for I should want them after leaving Aden. Another wanted 
me to smokej for bis friend was obliged to smoke in England. Even 
medical men, those who had been to England^ said the same talc. But 
as I Vi^antcd to come at any pricCj I replied that I would try my best 
to avoid all these things, but if they were found to be absolutely 
necessary I did not know what 1 should do. 1 may here mention that 
my avetsion to meat was not so strong then as it is now^ I was even 
betrayed into taking meat about six or seven times at the period 
when I allow^ed my friends to think for me- But in the steamer my 
idca$ began to change* I thought I should not take meat on any 
accounts My mother before consenting to my dcparlure exacted a 
promise from me not to take meat+ So I was bound not to take 
it* if only for tlie sake of the promise. The fellow passengers in the 
steamer began to advise uSj the friend who we 5 with me and myself, 
to try it* 

said I would require it aften leaving Aden* When this 
turned out untrue I was to require it after crossing the Red Sea. 
On this proving false* a fellow passenger said* *The w*eather has 
not been severe, but in the Bay of Biscay you will have to choose 
betw^cen deaths and meat, and wine/ That crisis too passed away 
safely. In London* too* 1 had to hear sucli remonstrances. For months 
I did not come across any vegetarian- I passed many anxious days 
arguing with a friend about the sufficiency of the vegetable diet * 
but at that time having but little knowledge of arguments other than 
humanitarian in favour of vegetarianisin* I got the worst of it* as the 
friend scouted the idea of humanity in such discussions. At last 1 
scaled his tongue by telling him I would sooner die than break 
tlie promise to my mother. ^Hump*^ said he* ‘childishness, rank 
superstitionj but since even after coming here you arc superstitioiiS 
enough to believe in such nonsense, I cannot help you any more* I 
only wish you had not come to England*^ 

“He never after^vards pressed the point seriously* except perhaps 
once* tliough ever since that he took me for little more than a fool* 
In tlie meanwhile I remembered once to have passed by a vegetanan 
restaurant* the Porridge BowP. I asked a gentleman to direct me 
there* but instead of reaching there I saw the ^Centrar restaurant, 
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and went there and had some porridge for the first time. I did not 
first enjoy it, but I liked the pic which I had for the second course. 
It was there that I first bought some vegetarian Uteraturc among 
which was a copy of A Flea far Vegitanaaism by H. S. Salt, after 
reading which 1 adopted vegetarianism from principle. 

"Till then I considered flesh to be a superior diet from scientific 
point of view. Moreover, it was there that I came to know the 
existence of the Vegetarian Society of Manchester. But I did not 
take any active interest in it. I did now and then read the Veget/aiaa 
Mmenger and tliat was all. My knowledge of the Fegelama dates 
from a year and a half. It was at the Internationa) Vegetarian 
Congress that I may be said to have known the L. V. S. That 
the congress was sitting 1 knew by the kind courtesy of Mr. Josia 
Oldfield who heard of me from a friend, and was good enough to 
take me to attend it. 

“In conclusion I am bound to say that during my nearly three 
years’ stay in England I have left many things undone, yet I cany 
one great consolation with me that I shall go back without having 
taken meat or wme, and (that 1 know Irom personal experience 
that there are so many vegetarians in England.” 

June 20, tSgi 
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Abhayadan, an assnmnce of protection from danger. 

Ahimsa, non-violence. 

Amla, officer; stalf. 

Aparigraha, non-possession. 

Arati, a waving of lamps; a form of worship. 

Ashram, a hermitage; a place for study and discipline of life. 

Bajri, a kind of millet* 

Bande Mataram, Hail Mother; the refrain of the Indian national 
anthem known by the same name. 

Bapu, father. * 

Bhai, brother; comrade. 

Bhajan, a hymn. 

Bharat Mata, Mother India. 

Bidi, indigenous cigarette. 

Brahmacharip one observing continence* 

Brahmacharya, continence. 

Charkha, a spinning wheel. 

Chaturmas, a period of four months; a vow of fasting and semi- 
fasting during the four months of the rainy season. 

Dakshina, a gift in money or kind given to a Brahmin. 

Dalp pulse cooked in liquid form. 

Darshan, sight of venerated person or deity . 

Dasturip commission. 

Dewan, prime minister. 

Dharmasliala, building donated for charitable u$c^; a pilgrim^s 
rest-house. 

Dhoti, along piece of cloth worn as lower garment by men in India. 
Diwali, Hindu festival of lamps. 

Duragraha, insistence on wrongdoing or untruth; ^ opposed to 
satyagraha. 
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Durbar, mler^s court. 

Dusschra, Hindu festival before Diwali, 

Ekadasbi, eleventh day of the Hindu half-month, when fasdng h 
observed. 

Gadi, a throne; a post of authority. 

Garbi, a folk-dance of Gujarat. 

Garvi, great and glorious. 

Goraksha, cow protection^ 

Guru, a preceptor; a teacher. 

Hartal, a strike, 

Havch, a Vaishnava temple, 

Hijrat, mass migration. 

Holi, Hindu spring festival, 

Hunda, an illegal cess paid by the tenants cither in crops or in 
money as a substitute for indigo cultivation on thetr lands. 

Jif an affix added to names denoting respect, e.g,, GandhijL 
Kafir, infidel; a term of contempt. 

Kamadhenu, cow of plenty, supposed to yield all desired objects. 
Khaddar or Khadij hand-woven eloth from hand-spun yarn. 
Khansama^ a cook; a servaji.t. 

Kum-kum, red ochre* auspicious vermilion mark put on the fore¬ 
head. 

Kurta, a man's upper garment; an Indian shirt, 

Lokamanya, respected by the people. 

Maharana, king. 

Maharani, queen. 

Mamlatdar, a chief revenue officer of a taluk. 

Mantra, a sacred formula or incantation, 

Maulana, a learned Muslim divine. 

Mokhtiar, advocate; legal intermedijiry before the court. 

Moksha, liberation of souk 

Panchama, bclouging to the fifth caste; an outcaste. 

Panchayat, a village coundl of five elected membets, a council of 
village cldcre. 

Pandaj a Brahmin host and guide to pilgrims. 

Pandit, a learned Hindu teacher; a prefix to certain Brahmin 
fairuJy names, e.g,, Pandit Nehru, 

Patidar, a landlord. 

Phoongyi, a Buddhist monk. 
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Purdahj (literally) curtain; the custom of keeping women in 
seclusion or under a veil. 

Puri, a variety of fried Indian (cake) bread. 

Ramzan^ a sacred Muslim month during which fast is observed^ 
Ranaj king. 

Ranij queen, 

Rishij a scer* 

Ryot, an Indian peasant. 

, Sadagraha, firmness in a good cause. 

Sadhana, a persistent effort; dedication, 

Sadhu, a virtuous man leading the life of an ascetic; an asce tic, 
Samabhava, equability, 

Sanyasi, one who has renounced the worldly life; a recluse. 

Sari, a long piece of cloth worn as outer garment by Indian women. 
Sad, devoted wife; defunct custom of self-immolation of the Hindu 
wife with her deceased husband. 

Satta, a sort of agreement, 

Satya, truth, 

Satyagraha, “a force which is born of truth and love or non- 
vioIencc^V; tenacious clinging to truth; dvil or non-violent 
resistance. 

Shikha, tuft of hair worn on the head of a Hindu, 

Swadeshi, manufacture of one's own countiy, 

Swaraj, self-government; self-rule. 

Taluk, a revenue division. 

Tapascharya, penance; austerity. 

Thana, a police stadon. 

Tinkathia, a compulsory planting of indigo in a portion of a tenants 
holding on nominal remuneration. 

Ttilasi, a plant sacred to the Hindus* 

Ulema, muslim divines. 

Zerait, a system under which the tenants had to plough on the 
indigo factory land or had to supply thdr bullocks and ploughs 
for a nominal wage* 
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ford* 3*77-9 i “ feemiting worker* 280-5 i 
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programme to oppose Rowlait Bilb, 
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